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PREFACE 


TO FIRST EDITION, 


The following pages are presented to the public, in 
the hope that they may not be altogether unproduc- 
tive of good. The idea of the propriety of such a 
publication was first suggested to the writer in con- 
sequence of a conversation with a person who disbe- 
lieved the truth of Christianity, but whose mind 
seemed to be considerably affected, even by a slight 
allusion to the argument from Prophecy. Having 
endeavoured in vain to obtain, for his perusal, any 
concise treatise on ^he Prophecies, considered ex- 
clusively as a matter of evidence — and having 
failed in soliciting others to undertake the work, 
who were far better qualified for the execution of it 
— the writer was induced to make the attempt, and 
to endeavour to bring the subject into view. He 
was urged and encouraged to the prosecution of it 
by his worthy and learned friend, the Rev. Mr. 
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Brewster of Craig, to whom, and to another esteemed 
hri^nd, the- Rev. Dr. Mitchell of Kemnay, by whose 
able critical remarks he has profited much, he owes, 
at least, this acknowledgment of his obligations. 

Unbelievers are often most unreai^nably averse to 
listen to any arguments which establish the truth of 
Christianity, that may be urged by a clergyman ; and 
it was therefore intended to have published this sketch 
anonymously. The advice of the Publishers,' and 
of others, prevented this. Testimony the most unex- 
ceptionable, has, however^ been adduced to substan- 
tiate the feicts which verily the different Prophecies ; 
and that testimony cannot be invalidated, by whom- 
soever it maybe produced. 

In the following Essay the argument is brought 
within narrow limits. Those Prophecies are not in- 
cluded which were fulfilled previously to the era of 
the last of the Prophets, or of which the meaning 
is obscure, or the application doubtful! And the 
only question to be resolved is — Whether there be 
any clear predictions, literally accomplished, which, 
from their nature and their number, demonstrate 
that • the Scriptures are the dictates of inspiration, 
or that the spirit of Prophecy is the testimony of 
.Jesus ? 
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TO SECOND EDITION. 


In the present edition the title «has been partly al- 
tered, in order to convey a more dii^tinct idea of the 
objeet of the treatise ; and the fifth chapter, in par- 
ticular, has been enlarged much beyond the original 
views of the Author. He has not only endeavoured 
to obtain a more complete account of the existing 
state of Judea and of the sunounding countries, 
from the published works of TraveUers of authority 
l)ut he has derived much important* information from 
the Travels in Egypt^ Syria^ 4*c. hy the Honour- 
able Charles Leonard Irby, and James Mangles^ 
Esq. F. 11. Commanders in the Royal Navy^ which 
were printed for private distribution, with a copy of 
which, with full permission to make use of its con- 
tents, as well as with the copperplate of the Gromid 
Plan of the Ruins of Petra, they kindly furnish- 
ed him. (jciieral Straton also favoured him with 
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the perusal and use of his valuable Manuscript Tra- 
vels, to which, in several instances, reference is made. 
A brief description of the Journey of Captains Irby 
and Mangles, in company with Mr. Bankes and Mr. 
Legh, is published in Dr. MamidmVs Journey to 
Constantinople, 

The Researches of Travellers in Palestine have 
been so abundant, and the prophecies thereby veri- 
fied arc so numerous and distinct, that no labour is 
requisite for elucidating their truth, but to examine 
and compare the predictions and the events ; and 
the literal prophecies need no other interpretation 
than the literal facts. 

Though well aware that any one who seeks to 
illustrate the external evidence of the truth of 
Christianity may be said to stand only at the outer 
porch of the twnplc of Christian Faith, yet the 
writer of these pages humbly hopes that he may be 
permitted to point to a way, without a stumbling- 
block, by which some who may be merely the pro- 
selytes of the gate, or others who would pass alto- 
gether by, may be enabled to enter into that edifice 
of divine architecture, fitly framed together, which 
is filled with all the riches of mercy, with all the 
beauties of holiness, and with all the light of truth. 
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TO FIFTH EDITION. 


Prophecy has been rightly calle# a growing evi- 
dence.” Of late years that evidence has greatly 
accumulated. And after the successive additions 
which have been made to this treatise, no one can be 
more conscious than the author how very far it yet 
comes short of fully exhibiting the evidence of pro- 
phecy. 

It is not in times like the present that, on such 
a subject, the precept of Horace — ^nonum prematur 
in annum— can be regarded.. Had it been com- 
plied with in the present instance, the following 
Essay would not yet have been before the public.— 
But the desire of any cr^t, as an author, yielded 
to the better hope, as a Christian, that the treatise, 
in however imperfect a form, might not be alto- 
gether unproductive of good,”— and that hope has 
not been vain. 

For facilitating and promoting the^ means of its 
usefulness to a degree which he ventured not even 
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to hope, his grateful acknowledgments are due to 
the „ Right Hon. Lord Bexley; and never was a 
debt more freely paid than he tenders them. To 
the public notice which he took of the volume, his 
Lordship afterwards added a lively interest in the 
publication of an abridgment of it, the concluding 
chapter of which, on the Seven Churches of Asia, 
was written entirely at his suggestion. And, at his 
expense, the Abridgment has been stereotyped, and 
published in English and in French, by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society ; and is now also in the course 
of publication, in the same manner, in German. — 
While it was in preparation, a tract on the prophe- 
cies concerning Ammon, Moab, and Pb'listia, was 
drawn up by one of the secretaries of tl' Religious 
Tract Society, of which about twenty tiiousand co- 
pies have already beiMi sold. 

To Sir Robert Ker Porter the writer is also in- 
debted for permission to copy an engraving from the 
striking view of fallen Babylon, inserted in his Tra- 
vels, and taken by him on the snot. 

The additional matter in the pres'^nt volume refers 
chiefly to Judea and Babylonia. 
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PROPHECY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

No subject can bo of greater importance, either to the 
unbeliever or to the Christian, than an investigation of 
the evidence of Christianity. The fonner, if his mind 
be not fettered by the strongest prejudice, and if he be 
actuated in the least by a spirit of free and fair inquiry, 
cannot disavow his obligation to examine its claim 
to a divine origin. He cannot rest secure in his unbe< 
lief, to the satisfaction of his own mind, without mani - 
fest danger of the most fatal error, till he has impar- 
tially weigluul all the reasons that may be urged on its 
belialf. The proof of a negative is acknowledged and 
felt to be difficult ; and it can never, in any case, be 
attained till all direct and positive evidence to the con- 
trary be completely destroyed. And this, at least, 
Uiust be done before it can be proved that Christianity 
is not true. Without this careful and candid exami- 
nation, all gratuitous assumptions and fanciful specula- 
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tiuns, all hypothetical rcasoniiig^s or analog'icnl iiifer- 
etices, that seem to militate ag’aiiist the truth of religion, 
may be totally ciToiicous ; and though they may tend to 
excite a transient doubt, they cannot justify a settled 
liubelicf. Being exclusively regarded, or being united 
to a misapprehension of the real nature of the Christian 
religion, the understanding may embrace them as con- 
vincing ; but such conviction is neither ratumal nor con • 
sistent — it is only a misapplication of the name of free- 
thinking. For, as Christianity appeals to n*ason and 
submits its credentials — as it courts and commands tin? 
most trying scrutiny — that scrutiny the unbeliever is 
hound, upon his own principles, to engage in. If he hi* 
ft'arlcss of wavering in his unbelief, he will not shrink 
from the inquiry ; or, if truth be his object, he will not 
rtisist the only means of its attaininent—tliat he may 
4‘ither disprove what he could only doubt of before*, or 
yield to the conviction of positive evidence and un- 
doubted truth. Tliis unhesitating challenge religion 
gives; and that man is neither a champion of iidide- 
lity, nor a lover of wisdom or of truth, who will dis- 
own or decline it. 

To the believer such a subject is equally important 
and interesting. The apathy of nominal Christians, in 
the present day, is often contrasted with tin* zeal of 
those who first became obedient to the faith. The 
moral influence of the Christian religioji is not what it 
has been, or what it ought to he. Tlie difierenc(* in 
tlie (.haracter of its professors may \hi greatly attri- 
buted to a fainter impression and less conlident assu- 
ranee of its truth. Those early converts wh<» witnessed 
tin* minicles of our L(»rd, and of his apostles, and heard 
their divine doctrine, and they who received tin* imme- 
iliate tradition of tliose who both saw and heard tln*iii. 
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and who could themselves coni])are the mural darkness 
from which they had emerged, with the marvellous 
light of tlie g-ospeJ, founded their faith upon evidence ; 
possessed tlio firnu?st e.onviction of the trutli ; were dis- 
tingiiislied by their virtues, as well as by their profes- 
sion, according to the testimony even of their enemies ;* 
dierished the consolations, and M^erc inspired by the 
hopes of religion ; and lived and died, actuated by the 
hope of immortality and the certainty of a future state. 
The contrast, unhappily, needs no elucidation. The 
lives of prof(*ssing Christians, in general, cease to add 
a confirmation to the truth of Christianity, Avheii they 
have often been the plea of infidels against it. Yet re- 
ligion and human nature are still the same as they were 
wlicii men were first called Christians, and when the 
believers in Jesus dishonoured not his name. But they 
sought more than a passive and nuexamining belief. 
They knew in whom they bidieved ; they felt the power 
of every truth which they professed. And the same 
cause, in active operation, would be productive of the 
same elfects. The same strong and unwavering hiith 
establisiuMl on reason and conscious conviction, w’oidd 
be creative of the same peace and joy in believing, and 
of all their accompanying fruits. And, as a mean of 
destroying the distinction, wherever it exists, between 
the profession and the reality of faith, it is ever the 
prescribed duty of all, who profess to believe in the 
gospel, to seai-i h and to try — “ to prove all things, 
and hold fast to that which is good and to “ be able 
to give an answer to every one that asketh them a rea- 
son of the hope that is in them.” 

To the sincere Christian it must ever be an object 


Pliiiii Kpis. !• 10, cp. D7. 
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of the highest interest to search into the reason of Ins 
hope. The farther that he searches, the firmer will be 
his belief. Knowledge is the fruft; of mental labour — 
the food and the feast of the mind. In the pursuit of 
knowledge, the greater the excellence of the subject of 
inquiry, the deeper ought to be the interest, the more 
ardent the investigation, and the dearer to the mind 
the acquisition of the truth. And that knowledge, 
wdiich immediately affects the soul, which tends to ex- 
alt the moral nature and enlarge the religious capaci* 
ties of man, which pertains to eternity, which leads 
not merely to the contemplation of the works of the 
great Architect of the universe, but seeks also to dis- 
cover an accredited revelation of his will and a way to 
his favour — and which rests not' in its progress till it 
find assurance of faith or complete conviction, a wit- 
ness without, as well ns a witness within, is surely “ like 
unto a treasure which a man found hid in a fiehl, and 
sold all that he had and bought it.” And it is delight- 
ful to have every doubt removed by the positive proof 
of the truth of Christianity — ^to feel that conviction of 
its certainty, 'which infidelity can never impart to her 
votaries, — and to receive that assurance of the faith, 
which is as superior in the hope which it communicates, 
as in the certainty on which it rests, to the cheerless 
and disquieting doubts of the unbelieving mind. In- 
?.tc:id of being a mere prejudice of education, which 
may be easily shaken, belief thus fonndcul on reason, 
becomes fixed and immoveable ; and ail I In* sendings id’ 
the scorner, and speculations of the infided, lie as lightly 
on the mind, or pass as imperceptibly over it, and make 
as little impression there, as the spray upon a ro<*k. 

In premising a few remarks, introductory to a Sketch 
of the Prophecies, little can be said on the general and 
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comprehensive evidence of Christianity, The selection 
of a part implies no disparagement to the whole. Am- 
ple means for the confirmation of our faith are witliin 
our reach. Newton, Bacon, and Locke, whose names 
stand pre-eminent in human science, » to which they 
opened a path not penetrated before, found proof suffi- 
cient for the complete satisfaction of t/ieir minds. The 
internal evidence could not be stronger than it is. 
There are manifold instances of undesigned coinci- 
dences in the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles, which 
give intrinsic proof that they are genuine and authen- 
tic. No better precepts, no stronger motives, than the 
gospel contains, have ever been inculcated. No system 
of religion has ever existed in the world at all to be 
compared to it : and none can be conceived more com- 
pletely adapted to the necessities and nature of a sin- 
ful being like man, endowed with the faculty of reason 
and with capacities of religion. And the miracles 
were of such a nature as excluded the idea of artifice or 
delusion ; — they were wrought openly in the presence 
(»f multitudes — they testified the benevolence of a Sa- 
viour, as well as the power of the Son of God. The 
disciples of Christ could not be deceived respecting 
them ; for they w'ere themselves endowed u itli the gift 
of tongues, and of prophesying, and with the power of 
working miracles ; they devoted their lives to the pro- 
pagation of the gospel, in opposition to every human 
interest, smd amidst continual sufferings. The Chris- 
tian religion was speedily propagated throughout the 
whole extent of the Roman empire, and even beyond 
its bounds. The written testimony remains of many 
who became converts to the truth, and martyrs to its 
cause ; and the most zealous and active enemies of our 
faith acknowledged the tnith of the miracles and at- 
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tributed them to the agency of evil spirits. Yet all 
this accumulation of evidence is disregarded, and every 
testimony is rejected unheard, because, ages liave since 
intervened, and because it bears witin^Ss to works that 
are miraciilousn, Thongli these gi'ueral objecti<nis 
against the truth of Christianity liave been ably an- 
swered and exposefi, yet ilwyniny inirly adduced as 

Luwfii’iniitory of tiui proof which j*<*sr///s from (lit* fulfil- 
men t of prophecy, and as binding infidels to its investi- 
gation. For it supplies that evidence which the ene- 
mies of religion, or those who are weak in the faith 
would re(|uirc, which applies to the pn‘seiit time, and 
which stands not in need of any testimony, — which is 
always attainable by the researclies of the imjiiisitive, 
and often obvious to llu? notice of all, — and which past, 
present, and coming events alike unite in verifying ; — 
it affords an increasing evidence, and receives addi- 
tiouiil attestations in (*ach succeeding age. 

But, while some subterfuge has been soitght for eva- 
tliiig the force of the internal evidence, and the convic- 
tion wliich a belief ill the miracles would infallibly pro- 
duce, and while every collateral proof is neglected, the 
prophecies also are set aside without iiiv(*stigatiun, as 
of too vague and indefiiite a nature to he appliinl, with 
certainty, to the history either of past ag(\s or of tlie 
present. A very faint view of the proj)liec.i(*s of tiu* 
Old and New Testament Avill suffice to rectify tliis 
equally easy and erroneous conclusion. Although some 
of the prophecies, separately considered, may appear 
ambiguous and obscure ; yet a general vi(*w of them all 
— of the harmony which prevails tlirongJiniit the pro- 
phecicjs— -and of their adaptation to tin; facts they pre- 
dict, must strike the mind of the most careless inquirer 
witli an apprehension that they aretlie dictates of Oiii- 
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niscienne. But many of the prophecies are as explicit 
aiid direct as it is possible that tliey could have been : 
and, as history confirms their truth, so they sometimes 
t(?nd to its illustration, of which our future inquiiy will 
furnish ns with examples. And if the prophetical part 
of Scripture wliich refers to the rise and fall of king- 
doms, had been more explicit than it is, it would have 
nppvnred to encroach on the free agency oF Jiian — it 
would Itave been a communication of the foreknowledge 
<d‘ (‘ vents which men would have grossly abused and 
perv(‘rted to other purposes rather than to tluj establish- 
ment of tlie truth ; and, instead of being a stronger evi- 
dence of Christianity, it would have been considered as 
the cause of the accornplishmeiit of the events predict- 
ed, by llie unity and combination it would have excited 
among Cliristians ; Jind thus have afforded to the un- 
beli(‘N a mure reasonable objection against the evi- 
dence of propliecy than any tliat can be now alleged. 
It is ill eases wherein they could not he abused, (u* 
wherein the agents instrumental in their fulfilment 
wen? utterly ignorant of their existence, that the pro- 
phecies are as descriptive as history itself. But wheii- 
<*ver till* k]iowl(»dge of future events would have prove{T 
prejiulicial to the peace and happiness of the worbb 
they are couclied in allegory, wliich their aceomplisli- 
mi'iil alone can expound, — and drawn with lliat degrei* 
of light and shade that the faithfulness of the picture 
may best be seen from the pioper point of observation, 
— the period of their completion. Prophecy must thus, 
ill many instances, have that darkness wliich is impe- 
netrable at first, as well as that light which shall be 
able to dispel every doubt at last : and, as it cannot bo 
an evidence of Christianity until the event demonstrato 
its own truth, it may romaiii obscure till histiu’v bo- 
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come its interpreter, and not be perfectly obvious tUi 
the fulfilment of the whole series with which it is con- 
nected. But the general and often sole objection against 
the evidence from the prophecies — that they ai-e all 
vague and ambiguous— may best be answered and set 
aside by a simple exhibition of those numerous and dis- 
tinct predictions which have been literally accomplish- 
ed ; and therefore to this limited view of them the fol- 
lowing pages shall chiefiy bo confined. 

Little need be said on the nature of proof from 
prophecy. That it is the effect of divine interposi- 
tion cannot be disputed. It is equivalent to any mir- 
acle, and is of itself evidently miraculous. The fore- 
knowledge of the actions of free and intelligent agents, 
is one of the most iiicoinprehensible attributes of the 
Deity, and is exclusively a divine perfection. The 
])ast, the present, and the future are alike open to 
his view, and to his alone: and there can be no strong- 
er proof of the interposition of the Most High, than 
that wdiich prophecy affords. Of all the attributes 
of the God of the universe, his prescience has bewilder- 
ed, and baffled the most, all the powers of human con- 
ception ; and an evidence of the exercise of this per- 
fection in the revelation of what the infinite mind alone 
could make known, is the seal of God, which can never 
be counterfeited, affixed to the truth wdiich it attests. 
Whether that evidence has been afforded, is a matter 
of investigation ; but if it has unquestionably been 
given, the effect of superhuman i^ency is apparent, and 
the truth of what it was given to prove, does not admit 
of a doubt. If the prophecies of the Scriptures can be 
proved to be genuine — if they be of such a nature aS 
no foresight of man could possibly have predicted — if 
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the events foretold in them were described hundreds or 
even thousands of years before those events became 
parts of the history of man — and if the history itself 
correspond with the prediction, then the evidence which 
the prophecies impart, is a sign and a wonder to every 
iige : No clearer testimony or greater assurance of the 
truth can be given, and if men do not believe Moses 
and the prophets, neither would they be persuaded 
though one arose from the dead. Even if one were to 
rise from the dead, evidence of the fact must precede 
conviction ; and, if the mind be satisfied of the truth of 
prophecy, the result, in either case, is the same. Tlie 
voice of Omnipotence alone ^could call the dead from 
the tomb— 'ttie voice of Omniscience alone could tell 
all that lay hid in dark futurity, which to man is as im- 
penetrable as the mansions of the dead — and both are 
alike the voice of God. 

Of the antiquity of llie Scriptures there is the am- 
plest proof. The books of the Old Testament were 
not, like otlicr writings, detached and unconnected ef- 
forts of genius and research, or mere subjects of amuse- 
ment or instruction. They were essential to the con- 
stitution of the Jewish stjite ; — the possession of them 
was a great cause of the peculiarities of that people ; — 
and they contain their moral and their civil law, and 
their history, as well as the prophecies, of which they 
were the records and the guardians. They were re- 
<*eived by the Jew's as of divine authority ; and as such 
they were published and preserved. They w'orc proved 
to be ancient, eighte€fn hundred years ago.* Instead of 
being secluded from observation, they w^ere translated 
into Greek above tw'O hundred and fifty years beforo 


Josephus, c. Apioi). 
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the Chmtiiin era; and tliey were read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbatlt-day. The most aneient part 
of them was received, as divinely inspired, and was 
preserved in their own language, by the Samaritans, 
who were at enmity with the Jews. Tliey have ever 
been sacredly kept unaltered, in a more remarkable 
degree, and with more scrupulous care, than any other 
compositions whatever.* And the anti(|nity an<l au- 
thenticity of them rest so little on Christian tcstiinoiiy 
alone, that it is from the records of our enemies that 
they are confirmed, and from which is derived the evi- 
dence of our faith. Even the very language in which 
the Old Testament Scriptures were originally written, 
had ceased to be spoken before the coming of Christ. 
No stronger evidence of their antiquity could bo al- 
leged, than what is indisputably true; and if it wore 
to he questioned, every otlier truth of ancient liistory 
must first be set aside. 

That the prediction wjis prior to the event, many 
facts in the present state of the world abundantly testi- 
fy ; and many prophecies remain even yet to be fidfill- 
ed. But, independently of external testimony, the pro- 
phecies themselves bear intrinsic marks of tluiir anti- 
quity, and of their truth. Predictions c;oncerning the 
same event are sometimes delivered by a succession of 


* There are not wanting' proofs of the most srriipiihms care 
of the Hebrew text on the part of tlie .Jews : they have counted 
the large and small sections, the versos, tlie w«)i'ds, and even the 
letters in some of the books. They have likewise reckoned which 
is the middle letter of the Pentateuch— which is the middle clause 
of each book — and how many times each letter r>f tlie aljihabct 
occurs in all the Hebrew ^criptiiros. This, at least, shows that 
the .Tews were religiously careful to preserve the literal sense of 
Scripture. — llfrn's Mod. Jndahm. Simon Crit. Ilm. 0, 20. 
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prophets. Sometimes the same prophecy concerning* 
any city or nation gradually meets its fiiliilinent during 
a Jong protracted period, wJiere the truth of tiic predic- 
tion must be unfolded by degrees. They are, in gcise- 
ral, so interwoven with the Jiistory of the Jews — so 
casually introduced in their application to the surruiiiid • 
iiig nations — so frequently concealed in their purpori. 
even from the honoured but unconscious organs of their 
coinniunication, and preserving tliroughout so eiitirij a 
consistency— so different in the modes of their narra- 
tion, and eacli part preserving its own particular chai’ac- 
ter — so delivered without form or system — so shadowed 
under types and symbols — so complete when compared 
and combined — so apparently unconnected when dis- 
joined, and revealed in such a variety of modes and ex- 
pressions, that the very manner of their conveyance for- 
bids the idea of artifice ; or if they were false, nothing 
could admit of more easy detection — if true, nothing 
could bo more impossible to have been conceived by 
man. And they must cither bo a number of incohe- 
rent and detached pretensions to inspiration, that can 
bear no scrutiny, and that have no reference to futu- 
rity but what deceivers might have devised ; or else, 
the only alternative, they give such a comprehensive, 
yet minute representtatioii of future events — so various, 
yet so distinct -- so distant, yet so true — that none but 
lie wlio knoweth all things could have reveahvl them 
to man, and none but those >vho have hardened their 
hearts and closed their eyes can forbear from feeling 
and from perceiving them to be credentials of the truth, 
clear as light from heaven. To justify their preten- 
sions to their cotemporarics, the presets referred, on 
particular occasions, to some approaching circumstance 
as a proof of their proplietic spirit, and as a symbol or 
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representation of a more distant and important event. 
They could thus be distlng'tiisbod in tlwil' own a/fO from 
/Use prophets, if their predictions were then true, and 
they ventured to raise, from the succeeding ages of the 
world, that veil which no uninspired mortal could touch. 
They spoke of a deliverer of the human race — they de- 
scribed the desolation of cities and of nations, whose 
greatness was then unshaken, and whose splendour has 
ever since been unrivalled — and their predictions were 
of such a character, that time would infallibly refute or 
realize them. 

Religion deserves a candid examination^ and it de- 
mands nothing more. The fulfilment of prophecy forms 
part of the evidence of Christianity. And are tlie pro- 
phecies false, or are they true ? Is their fallacy ex- 
posed or their truth ratified by the event? And whe- 
ther ai*e they thus proved to be the delusions of impos- 
tors or the dictates of inspiration ? To the g(diition of 
these questions a patient and impartial inquiry alone is 
requisite : reason alone is appealed to, and no other 
faith is here necessary but that which arises as the na- 
tural and spontaneous fruit of rational conviction. Tlie 
man M'ho withholds this inquiry, and who will not he 
impartially guided by its result, is not only reckless of 
liis fate, but devoid of tbat of which lie prides liitiiself 
the most — even of all true liberality of seutinient : He 
is the bigot of infidelity, who .will not believe the truth 
because it is the truth. It is incontcstible, that, in a 
variety of ways, a marvellous change hsis taken place 
in the religious and political state of the world since 
the prophecies were delivered, A system of religion, 
widely different %oin any that then existed, has ema- 
nated from the land of Judea, and has spread over the 
civilized world. Many remarkable circumstances at- 
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tended its origin and its progress. The history of the 
life and character of its Founder, as it was written at 
the time, and acknowledged aa authentic by those who<^ 
believed on him, is so completely without a parallel, 
that it has often attracted the admiration, and excited 
the astonishment of infidels ; — and one of them even 
asks, if it be possible that the Sacred Personage, whose 
history tlie Scripture contains, should be himself a mere 
man; and acknowledges that the fiction of such a clia- 
racter is more inconceivable than the reality.* He 
possessed no temporal power, — he inculcated every 
virtue, — his life was spotless and perfect as his doctrine, 
— lie was put to deatli as a criminal. His religion was 
rapidly propagated, — his followers were persecuted, 
but iheir cause prevailed. The purity of his doctrine 
was inaliitained for a time, but it was afterwards cor- 
rupted. Yet Christianity has effected a great change. 
Since its establishment, the worship of heathen deities 
has ceased ; — all sacrifices have been abolished, even 
wliere liuiuau victims \vere immolated before ; and 
slavery, which prevailed in every state, is now un- 
known in every Christian country throughout Europe ; 
— knowledge has been increased, and many nations 
b.ave been civilized. The Christian religion has been 
extended over a great part of the world, and it is still 
enlarging its boundary ; and the Jews, though it ori- 
fVinated among them, yet continue to reject it. In re- 
gard to the political changes or revolutions of states, 
since the prophecies concerning them were delivered, 
— Jerusalem was destroyed and laid waste by the 


• Kousscau’s EvulluSf vol. ii. p. 215, quoted in Br€xv>1ci\ Teu 
It monies, p, 133 . 
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Romans— The land of Palestine, and the snrroundiii<? 
countries, are now thinly inhabited, and, in (.oniparison 
of their former fertility, have been almost converted into 
deseHs — the Jews have been scattered auwiiff the 
nations, and remain to this day a dispersed and yet a 
distinct people — Egypt, one of the first and most pow 
erful of nations, has long ceased to be a kingdom — Nine- 
veh is no more — Babylon is now a ruin — The Persian 
Empire succeeded to the Babylonian — The Grecian 
Empire succeeded to the Persian, and the Roman to 
the Grecian — The old Roman empire has been divided 
into several kingdoms — Rome itself became the seat of 
a government of a different nature from any other that 
ever existed in the world — The doctrine of the gospel 
was transformed into a system of spiritual tyranny ami 
of temporal power — The authority of the Pojkj was 
held supreme in Europe for many ages — The Sara- 
cens obtained a sudden and mighty power ; overran 
great part of Asia and of Europe ; and many parts of 
Christendom suffered much from tlieir incursions — 
The Arabs maintain their warlike character, and rt?- 
tain possession of their own land — The Africans are a 
humble race, and are still treated as slaves — Colonies 
have been spread from Europe to Asia, and are en- 
larging there — The Turkish empire attained to great 
power ; it continued to rise for the space of st^voral 
centuries, but it paused in its progress, has since de- 
cayed, and now evidently verges to its fall. These form 
some of the most prominent and remarkable facts of 
the history of the world from the ages of tin? prophe- 
cies to the present time ; and if, to o«ich and all of them, 
from the first to the last, an index is to In; found in the 
prophecies, we may warrantably conclude that they 
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i 50 ul<l only liave been revealed by the Ruler among 
the nations, and that they afford more than Iiuman 
testiniony of the truth of Christianity, 

In tha following’ treatise an attempt is made to give 
a general and concise sketch of such of the prophecies 
as have been distinctly foretold and clearly fulfilled, 
and as may he deemed sufficient to illustrate the truth 
of (Christianity. And, if one unbeliever be led the first 
step to a full and candid investigation of the truth, — if 
one doubting mind be convinced, — if one Christian be 
confirmed more strongly in his belief, — if one ray of 
the hope of belter things to come arise from hence, to 
enliven a single sorrowing heart, — if one atom be added 
(o the mass of evidence, the author of this little work 
will indtluT have lost his rewanl, nor spent his labour 
in vain. 


CHAPTER II. 


i‘U()riii!;(:iKs coxceunixg riiiusT and the chuistian 

UELIOION, 

It is one of the remarkable peeidiaritios of the Jewish 
religion, that while it claimed superiority over every 
other, and was distinguished trom them all, as alone 
inculcating the worship of the only living and true God, 
and while it was perfectly suited to the ])urpose for 
which it was <lesigned, it acknowledged that it was 
itself only preparatory to a future, a better, and perfect 
revelation. It was professedly adapted and limited to 
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one particular people ; — it was confined, in many of its 
institutions, to the land of Judea; — its morality was 
incomplete; — its ritual observances were numerous, 
oppressive, and devoid of any inherent merit and 
being* partial, imperfect and temporary, and full of 
promises of better things to come, for whicli it was 
only the means of preparing the way, it was evidently 
intended to be the presage ofanotljcr. It was not 
even calculated of itself to fulfil thovpromise which it 
records as given unto Abraham, that in him all tlio 
families of the earth should be blessed : —though its 
original institution was founded upon this promise, 
and although the accomplishment of it was tbe great 
end to be promoted, by the distinction* and separation 
of his descendants from all the nations of tlie earth. 
Blit it was subservient to this end, though it could not 
directly accomplish it, for the coming of a telavionr n as 
the greiit theme of prophecy, and the universa l belief 
of the Jews. From the coinmeiiceineut to the conclu- 
sion of tlie Scri|)tures of the Old Testam'mt, it ' « [ire - 
dieted or prefigured. They represent the first act of 
divine justice, which was exercised on the primogoni • 
tors of the human race, as mingled with divine mercy. 
Before their seclusion from paradise, a gleam of hope 
was seen to shine around them, in the promise of a 
suffering but triuniphaiit Deliverer. To Abraliani the 
same promise was conveyed in a more definite form, 
.lacob spoke distinctly of tbe coining of a Saviour. 

* “ Eecausc they had not executed my judf^ments, but had 
despised my statutes, and had polluted my Sabbaths, and their 
eyes were after their fathers* idols, wliereforc I gave them also 
statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby they should 
not live.” Ezek. xx. 24, 25. Acts xv. 10. 
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Mosos, the legislator and leader of the Hebrews, pro- 
phesied of another lawgiver that God was to raise up 
in a future age.* And wliile these early and general 
predictions occur in the historical part of Scripture, 
which sufficiently mark the purposed design of the 
Mosaic dispensation, the books that are avowedly pro- 
phetic are cleai’ly descriptive, as a minuter search will 
attest, of the advent of a Saviour, and of every thing 
pertaining to the kingdom he was to establish. Many 
things, apparently contradictory and irreconcilable, are 
foretold sis referring to a great Deliverer, whose dig- 
nity, wliose character, and Avhose office were altogether 
peculiar, and in wluun the fate of hiiniaii nature is re- 
presented as involved. IMaiiy passages that can bear 
no other apid- cation clearly testify of him : Thy King 
coine^h— by sulvaiion coineth — the Redeemer shall 
coi.*e to Zhv — t 'e Lord cometh — the Messenger of the 
•'•ovenaiit he hall come — blessed is he that cometh in 
the iianio of the Lord,f are expressions that occ’ir 
ihrongliout the prophecies. These unecjuivocally speak 
of the coming of a Savioui. But were every other 
proof wanting, the prophecy of Daniel is sufficient in- 
controvcrtibly to establish the fact, which we affirm in 
the very words, — that the coming of the Messiah is 
I'orc'told in ihc Old Tostameut. The same fact is con- 
lirincd by the belief of tlu5 Jews in every age. It is so 
deeply and indelihly impressed on their minds, that 
notwithstauding the dispersion of their race through- 
out the world, and the disappointinent of their hopes 
for eighteen hundred years after the prescribed period 


* Dent, xviii. 15, 18. 

Zi’clu ix. 9 ; Ts;i, lix. 20; Isa. Ixii. 11 ; Mai, iii. 1 ; Isa. 
XXXV. 1* ; IVa. cxviii. 26 ; Dau. ix. 25, 26. 
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ofTiis coming, the* expectation of the Messiah still tiirnis 
a bond of union which no distance can dissolve, and 
which no eartidy power can destroy. 

As the Old Testament eloes contain prophecies of a 
yavioiir that was to appear in the world ; the only <pies- 
tion to be resolved is, whether nil that it testifies of 
him be fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ ? On a 
subject so interesting, so extensive, and important, 
wiiich Inis been so amply discussird by many able di- 
vines, the reader is referred to the w’orks of Harrow, 
of Pearson, and of Clarke. A summary view must be 
very imperfect and incomplete; but it is hero given, 
as it may serve, to the general reader, to exhibit the 
connexion between the Old and the New Testament, 
Jind as of itself it may be deemed conclusive of the ar- 
gument in favour of Christianity. 

A few of the leading features of the propln^cu"^ ^.un- 
cerning Christ, and their fulfilment, shall be traced — 
as they mark the time of bis appearance — the place* i»f 
his birth — and the family out of which he was to arise 
— his life and character, his miracles, his sufferings, 
and his death — the nature of his doctrine-— the desitru 

o 

and the effect of his coming — and the extent of bis 
kingd<»m. 

The time of the Messiah's appearance in tin* world, 
as predicted in the Old Testament, is defiiu'd by j: 
number of concurring circumstances, that fix it to the 
very date of the advent of Christ. The last bh*ssing 
of Jacob to his sons, when he comiUfinded them to ga- 
ther themselves together that he might tell thorn wbal 
should befal them in the last days, contains this pre- 
diction concerning Judah; “The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from b(^tw(*en his 
feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gather- 
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iiig of tfic [jeop/e 6e, dale fixed /jy t/dx pro- 

[)li(*<jy for the comings of Shiloh, or tha Saviour, was not 
to exceed the time that the descendants of Judah were 
to (.‘ontiniio an united people — ^that a king sliould reign 
among them — tliat they should he governed by their 
own laws, and tliat their judges were to be from among 
their br(*lliren. The prophecy of Midachi adds anotlier 
standard for measuring the time : “ Behold I send my 
m(*ss(Miger, and he shall prepare the way before me, 
and the L(»rd, whom ye seek, shall come suddenly to 
his teinph^, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in ; beliold he shall come, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.”f No words can be more expressive of the 
coming of the promised Messiah ; and they as clearly 
imply his appeuraiico in the temple heforo it should be 
destroyed. lint it may also be here remarked that Ma- 
lachi was the last of the prophets : With his predictions 
the vision and the prophecy were sealed up, or the 
canon of the Old Testament was cornph^ted. Though 
many prophets immediately preceded him, after his 
time there was no prophet in Israel ; but all the Jews, 
Avlictlier of ancient or modern times, look for a mes- 
senger, to prepare the way of the Lord, immediately 
before his coming. The long succession of prophets 
bad drawn to a close ; and the concluding words of 
the Old Testament, subjoined to an admonition to 
remouiher tiie law of Moses, import that the next pro- 
ph(»t would he the harbinger of tlio Messiah. Another 
criterion of tJie time is thus imparted. In regard to the 
advent of the Messiah, before the destruction of tlie 
second tmnjile, the w'ords of Ilaggai are remarkably 
explicit : “ The desire of all nations shall come, and f 


‘ (Jfii. xlix. 10. 


•j* IMal. iii. 1. 
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will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of 
the former, and in this place will I give peace.”* The 
contrast wdiich the prophet had just drawn between llie 
glory of Solomon’s temple and that which had been 
erected in its stead, to which he declares it was, in 
comparison, as nothing, — the solemn manner of its in- 
troduction, ** Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, yet once 
it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens and 
the earth the excellency of the latter house excelling 
that of gold and silver ; the expression so characteristic 
of the Messiah, the desire of all nations and the 
blessing of peace that was to accompany his coming — 
all tend to denote that he alone is spoken of, who was 
the hope of Israel, and of w'honi all the prophets did 
testify, and that his presence would give to that temple 
a greater glory than llijit ol* the former. The Saviour 
was thus to appear, according to the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, during the time of the continuance of 
the kingdom of Judah, previous to the demolition of 
the temple, and immediately subsequent to tlie next 
prophet. But the time is rendered yet more definite. 
In the prophecies of Daniel, the kingdom of the Messiali 
is not only foretold as commencing in the time of the 
fourth monarchy, or Roman empire ; but the express 
number of years, that were to precede his coining, are 
plainly intimated ; “ Seventy weeks are determined up- 
on thy people, and upon thy holycity, to finish the trans- 
gression and to make an end of sins, and to make recon- 
ciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting right- 
eousness, and to seal iip tlie vision and prophecy, and to 
anoint the Most Holy. Know therefore and understand 


II ag. ii. 7. 
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tliJit from ilie going forth of the commandment to re- 
store and to build Jerusalem, unto Messiah the prince, 
shall be seven weeks and threescore and two weeks.”* 
Computation by weeks of years was common among the 
Jews, and every seventh was the Sabbatical year ; se- 
venty weeks thus amounted to four hundred and ninety 
years. In these words the prophet marks the very time 
and uses the very name of Messiah, the prince ; so en- 
tirely is all ambiguity done away. 

The plainest inference may be drawn from these pro- 
])hecies. All of them, while, in every respect, they pre- 
suppose the most perfect Imowledge of futui'ity ; while 
tiiey w'cre unquestionably delivered and publicly known 
for ages previous to the time to which they referred ; 
wliilo there is Jewish testimony of their application to 
the time of the Messiah, f which was delivered fifty 
years before Christ ; and while they refer to different 
contingent and unconnected events, utterly undeter- 
minable and inconceivable by all human sagacity ; — ac- 
cord in perfect unison to a single precise period where 
all their different lines terminate at once — the very ful- 
ness of time when Jesus appecired. A king then reigned 
over the Jews in their own land — they w'ere governed 
by their own laws — and the council of their nation exer- 
cised its authority and power. Before that period, the 
other tribes were extinct or dispersed among the na- 
tions. Judah alone remained, and tiie last sceptre in 
Israel had not then departed from it. Every stone of 
the temple was tlieii unmoved : it was the admiration 
of the Romans, and might have stood for ages. But in a 
short space, all these concurring testimonies to the time 

* Dnii. ix. 2 1, 25. 

t U. Noluimias quoted by Grotius dc rifif. 
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of the advent of the Messiah, passed away. During tin* 
very year, the twelfth of his ago, i)i whicli (’lirist first 
piddicly appoart'd in tJie temple, Arehelaus the king 
was dethroned and banislied — Copoiiiiis was appointed 
procurator — and the kingdom of Jiuh*a, the last remnant 
of the greatness of Israel, was debased into apart of the 
province at' Syrhi.'^‘ The sceptre ^y^^s smitten from ihr 
hiVnIs of the tribe of Judah — the crown fell from their 
hands — their f^lory departed— and, soon after the death 
of Christ, of their temple one stone was not left upon 
another — theiv eoiumonwoaUli \tse\f became as com- 
plete a ruin, and was broken in pieces — and they have 
ever since been scattered throughout the world, a naun* 
but not a nation. After the lapse of nearly four hun- 
dred years posterior to the time of Malachi, another 
prophet appeared who was the herald of the Messiah. 
And the testimony of Josephus eonfirms the aceoimt 
given ill Scripture of Jolin (he Baptist.f Every mark 
that denoted the time of the coining of the Messiah 
was erased soon after the crucifixion of Christ, and c(uihl 

never afterwards be renewed And, with respect to tin* 

projdiecics of Daniel, it is remarkable, at this reinott* 
period, how little discrepancy of opinion lias existed 
among the most learned men, as to tin* space from tin* 
time of the passing ont of the edict to rebuild Jc'rn- 
salem, after (he IJabylonisli captivity, to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, ami the snbsecjuent events 
foretold in the projdiecy. Our design preclmh's detail : 
But tlie niiiiiite coincidence of the narrative of the New 
Testament ami the Jiistory of the dews, willi tlie sub- 
divisions of time wbicb it enumerates, are additional 
attestations of its general amiraiy as applicable to 


Jos(’]>h, Ant. 17. c. 13. 
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Clirist. This coincidence is the more striking, as it is 
unnoticed by the rclaters of the facts which establish 
it, and as it has been left, without the possibility of any 
adaptation of the events, to the discovery of modern 
cJiroiiologists. The following observations of Dr. Sa- 
miiel Clarke, partly communicated to him, as he ac- 
kiiow]edg(is, hy Sir Isaac Newton, elucidate this pro- 
phecy so clearly that every reader will forgive their in- 
sertion:—*^ When the angel says to Daniel, Serettiy 
weeks are determined upon thy people, — Was this 

written after the event ? Or can it reasonably \)e as- 
cribed to chance, that from the seventh year of Artax- 
erxes the king, (when Ezra went up from Babylon unto 
dcrnsalem, with a commission to restore tlu^ government 
of (ho Jews,) (o (he death of Christ, (from Ann. Xa- 
hon. 290, to Ann. Nahon. 780) should be ])r(*cisc*]y 
190 f70 weeks ot) years. When the anged teIJs Da- 
niel, that in llireescore and two weeks the street (of Je- 
rnsahmi) should be built again, and the M\all, even in 
troublous times, (but ibis, in troublous times, not like 
those that should he under Alessiali the prince when h(» 
should come to reign;) — Was this written after the 
event ? Or can it reasonably be ascribed to chance, 
that from tlie 28tli year of Artaxerxes, when the walls 
w<T 0 finished, to tlie birth of Christ, (from Ann. Xo- 
bon, 311 (o 7-15.) should be precisely 434 (62 weeks of) 
years. When Daniel farther says, And he shall con- 
firm (or, nevertheless he shall confirm) the covenant 
with many for one week — Was this written after the 
event ? Or can it reasonably be ascribed to chance, 
that from the death of Christ (Ann. Dom. 33,) to the 
4!ommainl given first to Peter to preach to Cornelius and 
tin* Gentiles ( Ann. Dom. 40,) should bo exactly seven 
(one week of) years ? Wliou be still adds, And in the 
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tiiulsf of the tceeky (atitl in half a wvvh ) he shill ta^fse 
the saerijitr ami the oblation to cense j and fur the uwr. 
i^preaiUng of abominations he shall make it desolfttc — 
Was this uritton after the event ? Or, cnti it ^vith any 
reason, be ascribed to chance, that from Vespnsian^s 
march into Judea in the spring Ann, Dorn, 67, to the 
taking of Jerusalem by Titus in the autumn Ann, 
Dom, 70, should be half a septenary of years, or three 
years and a half?”* 

That the time at which the promised Messiah was 
to appear is clearly defined in these prophecies ; that tlui 
expectation of the coining of a great king or deliverer 
Avas then prevalent, not only among the Jews, but 
among all the eastern nations, in consequence of theses 
prophecies ; that it afterwards excited that people to 
revolt, and proved the cause of their greater dt'Struc- 
tion, — the impartial and unsuspected evidence of hea- 
then authors is combined, with the reluctant and ample 
testimony of the Jews themselves, to attest. 

Tacitus, Suetonius, Josephus, and Pliilo agree in 
testifying the antiquity of the prophecies, and their ac- 
knowledged reference to that period. t Even the Jews, 

* Clarke’s Works, fol. edit. vol. ii, p. 721. 

f Pluribus persuabio inerat, aniiquh sicerdotum libris eocti- 
neri— CO ipso tempore fore — ut valc.sccret Orioris, ])rorectiquc 
Judeea, rcrum potireutiir. Qua* ambages Ve.s])as]ainim ct Tit uni 
predfxerunt. Sod vulgus, (Judmoriwj,) more humaneD enpidi- 
iiis, sibi tanium fatorum magnitudinem interpretari, no adversi>, 
quidem, ad vera mutabautur — Tacit, yinn. K. 13. Percvobuemi 
Oriente toto constaus ophriu esse infiUh, ut eo ir,nporc Judani pro- 
fecti, rcrum potireutiir. Id de impel io Pomano, quantum po- 

stea eveiitu paiuit, prtcdictiini Judeei ad se habcKtcs, rcheUurunt 

Suet, in Vesp. 1. 8. c. 1. Julius Maranalhus^ quoted by Suctoniv.i^ 
lib, 2, 93 — dc Bella VII. 31 ; Philo do Proem, et Pen, 
p, 923-1. 
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to this day, own that the time wlien their Messiah ought 
to have appeared, according to their prop]i(H:ies, is long 
since past, and they attribute the delay of his coining 
to the sinfulness of their nation. And thus, from the 
distinct prophecies themselves ; from the testimony of 
profiuw historiutis ; and from the concessions of the 
Jews, every requisite proof is afforded tJiat Christ ap- 
peared when all the concurring circumstances of the 
time denoted the prophesied period of his advent. 

The predictions contained in the Old Testament re- 
specting both the family out of which the Messiah was 
to aris(!, and the place of his birth, are almost as cir- 
cumstantial, and arc equally applicable to Christ, as 
those which refer to the time of his appearance. He 
w'as to be an Israelite, of the tribe of Judah, of the fa- 
mily of David, and of the town of Bethlehem. The two 
former of these ?'articiilars are implied in the promise 
made to Abraham, — in the prediction of Moses, — in the 
prophetic benediction of Jacob to Judah, — and in the 
reason assigned for the superiority of that tribe, be- 
cause out of it the chief ruler should arise. And the 
two last, that the jMessiah was to be a descendant of 
David and a native of Bethlehem, are expressly affirm- 
ed. There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and. a branch shall grow out of his roots, and the 
Spirit of the J^ord slndl rest ujwn him,^ That this pro- 
phecy refers to the deliverer of tJie liunian race, is evi- 
dent from the whole of the succeeding chapter, which 
is descriptive of the kingdom of the Messiah, of the 
calling of the Gentiles, and of the restoration of Israel. 
The same fact is predicted in many passages of the pro- 
phecies : — “ Thine house and thy kingdom shall bo 

* Isaiaii, xi. 1. 
c 
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established for ever before thee.— I have made a cove- 
nant with my chosen. I have sworn to David my ser- 
vant, thy seed will I establish for ever, and build up thy 
throne to all generations.— Beliold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righte • 
ous branch, and a king sliall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute judgment and justice on the earth ; and 
this is the name whereby he shall be called — the Lord 
our Righteousness.*’* The place of the birth of the 
Messiah is thus clearly foretold: — Thou Bethlehem 
Ephriitah, in the land of Judah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth,” or as the Hebrew word implies, t shall 
he be born — that is to be ruler in Israel, whose go- 
ings forth hath been of old, from everlasting.’’^ That 
all these predictions were fulfilled in Jesus Christ ; 
that he was of that country, tribe ami family, of the 
house and lineage of David, and born in Bethlehem,— 
we have the fullest evidence in the testimony of all the 
evangelists ; in two distinct accounts of the genealogies, 
(by natural and legal succession), which, according to 
the custom of the Jews, were canjfuUy preserved ; in 
the acquiescence of the enemies of Christ to the truth 
of tlie fact, against which there is not a single surmise 
in history ; and in the appeal made, by some of the 
earliest of the Christian wTiters, to the unquestionable 
testimony of the records of the census, taken at the very 
time of our Saviour’s birth by order of Cwsar.J Here*, 
indeed, it is impossible not to be struck with the exact 
fulfilment of prophecies which are apparently contra- 

• 2 Sam. vii. IG. P^al. Ixxxix. 3, 4. Jer. xxiii. 5. 
iivii. X. 1 1 ; XV. 4; xvii. 6. 2 Sam. vii. 12, &i\ 

J 31 ic. V. 2. 

^ Justin 31 ar. ap. 1. p. 55, ed. ThirL Tert. in 31uik iv. in. 
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dictory and irreconcilable, and with the manner in 
Avliich they were providentially accoinidished. The 
spot of Christ’s nativity wins distant from the place of 
the abode of his parents, and the region in which he 
began his ministry was remote from the place of his 
birth ; and another prophecy respecting him was in this 
manner verified : “ In the land of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali, by the way of the sea beyond Jordan, in G^ililee 
of the nations, the people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light ; they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.* 
Thus, the time at which the predicted IMessiah was to 
appear ; the nation, the tribe, and the family from which 
he was to be descended ; and the place of his birth — 
no populous city, but of itself an inconsiderable place 
— were all clearly foretold ; and as clearly refer to Je- 
sus ( 'huist ; and idl meet their completion in him. 

But the facts of his life, and the features of his cha- 
racter, are also drawn with a precision that cannot be 
misunderstood. The obscurity, the meanness, and po- 
verty of his external condition are thus represented ; — 
“ He shall grow up before the Lord like a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground : he hath no form or 
comeliness ; o^id when we shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him. — Thus saith the 
Lord, to him whom man despiseth, to him whom the 
nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, kings shall see 
and arise, princes also shall worship.’ t That such 
was the condition in which Christ appeared, the whole 
history of his life abundantly testifies. And the Jews, 
looking in the pride of their hearts, for an earthly king, 
disregaided these prophecies concerning him, Avere de- 


Isaiah ix. 1, 2. Matt. iv. 16. f haiah liii. 2; xlix. 7. 
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oeived by their traditions, and found only a stone of 
stumbling, where, if they had searched their Scriptures 
aright, they would have discovered an evidence of the 
Messiah. “ Is not this the carpenter s son ; is not this 
the son of Mary ? said they, and they were offended at 
him.” His riding in humble triumph into Jerusalem ; 
Ids being betrayed for thirty pieces of silver, and 
scourged, and buffeted, and spit upon ; the piercing of 
his hands and of his feet ; the last offered draught of 
vinegar and gall ; the parting of his raiment, and cast- 
ing lots upon his vesture ; the manner of his death and 
of his burial, and his rising again without seeing cor- 
ruption, — were all expressly predicted, and all these 
predictions were literally fulfilled. If all these prophe- 
cies admit of any application to the events of the life of 
any individual, it can only be to that of the author of 
diristianity. And what other religion can produce a 
single fact which was actually foretold of its founder ? 

Though the personal appearance or moral condition 
of the Messiah was represented, by the Jewish pro- 
phets, such as to bespeak no grandeur, his personal 
character ^18 described as of a higher order than that of 
the sons of men. Righteousness shall be the girdle of 
his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. He 
hath done no violence, neither was there any deceit in 
his lips. The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord. The Lord God hath given me the 
tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak 
a word in season to him that is weary. He shall feed 


* Zeeh. ix. 9; xi. 13. Isa. i. 6. Psa. xxii. 10; ]xix. 31 ; 
xxii. 18. Isa. liii. 9. Psa. xvi. 10. 
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Ills flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs 
with his arm, and carry them in his bosom. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he 
not quench. Behold, thy king cometh unto thee : he 
is just and having salvation ; lowly and riding upon an 
ass. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street. He was oppressed and aflBict- 
ed, yet he opened not his mouth; he was brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shear- 
ers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. I gave my 
back to the smite rs, and my cheek to them that pluck- 
ed ott’ the hair ; I did not hide my flice from shame and 
spitting. The Lord God hath opened mine ear that I 
was not rebellious, neither turned away back. The 
Lord will help me, therefore shall I not be confounded ; 
therefore have I sel my face like a flint, and I kno>y 
that 1 shall not be ashamed.”* How many virtues are 
thus l eprcftoutorl in the prophecies, as characteristic of 
the Messiah ; and how applicable are they all to Christ 
alone, and how clearly embodied in his character I His 
wisdom and knowledge — his speaking as never man 
spake — the general meekness of his manner and mild- 
ness of his conversation — ^liis perfect candour and un- 
sullied purity — his righteousness — his kindness and 
compassion — his genuine humility — his peaceable dis- 
position — his unrepining patience — ^liis invincible cour- 
age — his more than heroic resolution, and more than 
human forbearance — ^liis unfaltering trust in God, and 
complete resignation to his will, are all portrayed in 
the liveliest, the most affecting, and expressive terms ; 


* Isa. xi. 2, 5; xl. 11 ; 1. i, 6, 7; xlii. 2, 3; liii. 7. 8, II. 
Zl'cIi. ix. 9. 
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and among all who ever breathed the breath of Ufe^ 
they can be applied to Christ alone.* 

Mahomet pretended to receive a divine warrant to 
sanction his past impurities and to license his future 
crimes. How different is the appeal of Jesus to earth 
and to heaven : “ Jf I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. — Search the Scriptures, for these arc 
they which testify of me.” They did testify of the 
coming of a Messiah, and of the superhuman excellence 
of his moral character. And if the life of Jesus was 
wonderful and unparalleled of itself, how miraculous 
does it appear, when all his actions develop tlie pro- 
phetic character of the promised Saviour ! The inter- 
nal and external evidence are here combined at once ; 
and, while the life of Christ proved that he was a right- 
eous person, it proved also, as testified of by the pro- 
phets, that he was the Sou of God. 

In describing the blessings of the reign of tlic Mes- 
siah, the prophet Isaiah foretold the greatness and tin? 
benignity of his miracles ; — The eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be iin • 
stopped ; the lame man shall leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of^the dumb shall sing.”*]* The history of .Tesus 
shows how such acts of mercy formed the frequent ex- 
ercise of his power : at his word the blind received 
their sight— ^the lame walked— the deaf heard— and the 
dumb spake.;]: 

TTie death of Christ was as unparalleled as his life ; 
and the prophecies arc as minutely descriptive of his 
sufferings as of his virtues. Not only did the paschal 

• Sec Barrow on the Creed, p. 190. 
t Isa. XXXV. 5. + IMattli. xi. 5. 
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lambf which was to be killed every year in nil the /»- 
inilios of Israel — which was to he taken oiit of the 
flock, to be without blemish — to be eaten with bitter 
herbs — to have its blood sprinkled, and to be kept 
whole that not a bone of it should be broken — not only 
did the offering* up of Isaac, and the lifting up of the 
brazen serpent in the wilderness, by looking upon which 
the people were healed, — and many ritual observances 
of the Jews,— prefigure the manner of Christ’s death, 
iind the sacrifice which was to be made for sin : — ^bnt 
many express declarations abound in the prophecies, 
that Christ was indeed to suffer. Exclusive of the re- 
peated declarations^ in the Psalms, of afflictions which 
apply literally to him, and are interwoven with allu- 
sions to the Messiah’s kingdom, the prophet Daniel, f 
in limiting the time of his coming, directly affirms 
that the Messiah vas to be cut off ; and in the same 
manifest allusion, Zechariah uses these emphatic words: 
“ A', rake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and against 
the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts : 

smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. 

I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace of sup- 
plications ; and they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced, luid they shall mourn for him.”J 

But Isaiah, who describes, with eloquence worthy of 
a prophet, the glories of the kingdom that was to come, 
characterises, with the accuracy of a historian, the hu- 
miliation, the trials, and the agonies which were to pre- 
cede the triumphs of the Redeemer of a world ; and 

• Psi. ii. xxii. l, 6, 7, IG, 18; xxxv. 7, 11, 12 • Ixix. 20, 21 ; 
cix. 2, 3, 5, 25 ; cxviii. 22. 

t 2I». + Zeeh. xiii. T ; xii. 10. 
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the history of Christ forms, to tlie very letter, the 
commeutiiry and the completion of /ns every predic- 
tion. Ill a single passage,^ — the connexion of which 
is uniateiTiipted, its antiquity indisputable, and its ap- 
plication obvious, — the sufferings of the servant of God 
(who, under the same denomination, is previously de- 
scribed as he wlio was to be the light of the Gentiles, 
the Salvation of God to the ends of the earth, and the 
Elect of God in whom his soul delighted)f are so mi- 
nutely foretold that no illustration i^ requisite to show 
that they testify of Jesus. Of the multitude of paral- 
lel passages in the New Testament, a few shall be se- 
lected and subjoined to the pn^phecy. 

“ is despised and rejected of men ; He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not ; He had not 
where to lay his head ; they derided him. — A man of 
sorrows and acquainted xoiih grief ; Jesus wept at the 
grave of Lazarus ; He mourned over Jesusaiem ; He 
felt the ingratitude and the cruelty of men ; He bore 
the contradiction of sinners against himself — and these* 
ai’e expressions of sorrow which were peculiarly his 
own ; ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me ; but fpr this end came I into the world. — My God ! 
iny God ! why hast thou forsaken me ?’ ife hidy as it 
were, our faces from him ; he was despised, and tee. 
esteemed him not , — All his disciples forsook him, and 
fled. Not this man, but Harabbas : now Harabbas was 
a robber. The soldiers mocked him, and bowed the 
knee before him in derision.” The catalogue of his suf- 
ferings is continued in the words of the prophecy — 

“ Wc did esteem him stricken, smitten of Cwd and af 
Jiicted ; He was xcounded, he was o^jpressed, he was 


* Isa. iff. 13, &r. and chap. iiii. f Isa. xlii. 10 ; xl x. 6. 
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afflicted ; He was brought as a lamb to the slaughter ; 
Z/lif was /a^eu aesay ly dis/ress riud ly jvdyfuent , ” And 
to this general description is united the detail of mi- 
nuter incidents, which fixes the fact of their application 
to Jesus— “ He was cut off out of the land of the living ; 
He was crucified in the flower of his age. They (the 
people) made his grave with the wicked^ but he was with 
the rich after his death; Joseph of Arimatliea, a rich 
man, went and begged the body of Jesus, and laid it in 
his own new tomb.* He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors ; He was crucified between two thieves. His 
visage was so marred^ more than any man's^ and his 
form nwre than the sons of men^' — without any direct 
allusion made to it, but in literal fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy —the bloody sweat, the traces of the crown of 
thorns— his having been spitted on, and smitten on the 
head — disfigured the face ; — while the scourge, the 
nails in his hands and in his feet, and the spear that 
pierced his side, marred the form of Jesus more than 
that of the sons of men. 

That this circumstantial and continuous description 
of the Messiah’s sufierings might not admit of any am- 
biguity — the dignity of his person — the incredulity of 
the Jews — the innocence of the sufferer — tlie cause of 
his sufferings— and his consequent exaltation, — are aU 
particularly marked, and are equally applicable to the 
doctrine of the gospel. “ He shall be exalted and ex- 
tolled, and he very high ; Who hath believed our re- 
part, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed 9 
For he shall grow up as a tender plant f t^c. The mean 
external condition of Christ is here assigned as the rea- 
son of the unbelief of the Jews, and it was the very rea- 
son which they themselves assigned. The prediction 
points out the procuring cause of his sufiPerings — “ He 
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haJth home oitr ffriefsy he hath carried our sorrows. 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many* He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities, tike chastisement of our pence ^oas upon 
him, and imth his stripes tee are healed. His own self 
hare our sins in his body on the tree, that we, being 
dead unto sin, should live unto righteousness ; by whose 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone 
astray, and have turned every one to his own tvay, and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity cf us all : All 
flesh have sinned ; ye were as sheep going astray, hut 
ye are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls. He hath done no violence, neither teas there 
any deceit in his mouth ; Thou shall make his soul an 
offering for sin : God made him to he sin for us, who 
knew^no sin.” 

The whole of this prophecy thus refers to the Mes- 
siah. It describes both his debasement and his dig- 
nity — his rejection by the Jews — his humility, his 
affliction, and his agony — his magnanimity and his cha- 
rity — how his words were disbelieved — how his state 
was lowly— how his sorrow was severe — how he opened 
jiot his mouth but to make intercession for the trans- 
gressors. In diameti^jcal opposition to every dispensa- 
tion of Providence Vt Inch is registered in tlie records of 
the Jews, it represents spotless innocence suffering by 
the appointment of Heaven,— death as the issue of per- 
fect obedience, — his righteous servant as forsaken of 
God, — and one wlio was perfectly immnciilate hearing 
the chastisement of many guilty — sprinkling many na- 
tions from their iniquity, by virtue of his sacrifice, — 
justifying many by his knowledge, and dividing a por- 
tion with the great, and the spoil with the strung, be- 
cause he hath poured out his soul in death. This pro- 
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phecy, therefore, simply as a prediction prior to the 
event, renders the very unbelief of the Jews an evi- 
dence against them, converts the scandal of the cross 
into an argument in favour of Christianity, and pre- 
sents us with an epitome of the truth — a miniature of 
the gospel in some of its most striking features. The 
simple exposition of it sufficed at once for the conver- 
sion of the eunuch of Ethiopia ; and, without the aid of 
an apostle, it can boast, in more modem times, of a 
nobler trophy of its truth— -in a victory which it was 
mainly instrumental in obtaining and securing, over the 
strong! y-ri vetted prejudices and long-tried infidelity of 
a man of genius and of rank, who was one of the most 
abandoned, insidious, and successful of the advocates of 
impurity, and of the enemies of the Christian faith.* 

Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to 
suffer, accoi'ding to the Scriptures ; .and thus the apostle 
testifies — Those things which God had showed by the 
mouth of all the prophets, that Christ should suffer, he 
hath so fulfilled. 

That the Jews still retain these prophecies, and are 
the means of preserving them, and communicating them 
throughout the world, while they bear so strongly 
against themselves, and testify so clearly of a Saviour 
that was first to suffer, and then to be exalted,— * are 
facts as indiibitahlc as they are unaccountable, and give 
a confirmation to the truth of Christianity, than which 
it is difficult to conceive any stronger. The prophecies, 
as we have seen, by a simple enumeration of a few of 
them that testify of the sufferings of the Messiah, 
need no forced interpretation, but apply, in the plainest, 
simplest, and most literal manner, to the history of the 


Burnet’s Life of the Earl of Rochester, p. 70, 71. 
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sufferiugs and pf the death of Christ. In the testimony 
of the Jews to the existence of these prophecies long 
prior to the Christian era ; in their remaining unalter- 
ed to this hour ; in the accounts given by tlie evan- 
gelists of tlie life and death of Christ ; in the testi- 
mony of heathen authors and in the arguments of 
the first opposers of Christianity, from the mean con- 
dition of its author, and the manner of his death ; — we 
have now greater evidence of the fulfilment of all these 
prophecies, than could have been conceived possible at 
so great a distance of time. 

But the prophecies farther present with the cha- 
racter of the gospel as well as of its aathor, and with \ 
description of the extent of his kingdcni us 'aei' o. 
his sufferings. It was prophesied that tlie 
was to reveal the will of God to man, ao'j ‘*11811 a 
new Snd perfect religion : — ^^‘,1 will raise tliem up a 
propliet, and I will put my words in his moutii, and he 
shall speak unto them all that I shall command him ; 
and it shall come to pass that whensoever will not heark- 
en unto my words which he shall speak in my name, 
will require it of him. — Unto us a cliild is )‘orn, unto 
us a Son given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder, and his name shall be . ailed Wonderful, 
Counsellor^ the Mighty God, the Everla. ling Father, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increase * f bis govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end ; upon the throne 
of David, and upon his kingdom to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and justice from henceforth, 
even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will per- 

* Auctor nominis cjus Christus, Tiberio imperitant^ per pro- 
curatorem Fontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat.—- 7*act7. Jn. 
XV. 44. 
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form this. — There shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse ; he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of his ears; with 
righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove ^yith 
equity. — I, the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gen- 
tiles to open the blind eyes. — Incline your ear and come 
unto me> hear and your soul shall live ; an J I will make 
an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mer- 
cies of David. Behold, I have given him for a wit- 
ness to the peoiile, for ? deader and a commander to the 
pennh‘. I will up one shepherd over them, and he 
fee.d them, and 1 will make with them a covenant 
ol jM\ace, and it sliall be an everlasting covenant, and 
I wil* set my sail 'tfi ary in the midst of them ; one king 
shall be king to tli nu all, neither shall they defile tfiem- 
selvoL any .nore with idols. They shall have one 
shepherd. They shall also walk in my judgments, and 
ray servant David shaP be their prince foi ever. Be- 
hold the days come, saith the Lord, tliat 1 will make a 
new covenant, and this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel, after these dayN:. 
1 will put my biw in their iu'^'ard parts, and write it 
in theii' hearts, Uiid will be their God, and they shall be 
my people ; and they shall teach no more every man his. 
neighbour, and every man hU brother, saying, Know the 
Lord ; for they all shall i^ow me from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the . Lord, for I will 
forgive their iniquity and remember their sins no 
more.”* A future and perfect revelation of the divine 

* Deut. xvii. 18, l9. Isa. ix. 6| 7 ; xlii. 6 ; xi. 1,6; Iv. 3, 4>. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 25 ; xxxvii. 26. Jer. xxxi. 31, 33, 34. 
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will is thus explicitly foretold. That these promised 
blessings were to extend beyond the confines of Judea, 
is expressly and frequently predicted : — “ It is a light 
thing that thou shouldst be my servant, to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel. 

1 will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.*** 
While many of the prophecies which are descriptive 
of the glories of the reign of the IMessiah, refer to its 
universal extension, and to the final restoration of the 
Jews, they detail and define, at the same time, the na- 
ture and the blessings of the gospel ; and no better de- 
scription or definition could now be given nf the doc- 
trine of Christ, and of the conditions wliicli he hath 
proposed for the acceptance of man, than those very 
prophecies which were delivered many hundreds i>f 
years before he appeared in the world. Tlie gospel, as 
the name itself signifies, denotes glad tidings. Christ 
himself invited those who were w'eary and heavy laden 
to come unto him that they might find rest unto their 
souls. He was the messenger of peace. He came, as 
he professed, to offer a sacrifice for the sins of the world, 
and to reveal the will of God to man. He published 
the terms of our acceptance. His word is still that of 
reconciliation, his law that of love ; and all the duty 
ho has prescribed tends to qualify man for spiritual and 
eternal felicity, for this is the sum and the object of it 
all. What more could have been given, and what less 
could have been required ? In similar terms do the 
prophecies of old describe the new law that was to be 
revealed, and the advent of the Saviour that was to 
come : — “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, 


Isa. xlix. 6 ; Ivi. 6, &c. 
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O (laughter of Jerusalem ; behold thy king cometh unto 
thee. How beautiful upon the mountaina arc the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
publisheth salvation. The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Having read these words out of the law, in the syna- 
gogue, Jesus said, “ this day is the Scripture fulfilled.” 
He was a teacher of righteousness and of peace, and 
in him alone it could have been fulfilled. The same 
character of joy, indicative of the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, is also given by different prophets. He was to 
finish transgression, to make an end of sins, and to 
make reconciliatbm for iniquity ; to sprinkle clean wa- 
ter upon tlie pc<>ple of G 9 d, to sprinkle many nations, 
to save them from their'iiucleanness, and to open a 
fountain for sin .'iid for uncleauness. Let the wicked 
forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord and he will have 
mercy upon him. 1 will forgive their iniquity and re- 
member their sins no more. The Messiah , was to be 
anointed to comfort all that mourn, to appoint unto 
them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.”* And in the 
gospel of peace these promised blessings are realiz- 
ed. We now see what many prophets and wise men 
did desire in vain to see. The Cliristian religion has 
indeed been sadly perverted and corrupted, and its cor- 
ruptions are the subjects of prophecy. Bigotry has often 

* Isa. lii. 7 ; Ixi. 1 ; xlii. 1, 3. Jor. xxxi. 34. Dan. ix. g-t. 
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tarnished and obscured all its benignity. Its lovely 
form lias been shrouded in a mask of superstition, of 
tyranny and of murder. But the religion of Jesus, 
pure from the lips of . its Author, ,and the pen of his 
apostles, is calculated to diffuse universal happiness — 
tends effectually to promote the moral culture and the 
civilization of huinanity — ameliorates the condition and 
perfects the nature of man. It is a doctrine of right- 
eousness, a perfect rule of duty — It abolishes idolatry, 
and teaches all to worship God only — It is full of pro- 
mises to all who obey it — It reveals the met bod of re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and imparts the nutans to ob- 
tain it — It is good tidings to the meek — it binds up tlie 
broken-hearted, and presents to us the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness, or the most perfect system of consolation, 
under all the evils of life, that can be concei\ ed by man. 
For the confirmation of all these prophecies concerning 
it, we stand not in need of Jewish testimony, or that of 
the primitive Christians, or of any testimony whatever. 
It is a matter of experience and of fact. The doctrine 
of the gospel is in complete accordance with the pre- 
dictions respecting it. When we compare it with any 
impure, degrading, vicious, and cruel system of religion 
that existed in the world when those prophecies were 
delivered, its superiority must be apparent, and its un- 
rivalled excellence must be acknowledged. Deities 
were then worshipped whose vices disgraced human 
nature ; and even impiety could not institute a com- 
parison between them and the God of Christians. Ido- 
latry w^as universally prevalent, and men knew not a 
higher honour than the humiliation of bowing down in 
adoration to stocks and stones, and sometimes even 
to the beasts. Sacrifices were everywhere offered u])j 
5 
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and human victims often bled, when the doctrine of 
reconciliation for iniquity was unknown. And we 
have only to look beyond the boundaries of Christianity, 
— to Ashantee, i)i* to India, or to China, — to behold 
the most revolting of spectacles in the religious rites 
and practices of man. Regarding the superiority of 
the Christian ndigion only as a subject of prophecy, 
the assent can hardly he withheld, that the prophecies 
concerning its excellence, and the blessings which it 
iniparts, have been amply verified by the peace-speak- 
ing gospel of Jesus. 

But, in ascertaining the accomplishment of ancient 
predictions, in evidence of the truth, the unbeliever is 
not solicited to relinquish one iota of his scepticism in 
any matter that cun possibly admit of a reasonable 
doubt. For there are many prophecies, of the truth of 
which every Cluistian is a witness, and to the fulfil* 
inent of which the testimony even of infidels must be 
borne. Tliat the gospel emanated from Jerusalem — 
that it was rejected by a great proportion of the Jews 
— that it was opposed at first by human power — that 
idolatry has been overthrown before it — that kings 
have become subject to it and supported it— that it 
has already continued for many ages —and that it has 
been propagated throughout many countries, are facts 
clearly foretold and litei'ally fulfilled ; — “ Out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem, and he shall judge among the nations.* He 
shall be for a sanctuary, but for a stone of stumbling, 
Sind for a rock of ofience to both the houses of Israel : 
for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jeru&a- 
lem.t The kings of the earth set themselves, and tlie 


• Isa. ii. 3, 4, Micah iv. ?. 


f Isa.viii. 14. 
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rulers take counsel togetlier against the Lord, and 
against his anointed.” In lilfe manner, Christ fre- 
quently foretold the persecution that awaited his fol • 
lowers, and the final success of the gospel, in defiance? 
of all opposition.* « The Lord alone shall be exalted 
in that day, and the idols he shall utterly abolish 
from all your idols I will cleanse you ; — I will cut olf 
the name of idols out of the land, and they shall no 
moi*e he remembered.-j* To a servant of rulers, kings 
shall see and arise, princes also shall worship. 1 lie 
Gentiles shall come to thylight, and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising. Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, 
and their queens thy nursing mothers. j: The Gentiles 
shall see thy righteousness : — a people that kn' \v me 
not shall be called after my name. In that day there 
shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an en- 
sign to the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek. I 
will make an everlasting covenant with you. Behold 
thou shalt call a nation that thou know^est iiut, and iia • 
tions that knew not thee shall run after thce.”§ 

At the time the prophecies were delivered, there 
was not a vestige in the world of that spiritual king- 
dom and pure religion which they uiiecpii vocally repre- 
sent as extending in succeeding ages, not only througli- 
out the narrow bounds of the land of Judea, and tliosc 
countries which alone the prophets knew, but over the 
Gentile nations also, even to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. None are now ignorant of the facts, that a sys- 
tem of religion which inculcates piety, and purity, and 
love, — which releases man from every burdensome rite, 


• Psa. ii. 2. Mat. x. 17 ; xri. 18; xxiv. 14 ; xxviii. If), 
f Isa. ii. 17. Ezek. xzxvi. 25. Zccli. xiii. 2. 

4: Isa. xlix. 7—23; lii. 15; bt. 3. § Isa. xi. 10; Iv. 5. 
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and every barbarous institution, and proffers the great- 
est of blessings, — arose from the land of Judea, from 
among a people who are the most selfish and worldly- 
minded of any nation upon earth ; — that, though per- 
secuted at first, and rejected by the Jews, it has spread 
throughout many nations, and extended to those who 
wore far distant from the scene of its origin ; and that 
it freely invites all to partake of its privileges, and 
makes no distinction between Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free. A Latin poet, who lived at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, spe<aks of the barbarous Bri- 
tons as almost divided from the whole world ; and yet, 
although far more distant from the land of Judea than 
from Rome, the law which hath come out from Jerusa- 
lem hath taken, by its influence, the name of barba- 
rous from Britain ; and in our distant isle of the Gen- 
tiles*’ ai*o the prophecies fulfilled, that the kingdom of 
the iMcssiah, or knowledge of the gospel, would ex- 
tend to the uttermost part of the earth. And, in the 
present day, we can look from one distant isle of the 
Gentiles to another, — from the northern to the southern 
ocean, or from one extremity of the globe' to another, — 
and behold the extinction of idolatry, and the abolition 
of every barbarous and cruel rite, by the humanizing 
influence of the gospel. But it was at a time when 
no divine light dawned upon the world, save obscurely 
on the land of Judera alone ; when all the surrounding 
nations, in respect to religious knowledge, were involved 
in thick darkness, gross superstition, and blind idola- 
try : when men made unto themselves gods of corrup- 
tible things ; when those mortals were deified, after 
their death, who had been subject to the greatest vices, 
and who had been the oppressors of their fellow-men ; 
when the most shocking rites were practised as acts of 
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religion ; when the most enlightcmod among the na- 
tions of the earth erected au^altar to the “ unknown 
God,” and sot no limit to the number of their deities ; 
when one of the greatest of the heathen philosophers, 
and the best of their moralists, despairing of the clear 
discovery of the truth by liiinian means, could merely 
express a wish for a divine revelation, as the only sak* 
and certain guide w'heii slaves were far more nu- 
merous than freemen even where liberty prcivailed 
the most; and when there Avas no earthly hope of re- 
demption from temporal bondage or spiritual slavery ; 
— Even at such a time the voice of prophecy was up- 
lifted in the laud of Judea, and it spoke of a brighter 
day that was to dawn upon the world. It was iudecal 
a light shilling in a dark place. And from whence 
could that light have emanated but from heaven ? A 
Messiah was promised — a prince of peace was to ap- 
pear — a stone was to be cut, Avitiiout hands, that should 
break in pieces and cou.sume all other kingdoms. And 
the spiritual reign of a Saviour is foretold in terms 
that define its duration and extent, as well as desirrihe 
its nature : — ‘‘ I behold him, but not now — I see him, 
but not nigh. — Ills name shall endure for ever, — his 
name shall be continued as long as the sun, and men 
shall be blessed in him, — all nations shall call him 
blessed. He shall have dominion from sea to sea — 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth. — Ask 
of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the utmost part of the earth for 
thy possession. — All the ends of the earth shall re- 
member and turn unto the Lord — and all kindreds of 
tlie nations shall worship before tliee.t — 1 will give; 

* Plato in Phacdoiie ct in Alcibiude, II. 

•j* Psa. Ixxii. 8, 17 ; ii, 8; xxii. 27, 28. 
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thee for a light of the Gentiles, that thou niayest be 
my salvation to the ends of the earth. — The glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether ; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.* — 
The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of 
all the nations. He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth ; and the isles 
shall wait for his law.f — He will destroy the face of 
the covering cast over all people, and the veil that is 
spread over all nations^: — I am sought of them that 
asked not for me, — I am found of them that sought me 
not, — I said, Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that 
was not called by niy name.§ — It shall come to pass, in 
the lust days, say both Isaiah and Alicah in the same 
words, that the mountain of the Lord’s house sliall be 
established on tlu» top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the Jiills — and all nations shall flow unto 
it. II — In the place where it was said. Ye are not my 
people, it shall be said. Ye arc the sons of the liv- 
ing God.f — The abundance of the sea shall be con- 
verted unto Thee— the forces of the Gentiles shall 
come unto Thee,** — Sing, O barren, thou didst not 
bear— break forth into singing and cry aloud — for more 
are the children of the desolate tlian the children of the 
married wife (more Gentiles than Jews.)f f — Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, jind let them stretch forth the 
curtains of thine habitations, — spare not, lengthen thv 
cords, for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and 
on the left— and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles — 
for thy Alaker is thy husband — the Lord of Hosts is 

* Isa. xl. .5. f Isa. lii. 10 ; xliii. 4. j; Isa. xxv. 7. 

§ Isa. Ixv. 1. II Isa. ii. 2. Mieah iv. 1. ^ Hos. i. 10. 

*• Isa. lx. 5. Isa. liv. 1, 2, 4, 5. 
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his name — the Lord of the whole earth shall he be call- 
ed ^the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
— the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.”* 
These prophecies all refer to the extent of the IMes- 
slab’s kingdom ; and clear and copious though they be, 
they form but a small niimber of the predictions of the 
same auspicious import^; — ^and we have not merely to 
consider what part of them may yet remain to be ful- 
filled, but how much has already been accomplished, of 
which no surmise could have been formed, and of which 
all the wisdom of short-sighted mortals could not have 
warranted a thought. All of them were delivered man y 
ages before the existence of that religion whose progress 
they minutely describe; and, when we compare the 
present state of any country wdiere the gospel is pro- 
fessed in its purity, with its state at that pei’iod when 
the Sun of righteousness begmi to arise upon it, we sec 
light pervading the region of darkness, and ignorance 
and barbarism yielding to knowledge and moral culti- 
vation. In opposition to all human probability, and to 
human wisdom and power, the gospel of Jesus, propa- 
gated at first by a few fishermen of Galilee, lias razed 
every heathen temple from its foundation — has over- 
thrown before it every impure altar— has displaced, 
from every palace and every cottage M'hicli it has reach- 
ed, the worship of every false god ; — the whole civilized 
world acknowledges its authority — it has prevailed 
from the first to the last in defiance of persecution — of 
opposition the most ppwerful and viohnit— of tlie direct 
attacks of avowed, and the insidious designs of dis- 
guised enemies : — and combating, as it ever has been 
combating, with all the evil passions of men that impid 


Is. XXXV. 1. 
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them to resist or to pervert it, the lapse of eighteen 
centuries confirms every ancient prediction, and veri- 
fies, to this hour, the declaration of its Author — the 
gatSs of hell shall not prevail against it.” How is it 
possible that it could have been conceived that such a 
religion would have been characterised in all its parts 
— would have been institutedr- opposed— established — 
propagated throughout the world— embraced by so 
many nations— protected at last by princes and kings 
—and received as the rule of faith and the will of God ? 
How could all these things, and many more respecting 
it, have been foretold, as they unquestionably were 
many centuries before the Author of Christianity ap- 
peared, if these prophecies be not an attestation from 
on high that every prediction and its completion is the 
work of God and not of man ? What uninspired mor- 
tal could have described the nature, the efiPeet, and the 
progress of the Christian religion, when none could 
have entertained an idea of its existence ? For pagan- 
ism consisted in external rites and cruel sacrifices, iind 
in pretended mysteries. Its toleration, indeed, has 
been commended, and not undeservedly : For in reli- 
gion it tolerated whatever was absurd and impious, in 
morals it tolerated all that was impure and almost all 
that was vicious. But the Jewish prophets, when the 
world was in darkness, and could supply no light to 
lead them to such knowledge, predicted the rise of a 
religion which could boast of no such toleration, but 
which was to reveal the will and inculcate the worship 
of the one living and true God— which was to consist 
in moral obedience — to enjoin reformation of life and 
purity of heart — to abolish all sacrifice by revealing a 
better mean of reconciliation for iniquity — to be under- 
stood by all from the simplicity of its precepts — and to 
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tolerate no manner of evil, a religion in every respect 
the reverse of paganism, and of which they could not 
have been furnished with any semblance upon earth. 
They saw nothing among the surrounding nation! but 
the w’orship of a multiplicity of deities and of idols ; if 
they had traversed the whole world they would have wit- 
nessed only the same spiisitual degradation, and yet they 
predicted tlie final abolition and extinction both of po- 
lytheism and of idolatry. The Jewish dispensation 
was local, and Jews prophesied of a religion beginning 
from Jerusalem, which was to extend to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. So utterly unlikely and incredible 
were the prophecies either to have been foretold by 
human wisdom, or to have been fulfilled by human 
power ; and when both these wonders are united, they 
convey an assurance of the truth. As a matter of his- 
tory, the progress of Christianity is at least astonish- 
ing, as the fulfilment of many prophecies, it is evi- 
dently miraculous.* 

The prophesied success and extension of the gospel 
is not less obvious in the New Testament than in the 
Old. A single instance may suffice : — I saw another 
angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlast- 

• Were it even to be conceded — as it never will in reason be — 
that the causes assigned by Gibbon for the rapid extension of 
Christianity were adequate and true, one difficulty, great as it is, 
would only be removed for the substitution of a greater. For 
what human ingenuity, though gifted with the utmost reach of 
discrimination, can ever attempt the solution of the question — 
how were all these occult causes, (for hidden they must then 
have been,) which the genius of Gibbon first discovered, foreseen, 
their combination known, and all their w'ondcrful effects distinct- 
ly described for many centuries prior to their existence^or to 
the commencement of the period of their alleged operation ? 
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iiig gospel to preach unto them that d\AH41 on the earth, 
and to every nation, afti^ kindred, and tongue, and j)eo- 
ple.” These are the words of a banislied nian, secluded 
ill a small island from Avhich he could not reinovo ; a 
believer in a new religion everywhere spoken against 
and persecuted. They Avere uttered at a time aaIrmi 
their trutl) could not possibly^have been realized to the 
degree Avhich it actually is at present, even if all human 
poAver had been combined for extending instead i»f ex- 
tinguishing the gospel. The diffusion of knowledge 
was then extremely difficult — the art of printing was 
then unknown— and many countries, which tlie gospel 
has now reaclu‘d, aa’cic then undiscovered. And, — 
multiplied as books now are, more than at any former 
period of the history of man — extensive as the range 
of comimM’ce is, beyond Avhat Tyre, ur Carthage, or 
Rome could have ever boasted,— the dissemination of 
the Scriptures surpasses both the one and the other : 
— they have penetrated regions unknown to any Avork 
of human genius, and untouched even by the ardour of 
commercial speculation : and, Avith the prescription of 
more than seventeen centuries in its fuA'our, the pro- 
phecy of the }»oor prisoner of Patmos is uoav exempli- 
fied, and thus proved to he more than a moital \dsiou, 
in the uiiexampled cunimuiiication of the everlasting 
gospel unto them that dAA'cll on the earth, to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. Chris- 
tianity is professed over Europe and America. Chris- 
tians are settled throughout every part of the earth. 
Tlie gospel is now translated into one hundred and 
fifty languages and dialects^ which are prevalent in 
countries from the one extremity of the world to the 
other : And wliat other book, since the creation, has 
ever been read or known in a tenth part of the number ? 
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Whatever may be the secontfaiy causes by winch the:»o 
events have been iiccoinplisked^ or whatever may 
the opinion of men respecting thern^ the predictions 
which they amply verify must have originated by in- 
spiration from Him who is the first Great Cause. 
What divine warrant, equal to this alone, can all the 
speculations of infidelity supply, or can any freethinker 
produce, for disbelieving the gospel ? 

It is apparent, on a geneml view of the prophecies 
which refer to Christ and to the Christian religion, 
that they include predictions relative to many of the 
doctrines of the gospel which are subjects of pure re- 
velation, or which reason of itself could never have dis- 
covered ; and these very doctrines, to which the self- 
sufficiency of human wisdom is often averse to yield 
assent, are thus to be numbered, in this respect, among 
the criterioiis of the truth of divine Revelation ; for if 
tlicse doctrines had not been contained in Scripture, the 
prophecies respecting them could not have been fulfilled. 
And the more wonderful they appear, they were by so 
much the more unlikely or inconceivable to have been 
foretold by man, and to have been afterwards embo- 
died in a system of religion. 

It is also evident that there arc many prophet ios ap- 
plicable to Jesus, to which no allusion is made in the 
history of his life. The minds of his disciples were long 
impressed with the prejudices, arising from the lowli- 
ness of his mortal state, whicli were prevalent among 
the Jews ; and they viewed the prophecies through the 
mist of those traditions which had magnified the eartlily 
power to which alone they looked, and obscured the 
divine nature of the expected reign of the Messiah. It 
was only after the resurrection of Christ, as the Scrip- 
ture informs us, that their understandings were opened 
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to know the prophecies, lint while the accomplish- 
mout of many of thes^ predictions is thus uiiiiuticed in 
the New Testament, the fulfilment of each and all of 
them is written, as with a pen of iron, in tlie life and 
doctrine and death of Jesus and the undesig^nod, and 
unsuspicious proof, thus indirectly but amply given, is 
now stronger than if an appeal had been made to the 
prophecies in every instance; — and, freed from the 
prejudices of the Jews, we may now combine and com- 
pare all the antecedent prophecies respecting the Mes- 
siah with the narrative of the New Testament, and 
^vdth the nature and history of Christianity ; and, hav- 
ing seen how the former is a transcript of the latter, 
we may draw the legitimate conclusion — that the spirit 
of prophecy is indeed the t(istimony of Jesus. 

And may it not, on a review of the whole, be war- 
rantably asserted, that the time and the place of the 
birth of Clii‘ist— the tribe and the family from which 
he was descended, the manner of his life, his character, 
his miracles, his sufierings and his death, the nature of 
his doctrine; — and tlie fate of his religion, that it was 
to proceed from Jerusalem, thaf the Jews would reject 
it, that it would be opposed and persecuted at first, 
that it would bo extended to the Gentiles, that idola- 
try would give way before it, that kings would submit 
to its authority, and that it would be spread throiigliout 
many nations, even to tlie most distant parts of the 
earth — were all of them subjects of ancient propliecy ? 

Why, then, were so many prophecies delivered ? 
Why, from the calling of Abraham to the present 
time, have the Jews been separated, as a peculiar peo- 
ple, from all the nations of the earth ? AVhy, from live 
age of Moses to that of Malachi, during the space of 
one thousand years, did a succession of prophets arise, 
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all testifying of a Saviour that M^as to come ? A\1iy 
was the hook of proj)hecy sealed for nearly four hun- 
dred years before the coming of Christ ? Why is 
there still, to this day, undisputed if not miraculous 
evidence of the antiquity of all these prophecies, by 
their being sacredly preserved in every age, in the 
custody .and guardianship of the enemies of Christi- 
anity ? Why was such a multiplicity of facts pre- 
dicted that are applicable to Christ and to liini abnie ? 
Why, but that all this mighty preparation might usher 
in the gospel of Righteousness ; and that, like all the 
works of the Almighty, his word through Jesus Christ 
might never be left without a witness of his wisdom 
and his power. And if the prophecies which testify of 
the gospel and of its Author, display, from the^sligJit 
glance which has here been given of them, any traces 
of the finger of God, how strong must he the convic- 
tion which a full view of them Jiiipai*ts to the niind> 
of those who diligently search the Scriptures, and see 
liow clearly they testify of Christ ? 


CHAPTER III. 

PROPHECIES CONCERNING THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM. 


The commonweal til of Israel, from its establishment 
to its dissolution, subsisted for more than fifteen hun- 
dred years. In delivering their law, Moses assume(i 
inoi'P than the authority of a human legislator, and as- 
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!<erted that he was invested with a divine commission ; 
and in enjoining obedience to it, after having conducted 
them to the borders of Canaan, he promises many 
blessings to accompany their compliance with the law, 
aod denounces grievous judgments that would over- 
take them for the breach of it. The history of the 
Jews, in each succeeding age, attests the truth of the 
last prophetic warning of the first of their rulers ; but 
too lengthefie||d a detail would be requisite for its elu- 
cidation. Happdy, it contains predictions, applica- 
ble to more recent events, which admit not of any 
ambiguous interpretation, and refer to historical facts 
that admit no cavil. He who founded their govern- 
ment, foretold, notwithstanding the iiitervenlion of so 
:nany.jages, the manner of its overthrow. AVliile they 
were wandering in the wilderness, without a city, 
and without a home, he threatened them with tlie 
destruciioii of their cities, and the devastation of their 
country. While they viewed, for the first lime, the 
land of Palestine, and when victorious and trinmpliant, 
they wore about to possess it, he represented the 
scene of desolation that it wouM exhibit to their van- 
(jiiished ami enslaved posterity, on their last depar- 
ture fi;pm it. lire they themselves had entered it as 
enemies, he describes those enemies by whom their 
descendants were to be subjugated and dispossessed, 
though they were to arise from a very distant region, 
and although tliey did not appear till after a millenary 
and a half of years : — “ The Lord shall bring a nation 
against tluie from far — from the end of the earth — as 
swift as the eagle flieth — a nation whose tongue thou 
slialt not understand, — a nation of fierce countenance, 
which sliall not regard the person of the old, nor show 
favour to tlie young. And he shall eat the fruit of tliy 
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cattle, and the fruit of thy land, uillil thou be destroy^ 
ed : which also shall not leave thee either corn, wine or 
oil, or the increase of thy kine or flocks of thy sh^ep, 
until he have destroyed thee ; and they shall besiege 
thee in all thy gates, until thy high fenced walls come 
down wherein thou trustest, throughout all thy land.”* 
Each particular of this prophecy, though it be only in- 
troductory to others, has met its full completion. The 
remote situation of the Romans— the rapidity of their 
inarch— the very emblem of their arms^ their unknown 
language, and warlike appearance— the indiscriminate 
cruelty, and unsparing pillage which they exercised to- 
wards the persons and the property of the Jews, could 
scarcely have been represented in more descriptive 
terns. Vespasian, Adrian, and Julius Sevornte, re- 
moved with part of their armies from Britain to Pales- 
tine — the extreme points of the Roman world. The 
eagle was the standard of their armies— andj the iit- 
inust activity and expedition were displayed in the 
reduction of Judea. They were a nation of herein 
countenance — a race distinct from the effeminate Asia- 
tic troops. At Gadfira lind Gamala— throughout many 
parts of the Roman Empire, and, in repeated in- 
stances, at Jerusalem itself— the slaughter of th^ Jews 
M-as htdiscriminate, without distinction of sifj^e or sex. 
The inhabitants were enslaved and banished, — all 
their possessions confiscated — and the kingdom of 
Israel, humbled at first into a province of the Ro- 
man empire, became at last the private property of 
the Emperor. Throughout all the land of Judea every 
city was besieged and taken— and their liigh and fenced 
walls were razed from the foundation. But the pru- 


• Deut. xxviii. 49, &c. 
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pliet particularism liicidcnts the most shocking to hu< 
inanity, which mark the utmost possible extremity of 
want and wretchedness — the last act to which famine 
could prompt despair — and the last subject of a predic* 
tion, that could have been uttered by man : — And 
thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body — the flesh of 
thy sons and of thy daughters, in the siege and in 
the straitness wherewith thine enemies shall distress 
thee^so that the man that is tender among you, and 
rery delicate, hia eye shall be evil towards his brother, 
and toward the wife of his bosom, and toward the rem- 
nant of his children which he shall leave — so that he 
will not give to any of them of the flesh of his children, 
whom he shall eat, because he liath nothing left him 
in the^iege and in the straitness wherewith thine ene- 
mies shall distress thee in all thy gates. The tender 
and delicate woman among you, which would not ad- 
venture to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for 
delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil to- 
wards the husband of her bosom, and towards her son, 
:;nd towards her daughter, and towards her young one, 
and towards her children, whicil she shall bear — for she 
shall eat them for want of all things, secretly, in the 
siege and straitness wherewith thine enemy shall dis- 
tress thee in thy gates.* Six hundred years posterior 
to this prediction, when Samaria, then the capital of 
Israel, was besieged by all the host of the king of Sy- 
ria, the most loathsome substitute for food was of great 
price, — and an ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces of 
silver.f When Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, 
the famine prevailed in the city, and tliere was no bread 
for the people of the land. And Josephus relates the 


Dent, xxvlii 53, &c. 


f 2 Kings vi. L 
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direful calamities of the Jews in last siege, before 
they ceased to have a city. The famine was too power- 
ful for all other passions, — for what was otherwise re- 
verenced was in this C^e despised. Children snatched 
the food out of the yeity mouths of their fathers ; and 
even mothers, overcoming the tenderest feelings of na- 
ture, took from their perishing infants the last morsels 
thfit could sustain their lives. In every house where 
there was the least shadow of food, a contest arose ; 
and the nearest relatives struggled wilii'^ach other for 
the miserable means of subsistehoe.^ fie adds a most 
revolting detail. While, in all these cases, the eye of 
man was thus evil towards his brother, in the siege and 
in the strait ness wherewith their enemies <listre.ssed 
them, — the unparalleled inhuman conip.act between the 
tM o women of Samaria ; the bitter lamentation of Je- 
l emiah over tlie miseries of the siege wliich he witness- 
ed, ‘‘ The hands of the pitiful women have sodden their 
own children — they were their meat in the destruction 
of ihe daughter of my people and the harrowing re- 
cital, by .Josephus, of the noble lady killing, with her 
own hands, and eating secretly, her own siic.kling, (the 
discovery of which struck even the whole siiifering city 
with horror,) which are all recorded as facts, without 
the least allusion to the prediction, — too faitiifully re- 
alize, to. the very letter, the dread denunciations «»f the 
prophet. When any well-authenticated facts, of so sin- 
gular and appalling a nature, were predicted for ages, 
they could not possibly have been revealed but by in- 
spiration from that omniscience which alone can fore- 
see the termination of the iiiiqjiities of nations. 

Moses, and the other prophets, foretold also that the 


joM |)h. dc Cello, I, «; :5, 5 t. 
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Jews would be lei^ftw in number— that they would 
be slain before their* enemies— that the pride of their 
power would be broken— that their cities would be laid 
waste— -that they would he de^royed and brought to 
nought — ^plucked from off the^ land— sold for slaves— 
and that none would buy them— that their high places 
were to be desolate — and their bones to be scattered 
around their altars — that Jerusalem was to be encamp- 
ed round about — to be besieged with a mount — to have 
forts raised agti^t it— to be ploughed over as a field, 
and to become heaps' t — that the end was to come upon 
it, and that the Lord would judge them according to 
their ways, and recompense them for all their abomi- 
nations ; the sword without and the pestilence and the 
famine within ; — ho that is in the field shall die with 
the sword, and he that is in the city, famine and pes- 
tilence shall devour him/’^ 

These predictions relative to the siege and destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which are recorded in the Peuta- 
leiich, and in the subsequent prophecies, accord with 
the minute prophetic narrative which Jesus gave of the 
same sad event. Any adequate delineation of it alone 
would far surpass the limits of this treatise. But the 
subject has been fully and frequently illustrated, and 
tlie prediction harmonizes so completely with tte un- 
impeachable testimony of impartial historians, that it 
is merely necessai'y, for tlie elucidation of its truth, to 
compare the piophetic description with the historical 
facts. 

Besides frequent allusions, in his discourses and pa- 


* Lev. xxvi. 30, &c. Deut. xxviii, 62, &c. Isa. xxix. 3, 
K'/.ck. vi, 5. Mieahiii. 12. Jer. xxvi. 18. £zek. vii. 7— 9 15. 
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rabies,* the predictions of Christ, H^Snceming Jerusa- 
lem, are recorded at length by three of the Evan^lists. 
They are omitted by the Apostle John, in whose writ- 
ings alone, from the age to which he lived, their inser- 
tion would have been sitspicious. They were delivered 
to tlie disciples of Christ in answer to those direct ques- 
tions which they put, in their surprise and alarm, at 
his declaration of the fate of the temple, “ When shall 
tliese things be ? When shall be the sign of them, and 
of the end of the world?** The reply embraces all the 
subjects of the query, and is equally circumstantial and 
distinct. The death of Christ happened thirty-seven 
years previous to the destruction of Jerusalem. By the 
unanimous testimony of antiquity, the three gospels 
were published, and at least two of tlie Evangelists were 
dead, several years before that event. Copit's of the 
gospels were disseminated so extensively aiid rapidly, 
tliat any deceit must have been instantaneously detect- 
ed by the powerful, arid numerous, and watchful ene- 
mies of the cross. And the evidence of the prior pub- 
licity of the gospels was so strong, that it remained 
unchallenged by Julian, by Porphyry, or by Cclsus. 
The authenticity of the prophecy thus rests on sure 
grounds, and the facts in whfeh it received its accoin- 
plishm^t are iricontestible. Josephus was one of the 
most distinguished generals in tN9 commencement of 
the Jewish war ; he was ait eye witness of the facts 
which he records; he appeals to Vespasian and to 
Titus for the truth of his history : it received the singu- 
lar attestation of the subscription of the latter to its ac- 

•Watt. xxi. 18, 19—33; xxii. 1—7; xxv. 11—30. .’Hark 
xi, 12, 13 — 20, &c. Luke xiii. 6—^9; xiv. 17— 2t; xx. 9—19. 
xxiii. 27 — 31. 
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curacy ; it was puUjlshed while the facts were recent 
and notorious ; and the extreme carefulness with which 
he avoids the mention of the name of Christ, in the 
history of the Jewish war, is not less remarkable than 
the great precision with which he describes the events 
that verify his predictions. Not a few of the transac* 
tions are also related by Tacitus, Philostratus, and 
Dion Cassias. 

The different prophecies of Christ respecting Jeru- 
salem may be condensed into a single view : 

And Jesus womt^ut and departed from the tem- 
ple ; and his disciples came to him for to show him the 
buildings of the temple.^ And Jesus said unto them, 
See ye not all these things : verily 1 say unto you, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another 
that shall not be tlurown down. And as he sat upon 
the Mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him pri- 
vately, saying — Tell us when shall these things be : 
and what shall be the sign of Ihy coming, and of the 
end of the world ? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Take heed- that no man deceive you, for many 
shall come in my name saying, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. And the time draws near ; and yo shall 
hear of w^ars, and rumours of wars, — or commotions : 
these things must ffrst como to pass, but the end u not 
yet. Nation shall 'iHse against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom, and great earthquakes shall be in 
divers places, and famines and pestilences, and fearful 
sights, and great signs shall there be from heaven. All 
these things are the beginning of sorrows. But, before 
all these things, shdl they lay their hands upon you, 
and persecute you, delivering you up to the synagogues 


* Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xxi. 
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and into, prisons, being brought befi»re kings and rulers 
for my name’s sake. And many shall be offended. 
Ye shall be betrayed both by parents and brethren, 
and kinsfolk and friends ; and some of you shall they 
cause to be put to death, and ye shall be hated of all 
men for my names saki^« But (here shall not a hair 
of your head perish. And many false prophets will 
arise and will deceive many ; and, because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold. And 
the gospel must first be published among all nations, 
and then shall the end come. ye, therefore, 

shall see JeiusaleUl encompassed with armies, and the 
abomination of desolation stand in the holy place, and 
where it ought not, then let them which are in Judea 
dee to the mountains, and let him which is in the 
midst of it depart out Let him which is on. the house- 
top not go down into the house, neither ent^ therein 
to take any thing out house. Neither let him 

th.at is ill the field titrii j^ck again for to take up his 
garment, for these are the days of vengeance. But 
woe unto them that are ^with child, and to them that 
give suck in those days ; for there will be great dis- 
tress in the lainl, and wrath upon this people— and they 
shall fall by the edge of tlie aword, and shall be led 
captive into all nations. There shall be great tribula- 
tion, such as was not from the begtnning of the world 
to this time— no, nor ever shall be — and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the time 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled. This generation shall not 
pass away till all these things be done. 

“ Woe unto you, scribes and Pliarisces — fill ye up 
the measure of your fathers. BehoJd 1 send unto you 
prophets, and wise men, and scribes, and some of them 
ye will scourge in your synagogues, and persecute from 
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city to city. All these things shall be done in this ge- 
neration. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how oft(jn would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not. fiehold, your house is left unto 
you desolate ; for I say unto you, Ye shall not see me 
henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is he that coineth 
ill the name of the Lord.* 

“ When he came near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it, saying, If th^ hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy <lay, the things which b^OOg to thy peace ; 
but now they are hid from thine eyes.f For the dnys 
shall cuiue upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee ill on every oide, and shall lay thee even with tlie 
ground, laid thy children within thee ; aud they shall 
not leave in thee one stotm^mpon another, because thou 
kiiowest not the time of th^vi^itation.” 

These prophecies from the Old Testaineiit and from 
the New, repel the charge Of ambiguity. They are 
equally copious and clear. History attests the truth of 
each and all of them ; and a recapitulation of them forms 
an eiiuiueratiuu of the ^Acts. False Christs appeared; 

Simon Magus boasted that lie was some grqat one. 

Dositlious, the SaiAaritaii, pretended that he was the 
lawgiver prophesied of by Moses. — Theudas, promising 
the performance of a miracle, persuaded a great mid- 
titude to follow him to Jordan, and deceived many.J 
The country was filled with impostors aud deceives, 
who induced the people to follow them into tho wilder- 

• Matt, xxiii. ‘Jt. f Luke xix. 41. 

X Joseph. Ant. xx. 5, 1 ; Jos. xx. 7, 3. 
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ness their credulity became the punishment of their 
previous scepticism, and, in one instance, the tumult 
was so great that the soldiers took two hundred prison- 
ers, and slew twice that number. There were wars 
and rumours of wars ; nation rose against nationy and 
kingdom against kingdom. The Jews resisted the erec- 
tion of the statue of Caligula in the temple ; and, such 
was the dread of Roman resentment, that the fields re- 
mained uncultivated.* At Ceesarca, the Jews and 
the Syrians contended for the mastery of the city. 
Twenty thousand of the former lirere put to death, and 
the rest were exprikd. Every city hi Syria was then 
divided into two ai^iies, and multitudes were slaugh- 
tered. Alexandria and Damascus presented a similar 
scene of bloodshed. About fifty thousand of the Jews 
fell in the former, and ten thousand in tlie lutter.f 
The Jewish nation rebelled gainst Romahs; Italy 
was convulsed with conleations for the empire ; and, 
as a proof of the troubloitt and warlike character of 
the period, within the brief space of two years, four 
emperors, Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, suffered 
death. There loere famines, pesiUences, and earthquakes 
in divers places. In the reign of Claudius Cicsar there 
were different famines. They continued to be severe 
for several years, throughout the land of Judea. Pes- 
tilence succeeded them. In the same reign there were 
earthquakes at Rome, at Apamea, and at Crete. In 
that of Nero there was an earthquake in Campania, 
and another in which Laodicea,. Hlerapolis and Co- 
losse were overthrown, and others are recorded to have 
happened in various places, before the destruction of 

• Joseph. (le Bell, ). ii. 18. 1,2. 

t Joseph, ib. ii. c. 13; c. I H, 1, 2 , 7 , 8. 
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tlie city of Jerusdem.* * * § The eofistitution of nature/’ 
says the Jewish historian, f was confounded for the 
destruction of men, and one might easily conjecture 
that no common calamities were portended. Atid 
there were featful sights an^signs from heaven, Ta- 
citus and Josephus a^ee in relating and in describing 
events so surprising and supernatural, that their nar- 
rative perfectly accords with the previous prediction.^: 
And the fact cannot be disputed, that, whatever these 
sights were, the minds of itlen were impressed with the 
idea that they were Indeed signs from heaven : And 
even this could never have been foreseen by msfti. 
There is surely something at leas# unaccountable in 
tlieir prediction and in their relation by historians, 
unprejudiced and unfriendly to the cause which their 
testimony supports. The dist^es of Jesus were perse* 
aited, in^Tisoned, djfiicted^ and hated of all nations, for 
his names sake, and mang^^^ them were pvt to death, 
Peter, Simeon, and Jude wufo .^ucified.§ Paul was 
beheaded ; Matthew, Thomas, Jdmes, Matthias, Mark, 
and Luke, were put to death in different countries, 
and in various manners. There was a war i^ainst 
the very name. They were accused of hatfod to the 
human race. The prejudices and the interest of the 


• Suet. Vit Clau. 18. Tac. Aim. 1. le, c. 43, 1. 14, c. 27, 
Jos. iv. (>. Tac. 1. xiv. 27; xii. 43, 58. 

f Jos. iv. 4. 

\ Evcneraiil pcodigia, quae ncqiio hostiis, neqiie votis piarc fas 
habet gens superstitioni obnoxia religionibus adversa. Visa? per 
ronliim concurrore acies, rutilantia anna, et subito nubium igde 
I’ollucere tcmplum. Expassae repente delubrt fores et audita 
major liiimana vox earederc deess simul ingens niotus exceden- 
tiiim. Tacit. Hist. 1. 5, c. 13. 

§ Cave’s Lives of ihe Ajf, Dupin. 
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supporters of paganism were efery where against them ; 
and, in one memorable instance, Nero, to screen him- 
self from the guilt of being tliedncendiary of his capi- 
tal, accused the innocent but hated Christians of that 
atrocious deed, and inflicrod upon them the most ex- 
cruciating tortures.* He made tbeir sufferings a spec- 
tacle and a sport to the Romans, To compensate for 
his disappointment in not trampling on the ashes of 
Rome, as well as to cloak his iniquity, the monster 
(for the man and the moniirch were botli laid aside,) 
gratified his savage lust of cruelty, by the substitutioii 
of one feast for mother; he selected the Christians for 
his victims, from tfie general odium under which they 
lay — and their very name became the warrant for 
that selection, and sufficed to sanction the infliction, 
of unlieard of barbaritijps. Many shaU he offended^ 
and shall betray one another ; and the love of many 
shall wax cold. The of the Gentiles often 

complained of false l|p9thinb^ that many turned away 
from him, and that he stood alone, forsaken by all, 
wlien he first appeared before Nero. And Tacitus 
testifies that very many were convicted, on tlie evi- 
dence or^others who had previously bocm accused. 
But the gospel was published^ Aroiighout the world, in 
defiance of all peril and prosecution. In the age of the 
apostles, iepistles w^ere addressed to Christians at Rome, 
(’orinth, Ephesus, Philippi, Colosse, Thessalonica, and 
in Poritus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithyiiia. 
After Christ delivered tliis prophecy, he was in a little 
time forsaken by all his disciples, and put to death as 
a criminal. At their first assembly, they were a little 
flock, the number of the names together were about a 


* Tac. Ann. 1. xv. c. 14. 
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hundred and twenty. And, unpromising as the pro- 
spect was, a few fishermen of Galilee, aided afterwards 
hy a tent maker of Tarsus, circumscribed not their la- 
bours, in the preaching of the gospel, by the boun- 
daries of the Roman empire^. Could the reception, or 
tlie fate of Christ himifc^f have warranted sucli a con- 
clusion ? Did ever any cause triumph by such means ? 
or was ever any cause opposed like his ? And could 
any tiling be more unlikely to have been clearly fore- 
seen, and positivefy affinne4? All these events pre- 
ceded Jilie destruction of Jerusalem, and then the end 
of that city was at hand. The signs jpf its approaching 
ruin are given as a w'arning to depactfrom it. Jerusa- 
lem was cucomjjas.s'd with armies. The Roman armies, 
with their idolatrous ensigns, which were an abomina- 
tion to the .Jews, surrouiuled it — but, instead of being 
a signal {(fit flight, tlM^ would naturally have implied the 
impossibility of escape, aii^ the warning would have 
been ill vain. Yet the worj^f Jesus did not deceive 
his disciples. Cestius 6allns,^tlie Roman general, be- 
sieged Jerusalem; but, immediately after, contrary to 
all human probability, an interval was given for escape. 
He suddenly and causelessly retreated, thoiigh some of 
the chief men of the city had offered to open to him the 
gates. Jusepliiis acknowledges tliat the utmost con- 
sternation prevailed among the besieged, and that the 
city would infallibly have been taken.* And he attri- 
butes it to the just vengeance of God, that the city and 
the sanctuary were not then taken, and the war termi- 
nated at once. lie relates also, how many of the most 
illustrious iiihahitunts departed from the city, as from a 
sinking vessel ; and how, upon the approach of Vespa- 
jS 

• .Iu»cph. 1. 2, c. y), 20. 
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sian afterwards, multitiiSes fled from Jericho into the 
mountainoas country. Thither, and to the city of Pella, 
fled all the disciples of .lesns, as credible historians 
assert.* And, amidst all the succeeding calamities, 
not a hair of tlmr heads perish. 

There shall be great tribidatio^ such as was not from 
the beginning of the loorld to this time^no^ nor ever shall 
be. There shall be great distress in the land^ and wrath 
upon this people. These are the days of vengeance. Such 
are some of the words of Jesus, relative to the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; and all the previous prophecies regarding 
it were of the sanie sad import. The particulars of the 
siege are all related by Josephus, and form a detail of 
miseries that admit not of exaggeration; and which he re- 
peatedly declares, in terms that entirely accord with the 
language of prophecy, are altogether uni|qualled in tht; 
history of the world. — No general description can give 
a just idea of calamities tb^ most terrible that ev<‘r na- 
tion suffered. The Jewsl^assembled in their city from 
all the surrounding countiy, to keep the feast of un- 
leavened broad. It was crowded with inhabitants when 
they were all imprisoned within its wiills. Tlie passovor, 
which was commemorative of their first groat deliver- 
ance, had collected them for j^eir last signal destruc- 
tion. Before any external enemy appeared, the fiercest 
dissensions prevailed— the blood of thousands was shed 
by their brethren ; they destroyed and burned in tlieir 
frenzy their common provisions for the siege; they 
were destitute of any regular government, and divided 
into three factions. On the extirpation of one of these, 
each of the others contended for the mastery. Tlie most 
ferocious and frantic,— the robbers or zealots, as they are 

• Epiphunins in Hera. I^sar. c. 7. EuscUi Ec, His, lib. iii. c. 5. 
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i iidiscriminat^ly called, prevailed at last. They entered 
the temple, under the pretence of offering sacrifices, and 
carried concealed weapons for the purpose of assassina- 
tion. They slew the priests at the very altar ; and their 
blood, instead of that o| the victims for sacrifice, flowed 
around it. They aftermrds rejected all terms of peace 
with the enemy: None were suffered to escape from the 
cityflT-every house was entered — every article of subsist- 
ence was pillaged — and the most wanton barbarities 
wore committed. Nothing could restrain their fury : 
wherever there was the appearance or scent of food, 
the human bloodhounds tracked it out ; and, though a 
general famine raged around ; though they were ever 
trampling on the dead ; and though the habitations for 
the living were converted into charnel-houses, nothing 
(^ould intimidat^', or appal, or satisfy, or shock them, till 
Mary, tlie daughter ^of Eleazar, a lady once rich and 
noble, displayed to them andofiisred thorn all her remain- 
ing food, the scent of wliicfil^to attracted them in their 
search— tlie bitterest morsel that ever mother or mortal 
tasted — the remnant of her half-eaten suckling. — Sixty 
thousand Roman soldiers unremittingly besieged them ; 
they encompassed Jerusalem with a wall, and.hemmed 
them in on every side ; t^y brought down their high 
and fenced walls to the ground ; they slaughtered 
the slaughterers, they spared nut the people; they 
• burned the temple in defiance of the commands, the 
threats, and the resistance of their general. With it 
the last hope of all the Jews w<6 extinguished. They 
raised at the sight, an universal but an expiring cry of 
sorrow and despair. Ten thousand were there slain, 
and six thousand victims were enveloped in its blaze. 
Tlie whole city, full of the famished dying, and of the 
murdered dead, presented no picture but that of despair 
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— no scene but of horror. The aqueducts and the city- 
sewers were crowded as the last refuge of the hopeless. 
Two thousand were found dead there, and many were 
dragged from thence and slain. The Roman soldiers 
put all indiscriminately to deatlu and ceased not till 
they became faint and weary aSSSoverpowered with the 
work of destruction. But they only sheathed the sword 
to light the torch. They set fire to the city in various 
places. The flames spread everywhere, and were 
checked but for a moment by the red streamlets in every 
street. Jerusalem became heaps, and the Mountain of 
the house as the high places of the forest. Within the 
circuit of eight miles, in the space of five months — foes 
and famine, pillage and pestilence, Mdthin— a triple 
wall around, and besieged every moment from without 
— eleven hundred thousand human beings perished— 
tliough the tale of each of them whs a tragedy. Was 
there ever so concentrated M mass of misery ? Could 
;iny prophecy be more fitfully and awfully fulfilled ? 
The prospect of his own crucifixion, when .lt>ns was 
on the way to Calvary, was not more clearly before him, 
ami seemed to affect him less, than the fate of Jornsa> 
lem. How full of tenderness, and fraught with trutlj, 
was the sympathetic response of tlio condoling snfierer, 
to the wailings and lameniatmns of the women who fol- 
lowed him, when he turned unto them, and heludd the 
city, which some of them might yet see wrapt inflames 
and drenched in blood, and said : “ Daughters of .Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me, hut wee]) for yourselves and 
for your children. For behold, the <lays are coming, 
in the which they will say — Blessed an? the barren, and 
the womb that never bore, and the paps which never 
gave suck. Then shall they begin to say to the moun- 
tains, Fall on us; anjJ to the hills, Cover us. For if 
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they do these things in the gre^n tree, what shall be 
(lone in the dry ?” No impostor ever betrayed such feel- 
ings as a man, nor predicted events so unlikely, asto- 
nishing, and true, as an attestation of a divine commis- 
sion. Jesus revealed dm very judgments of God ; for 
such the instrument, whom it was accomplished, 
interpreted the capture and destruction of Jerusalem, 
acknowledging that his own power would otherwise 
have been ineffectual. When eulogized for the victory. 
Titus disclaimed the praise, aihrming, that he was 
only the instrument of executing the sentence of die 
divine justice. And their own historian asserts, in 
conformity with every declaration of Scripture upon 
the subject, that the iniquities of the Jews were as 
iinpandleled as their juiiiishment. 

All these prophecies, of which we have been review- 
ing the accomplishmient, were delivered in a time of 
perfect peace, when the Jews retained their own laws, 
and enjoyed the protection, aif they were subject to the 
authority, of the Roman empire, then in the zenith of 
its power. The wonder excited in the minds of his 
disciples at the strength and stability of the temple, 
drew forth from Jesus the aniiouncement of its speedy 
and utter ruin. He foretold the appearance of false 
Christs and pretended prophets ; the wars and rumours 
of wars ; the famines and pestilences and earthquakes 
and fearful sights that were to ensue ; the persecution 
of his disciples ; the apostacy of many ; the propaga- 
tion of the gospel ; the sign that should warn his 
disciples to fly from approaching ruin ; the encompass- 
ing and enclosing of Jerusalem ; the grievous affliction 
of the tender sex ; the unequalled miseries of all ; the 
entire destruction of the city ; the shortening of their 
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sufFerings, that still sonie might be saved ; and that ail 
this dread crowd of events, which might w(*ll have oc- 
cupied the progress of ages, was to pass away within 
the limits of a single generation. None but He avIio 
discerns futurity could have foretold and described all 
these things : and their compldEift and literal fulfilment 
shows tliem to be indubitably the revelation of God. 

But the prophecies also mark minuter facts, if pos- 
sible more unlikely to have happened. Jerusalem was 
to be ploughed over as a field : to be laid even with the 
grgund ; of the temple one stone was not to be left 
upon another ; the Jews were to be few in number ; to 
be led captive into all nations : to be sold for slaves 
and none would buy them. And each of these predic- 
tions was strictly verified. Titus commanded the whole 
city and temple to be razed from the foundation. The 
soldiers were not then disobedient to their general. 
Avarice combined with duty and with resentment ; 
The altar, the temple, the walls, and the city, were 
overthrown from the base, in search of the treasures 
which the Jews, beset on every hand by plunderers, 
had concealed and buried during the siege. Three 
towers and the remnant of a wall, alone stood ; the 
monument and memorial of Jerusalem ; and the city 
was afterwards ploughed over by TereiUiiis Rufus. 
In the siege, and in the previous and subsequent de- 
struction of the cities and villages of Jiiden, according 
to the specified enumeration of .Tosephus, about one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand suffered death ; ninety- 
seven thousand were led into captivity. They were sold 
for slaves, and were so despised and disostcemed, that 
many remained unpurcliased. And their conquerors 
were so prodigal of their lives, that, in honoui' of the 
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birth'day of Domitian, two thousand five hundred of 
them were placed, in savage sport, to contend with 
wild beasts, and otherwise to be put to death.* 

But the miseries of their race were not then at a 
close. There was a curse on the land, that hath scath- 
ed it, a judgment on-^ -ihe people that hath scattered 
them throughout the world. Many prophecies respect- 
ing them yet remain to be considered, and much of 
their history is yet untold. The prophecies are as 
clear as the facts are visible. 

* Tacitus, who flourished about thirty years after the destruc- 
tion of .Jerusalem, speaks of the strength of the fortifications of 
that city, the imnunsc riches and strength of the temple, the 
factions that raged during the siege, as well as of the prodigies 
that pr'’c*..de(l its fall. And he particularly mentions the large 
army brought by Vespasian to subdue Judea. “ a fact whicli 
shows the magnitude and importance of the expedition.” Philo- 
stratus particularly relates that Titus declared, after the capture 
of Jerusalem, that ho was not wor^y of the crown of victory, 
as he had only lent his hand to the 'execution of a work, in which 
God was pleased to manifest his anger. Dion Cassius records the 
conquest of Judea by Titus and Vespasian, the obstinate and 
bloody resistance of tbe Jews during the siege, the destruction of 
the temple by fire. It is recorded by IMaimonides, and in the 
.iewish Talmud, (as cited by IJasnage and I.ardner,) that Teren- 
tins Rufus, an officer in the Roman army, tore up, with a plough- 
share, the foundations of the temple. The triumphal arch of 
Titus, eoinmemoiativc of the destruction of Jerusalem, and with 
figures of Roman soldiers, bearing on their shoulders the holy 
vessels of the tem]»le, is still to he seen at Rome. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PROPHECIES CONCKRNIXt. THE JEWS. 

While Moses, as a divine legislator, ])roniised to flu* 
Israelites that their prosperity, and happiness, and pean‘, 
would all keep pace with their ohodience, ho threatened 
them with a gradation of piinislnnents, rising in propor- 
tion to their impenitence and iniquity ; — and neither in 
blessings nor in chastisements hath the Rider among tlie 
Nations dealt in like manner with any people. Riit 
their wickedness and conscejuent calamities, greatly 
preponderated, and are yet prolonged. The retrospect 
of the history of the Jews, since tlicir dispersion, coidd 
not, at the present day, be drawn in truer terms, than 
in the unpropitious auguries cif llndr prophet above 
three thousand two liundred years ago. In the most 
ancient of all records, we read the lively representa- 
tion of the present condition of the most singular peo- 
ple upon earth. Moses professed to look through the 
glass of ages : The revolution of many centuries has 
brought the object immediately before us — we may 
scrutinize the features of futurity as tln^y then ap 
peared to his prophetic gaze, — and we may determine 
between the probabilities wli ether they were con- 
jectures of a mortal, who knows not what a day 
may bring forth,” or the revelation of that Being, 
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‘‘ ill whose sight a thousand years are but as yester- 
day.” 

“ I will scatter you among the heathen and draw 
out a sword after you, — and your hind shall be deso> 
late, and your cities waste ; and upon them that are 
left of you I will send a faintness into their hearts, in 
the land of their enemies ; and the sound of a shaken 
leaf shall chase them — and they shall flee as fleeing 
from a sword— and they shall fall when none pursueth 
— and ye shall Inive no power to stand before your ene- 
mies — and ye shall perish among the heathen ; — and 
the land of your enemies shall eat you up— and they 
that are left of you shall pine away in their iniquity in 
yonr enemies' land ; and also in the iniquities of their 
fathers, shall tli -y pine away with them, — and yet for 
all that, when Jhey be in the land of their enemies, I 
will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them to 
destroy them utterly.* And the Lord sliall scatter you 
among the nations, and ye shall be left few in num- 
ber among the heathen w’hither the Lord will lead 
yon.t The Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before 
thine enemies — thou .shalt go out one way against them, 
and floe seven ways before them — and shall he removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth. J Tlie Lord shall 
smite thee witli madness, and blindness, and nstonish- 
ment of heart, — and thou slialt grope at noon-day as the 
blind gropeth in darkness, and thou shalt not prosper in 
thy ways, and thou shalt be only oppressed and spoiled 
evermore, and no man shall save thee. Thy sons and 
thy daughters shall be given to another people. There 
shall be no might in thine hand. The fruit of thy land 

• r.ev. xxvi. 33, 3fi, 37, 38, 39, 41. f Dent. v. 27, 

^ Deut. xxviii. 25, 28, 29, 32, 33, 3t', 37 — 45, 46. 
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and all thy labour shall a nation, which thou knowcst 
not, eat up, and thou shall be only oppressed and 
crushed alwny — so that thou shnlt he nuul for the sight 
of thine eyes which thou shalt see. The Lord shall 
bring thee unto a nation which neither thou nor thy 
fathers have known, — and thou shalt hecoinc an as« 
toiiislinient, a proverb, and a by- word among all the 
nations whither the Lord shall lead thee. — Because thou 
servedst not the Lord thy God with joyfulness and with 
gladness of heart for the abundance of all things, there- 
fore shalt thou serve thine enemies which the Lord shall 
send against thee, in hunger and in thirst — and in 
nakedness, and in want of all things — and he shall 
put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, until he have de- 
stroyed thee.— And the Lord M’ill make thy plagues 
wonderful, and the plague of thy seed, even great 
plagues and of long continuance.* All these curses 
shall come upon thee, and slitill pursue thee, and over- 
take thee, and they shall be upon thee for a sign and 
for a wonder, and upon thy seed for ever, — and it 
shall come to pass, that as the Lord rejoiced over you 
to do you good, and to multiply you— so the Lord 
will rejoice over you to destroy and to bring you 
to nought, and ye sluill be plucked from olf the land 
>vhither thou goest to possess it, and the Lord will scat- 
ter thee among all people, from the one end of the earth 
even unto the other — and among thes(j nations shah 
thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot 
have rest ; but the Lord shall give thee there a trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind — 
and thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou 
shalt fear day and night, and slialt have none assurance 


Deut. xxviii. 47, 48, 59 . 
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of tliy life. In tlie morning thou shalt say, would God 
it were even 1 and at even thou shalt say, would God 
it were morning', for the fear of thine heart wherewith 
thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which 
thou shalt see.”* 

The writings of all the succeeding prophets abound 
with similar predictions. I will cause them to be re- 
moved into all nations of the earth. I will cast them 
out into a land that they know not, where I will show 
them no favour. I will feed them with wormwood, and 
give them water of gall to drink.t I will scatter them 
also among the heathen — ^whom neither they nor their 
fathers have known. I will deliver them to be remov- 
ed into all the kingdoms of the earth for their hurt, to 
be a roproarh, a proverb, a taunt, and a curse in all i>laces 
whither I shall drive them ; and I will send the sword, 
the famine, and the pestilence among them, till they be 
consumed from off the land that I gave unto them and 
to their fathers.^ I will bereave them of children. I 
will deliver them to be removed into all the kingdoms 
of the earth, to be a curse, and an astonishment, and a 
hissing, and a reproach, even among all the nations 
whither I have driven t]iem.§ I will execute Judg- 
ment in thee — ;r.id the whole remnant of thee will I 
scatter into all the winds.|| I will scatter them among 
the nations, among the heathen, and dispei*se them in 
the countries.^ They shall cast their silver in the 
streets, and their gold shall be removed — their silver 
and their gold shall not be able to deliver them in the 
day of the wrath of the Lord, — they shall not satisfy 


* Dent, xxviii. 63—67. 

J Jcr. xxiv. 9, 10; xv. 7. 
II £zek. V. 10. 


f Jer. ix. 16. 

§ Jer. xxix. 18. 
£zek. xii. 15. 
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their souls, neither fill their bowels, because it is the 
stumbling-block of their iniquity.* I will sift the house 
of Israel anioiig the nations, like ns corn is sifted in a 
sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth. 
Death shall be chosen rather than life by all the resi- 
due of them that remain of this evil family, which re- 
main in all the places whither I have driven them, 
saith the Lord of hosts. They shall be wanderers 
among the nations.f Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heiivy, and shut their eyes, 
lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and convert and be healed. Then said 1, Lord, how 
long? and he answered, until the cities be wasted, 
without inhabitants, and the houses without man, and 
the land be utterly desolate, — and the Lord have re- 
moved men far away — and there be a great forsaking 
in the midst of the land.]: Though they go into cap- 
tivity before their enemies, thence will I command the 
sword, and it shall slay them, — and 1 will set mine 
eyes upon them for evil, and not for good. But he 
that scattereth Israel will gather him and keep him.§ 
And, fear not, thou my servant Jacob, and be not dis- 
mayed, O Israel ; for behold I will save thee from afar 
off, and thy seed from the land of their captivity. I 
will make a full end of all the nations whither I have 
driven thee ; but I will not make a full end of thee, 
but correct thee in measure; yet will I not utterly cut 
thee off, or leave thee wholly unpunished. || Tin? child- 
ren of Israel shall abide many days without a king, 
and without a prince^ and without a sacrifice, and with- 

* Ezek. vii. 10. f Amos ix. 9. Jer. viii.3. llos. ix. 17. 

J Is. vi. 10, 11, 12. § Jt*r. xxxi. 10. 

j| Jer. xlvi. 27, 28. 
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out an image, and without an ephod, and without 
terapliim. Afterward shall the children of Israel re- 
turn, and seek the Lord their God, and David their 
king, and shall fear the Lord, and his goodness, in the 
hitter days.”* 

All tliese predictions respecting the Jews are de- 
livered with the clearness of history and the confidence 
of truth. They represent the manner — the extent — 
the nature— and the continuance of their dispersion — 
their persecutions — their blindness — their sufferings — 
their feebleness — their fearfulncss— their pusillanimity, 
— their ceaseless wanderings — ^their hardened impcni< 
tence — their insatiable avarice, — and the grievous op » 
pression — the continued spoliation — the marked dis- 
tiuclion — the universal mockery — the unextiiiguishable 
existence, and unlimited diffusion of their race. They 
were to he plucked from off their own land — smitten 
before their enemies -^consumed from off their own land^ 
and left few in number. The Romans destroyed their 
cities and ravaged their country, and the inhabitants 
who escaped from the famine, the pestilence, the 
sword, and the captivity, were forcibly expelled from 
•Tudea, and fied as houseless wanderers into all the sur- 
rounding regions. But they clung, for a time, around 
the land which their fathers had possessed for so many 
ages, and on which they looked as an inheritance al- 
lotted by heaven to their race ; and they M^ould not 
relinquish their claim to the possession of it by any 
single overthrow, however great. Unparalleled as 
were the miseries which they had suffered in the 
slaughter of their kindred, the loss of their property 
and their homes, the annihilation of their power, tlie 


II 08 . iii. t, a. 
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destruction of their capital city, and in the devastation 
of their country by Titus — yet the fugitive and exiled 
Jews soon resorted again to their native soil ; and 
sixty years had scarcely elapsed, when, deceived by an 
impostor, allured by the hope of a triumphant Mes- 
siah, and excited to revolt hy intolerable oppression, 
they strove, by a vigorous and united, but frantic ef- 
fort, to reconquer Judea — ^to cast off the power of the 
Romans, which had everywhere crushed them, and 
to rescue themselves and their country from ruin. A 
war, — which their enthusiasm and desperation alike 
protracted for two years, and in which, exclusive of a 
vast number that perished by famine, and sickness, 
and fire, five hundred and eighty thonsand Jews are 
said to have been slain, — terminated in their entire 
discomfiture and final banishment. They were so be- 
set on every side, and cut down in detached i>ortions 
by tile Roman soldiers, that, in the w'ords oF a heathen 
historian, very few of them escaped. Fifty of their 
strongholds were razed from the ground, and their 
cities sacked and consumed by fire ; Judea was laid 
waste and left as a desert,^ Though a similar fate 
never befel any other people without proving tlio ex- 
tirpation of their race or the last of their miseries, 
that awful prediction, in its reference to the Jews, 
met its full completion — which yet they survived to 
await, in every country when exiles from their own, an 
accumulation of almost unceasing calamities, protracted 
throughout many succeeding ages. The cities shall he 
wasted imtJmit inhabitant Every city sJwll he forsaken^ 
and not a man dwell therein. They were rooted oat of 
their land in anger, and in wrath, and in great indig^ 
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miwn.* A public edict of the emperor Adrian 
rendered it a capital crime for a Jewf to set a foot in 
Jerusalem ; and prohibited them from viewing it even 
at a distance. Heathens, Christians, and Mahometans 
have alternately possessed Judea: It has been the 
prey of the Saracens :«-^the descendants of Ishmael 
have often overrun it ; The children of Israel have 
alone been denied the possession of it, though thither 
they ever wish to return — and though it forms the 
only spot on earth where the ordinances of their reli- 
gion can be observed. And, amidst all the revolutions 
of states, and the extinction of many nations, in so long 
a period, the Jews alone have not only ever been aliens 
in the land of their fathers, but whenever any of them 
have been permitted, at any period since the time of 
their dispersion, to sojourn there, they have experienc- 
ed even more contumelious treatment than elsewhere. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled in the twelfth cen- 
tury througli great part of Europe and of Asia, found 
the Jews everywhere oppressed^pareicularfyint/ie Holy 
Land, And to this day, (while the Jews who reside 
in Palestine, or who resort thither in old age, that 
their bones may not be laid in a foreign land, are alike 
ill treated and abused by Greeks, Armenians, and 
Europeans, j:) the haughty deportment of the despotic 
Turkish soldier, and the abject state of the poor and 
helpless Jews, are painted to the life by the prophet. 
Thii stranger that is within thee shall get up above thee 
very high, and thou shalt come down very low,^ 

But the extent is still more remarkable than the 


• Isaiah, vi. 11. .Jer. iv. 29, Dent. xxix. 28, 

I* Tort. A]), c. 21, Basnaj^e’s Continuation (y" Josephust b. vi, § 1 
^ General Straton’s MSJ?. Travel?. § Deut. xxviii. 13, 
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manner of their dispersion. Many prophecies describe 
it, and foretold, thousands of years ago, wliat we now 
behold. They have been scattered among the natmis ^ — 
among the heathen^ — among the jieojde^ even from one 
end of the earth wdo the other : They hove been rimwv^ 
ed into all the hingdoms of the earth ; the whole rem- 
nant of them hath been scattered into all the winds ; they 
have been disjyersed throughout all rotfiitrics, and sifted 
among the nations like as earn is sifted in a sieve y and 
yet not the least grain has fallen upon the earth — though 
dispersed throughout all nations they have remained 
distinct from them all. And tliere is not a eemntry on 
the face of the earth where the Jews are unknown. 
They are found alike in Europe, Asia, America, and 
Africa. I'lujy are citizens of tin* world, without a 
country. Neither mountains, nor rivers, nor deserts, 
nor oceans,— which are the boinidancs of other uAtions, 
— Inive terminated their wanderings. Tliev abound 
in Poland, in Holland, in Russia, ai.d in Turkey. In 
-Germany, Spain, Italy, Fraaco, .n.a Jlritain, tlu:/ are 
more thinly scattered. Ii Per.sia, ( iiiint, and India— - 
on the east and on the west of ii.e lianges, — they are 
few in member among the heathen. • have trode 

the snows of Siberia, and the sands of the binui ig de- 
sert; — and the European*travellei bears of tiieir < \ist- 
ence in regions which he cannot nnacli,— even in the 
very interior of Africa, south of Timhuctoo.* From 
Moscow to Lisbon, — from Japan to liri tain,— from 
Borneo to Archangel — from Hisdostan to Honduras, 
no inhabitant of any nation upon the earth would he 
known in all the intervening regions hut a Jew alone. 


I-yon’s Travek in Africa, j). 14C. 
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But the history of the Jews throughout the whole 
world, and in every age since their dispersion, verifies 
the most minute predictions concerning them, — and to 
a recital of facts too well authenticated to admit of 
dispute, or too notorious forcontradiction, maybe added 
a description of them all in the very terms of the pro- 
phecy. In the words of Basnage, the elaborate histo- 
rian of the Jews — “ Kings have often employed the 
severity of their edicts, and the hands of the execu- 
tioner, to destroy them — the seditious multitude has 
performed massacres and executions infinitely more tra- 
gical than the princes. Both kings and people, hea- 
thens, Christians, and Mahometans, who are opposite 
in so many things, have united in the design of ruining 
this nation, cind have not been able to effect it. The 
Bush of Moses, surrounded with flames, has always 
burnt without consuming. The Jews have been driven 
from all place® of the w orld, which has only served to 
dispersi' them i« ^'11 parts of the universe. They have, 
from age to age: ’’un through misery and persecution, 
and torrents of their own . lo' d.*'* Their banishment 
from .liidea was only the prelude to their expulsion 
from citv to city ano i»v)ti} i-.ingdom to kingdom. Their 
dispersion over the globe is an irrefragable evidence of 
this, and many reco^’ds remain that amply corroborate 
the fact. Not only did the fii*st and second centuries 
of the Christian era see them twice rooted out of their 
own land, but each succeeding century has teemed with 
new calamities to that once chosen but now long rejected 
race. The history of their sufferings is a continued 
tale of horror. Revolt is natural to the oppressed ; 
and their frequent seditions were productive of renew* 


• Basnage, b. vi. c. 1. 
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ed privations and distresses. Emperors, kings, and ca- 
liphs all united in subjecting them to the same iron 
yoke.” Constantine, after having suppressed a revolt 
which they raised, and having commanded their ears to 
be cut off, dispersed them as fugitives and vagabonds 
into different countries, whither they carried, in terror 
to their kindred, the mark of their suffering and infa- 
my. In the fifth century they were expelled from 
Alexandria, which had long been one of their safest 
places of resort. Justinian, from wdiose principles of 
legislation a wiser and more humane policy ought to 
have emanated, yielded to none of his predecessors in 
hostility and severity against them, lie abolished their 
synagogues — prohibited them even from entering into 
caves for the exercise of their worsliip — rendered their 
testimony inadmissible, and deprived them of the na- 
tural right of bequeathing their property : and when 
such oppressive enactments led to insurrectionary mo v(‘- 
inents among the Jews, their property was confiscated> 
many of them were beheaded^ and so bloody an execu- 
tion of them prevailed, that, as is expres>ly related, 
“ all the Jews of that country trembled a treat’- 
hling heart was given them. In the reign of the ty- 
rant Phocas, a general sedition broke out among the 
Jews in Syria. They and their oneniii s fought with 
equal desperation. They obtained the mastery in An- 
tioch; but a momentary victory only It'd to a deeper 
humiliation, and to the infliction of more aggravated 
cruelties than before. They were soon subdued and 
taken captive ; many of them were maimed, others exe- 
cuted, and all the survivors were baiiislied from the 
city. Gregory the Great afforded them a temporary 
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respite from oppression, which only rendered their spo- 
liation more complete, and their sufferings more acute, 
under the cruel persecutions of Heraclius. That em- 
peror, unable to satiate his hatred against them by in- 
dicting a variety of punishments on those who resided 
within his own dominions, and by finally expelling 
them from the empire, exerted so effectually against 
them his influence in other countries, that they suffer- 
ed under a general and simultaneous persecution from 
Asia to the farthest extremities of Europe.* In Spain, 
conversion, imprisonment, or banishment, were their 
only alternatives. In France a similar fate awaited 
them. They fled from country to country, seeking in 
vain any rest for the sole of their foot. Even the wide 
extended plains of Asia afforded them no resting-place, 
but have often been spotted with their blood, as well 
as the hills and vallies of Europe. IVIahomet, whose 
imposture has been the law and the faith of such count- 
less millions, has, from the precepts of the Koran, in- 
fused into the minds of liis followers a spirit of rancour 
and enmity towards the despised and misbelieving Jews. 
He set an early example of persecution against them, 
which the Mahometans have not yet ceased to imitate. 
Ill the third year of the Hegira, he besieged the cas- 
tles which they possessed in the Hegiasa, compelled 
those who had fled to them for refuge and defence to 
an unconditional surrender, banished them the coun- 
try, and parted their property among his mussulmeii. 
He dissipated a second time their re-comhiiied strength, 
massacred many of them, and imposed upon the rem- 
nant a permanent tribute. — The church of Rome ever 
ranked and treated them as heretics. The canons of 
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different councils pronounced excommunication against 
those who should favour or uphold the Jews against 
Christians — enjoined all Christians neither to eat nor 
to hold any commerce with them — pndiibitcd them 
from bearing public offices or having Christian slaves 
— appointed them to be distinguished by a mark — de- 
creed that their children should be taken from them, 
and brought up in monasteries ; and what is equally 
descriptive of the low estimation in which they were 
held, and of the miseries to which they were subjected, 
there was often a necessity, even for those who other- 
wise oppressed them, to ordain that it was not lawful 
to take the life of a Jew witliout any cause.* Hal- 
lam’s account of the Jews, during the middle ages, is 
short, but significant. They were everywhere the 
objects of popular insult and o}q)ression, frequently of 
a general massacre. A time of festivity to others was 
often the season of mockery and persecution to them. 
It was the custom at Thouloiise to smite them on the 
face every Easter. At Beziers they were attacked with 
stones from Palm Sunday to Easter, an anniversary of 
insult and cruelty generally productive of bloodshed, 
and to which the populace were regularly instigated by a 
sermon from the bishop.'j- It was the policy of the kings 
of France to employ them as a sponge to suck their sub- 
jects money, which they might afterwards express with 
less odium than direct taxation would incur. It is al- 
most incredible to what a length extortion of money 
from the Jews was carried. A series of alternate 
persecution and tolerance was borne by this extra- 
ordinary people with an invincible perseverance, and 

* Dupin's Ere. Hist. Canons of different councils, 
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a talent of accumulating riches which kept pace with 
the exactions of their plunderers. Philip Augustus 
released all Christians in his dominions from their 
debts to the Jews, reserving a fifth part to himself. 
He afterwards expelled the whole nation from France.” 
St. Louis twice banished, and twice recalled them ; 
and Charles VI. finally expelled them from France. 
From that country, according to Mezeray, they were 
seven times banished. They were expelled from 
Spain ; and^ by the lowest computation, one hundred 
and seventy thousand families departed from that king* 
dom.* “ At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, 
many thousands of them were pillaged and massacred. 
A remnant was saved by a feigned and transient con • 
version ; but the greater part of them barricadoed their 
houses, and precipitated themselves, their families, and 
their wealth into the rivers or the flames. These mas* 
sacres and depredations on the Jews Avere renewed at 
each crusade.”t In England, also, they suffered great 
cruelty and oppression at the same period. During the 
crusades, the whole nation united in the persecution of 
them. In a single instance, at York, fifteen hundred 
Jews, including women and cliildren, AA'ere refused 
all quarter — could not purchase their lives at any price 
— and, frantic Avith despair, perished by a mutual 
slaughter. Each master Avas the murderer of his 
family, when death became their only deliverance. 
The scene of the castle of Massada, which was their 
last fortress in Palestine, and where nearly one thou- 
sand perished in a similar manner,! was renewed in 


♦ Basnage, b. vii. c. 21. f Gibbon*s Hist v. vi. p. 17. 
t Basnage, b. vii. c. 10, sect. 20 ; Eapin’s Hist, of England, 
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the castle of York. So despised and hated were they, 
that the barons, when contending with Henry IlL, to 
ingratiate themselves with the populace, ordered seven 
hundred Jews to be slaughtered at once, their houses 
to be plundered, and their synagogue to be burned. 
Richai*d, John,* and Henry 111. often extorted money 

* The persecutions to which the Jews were subjected, at that 
period, are described with strict truth in tiie historical romance 
of Ivanhoe. They are characterised as “ a race which, diiriiif^ 
these dark ages, was alike detested by the credulous and preju- 
diced vulgar, and persecuted by the greedy and rapacious nobi- 
lity.” — (v, i. p. 83.) — “ Except perhaps the flying fish, there was 
no race existing on the earth, in the air, or the waters, who were 
the objects of such an unremitting, general, and re IcntlcSwS perse- 
cutiott as the Jews of this period. Upon the slightest and most 
imreasonable pretences, as well as upon accusations the most ab- 
surd and groundless, their persons and property were exposed 
to every turn of popular fury ; for Norman, Saxon, Dane and 
Briton, however adverse the races were to each other, contend- 
ed which would look with greatest detestation upon a pcojili- 
whom it was accounted a point of religion to hate, to revile, to 
despise, to plunder and to persecute. The kings of the Norman 
race, and the independent nobles, who followed their example in 
all acts of tyranny, maintained against this devoted people a per- 
secution of a more regular, calculated, and self interested kind. 
It is a well known story of King John, that he confined a wealthy 
Jew in one of the royal castles, and daily caused one of his 
teeth to be torn out, until, when the jaw of the unhappy Israel- 
ite was half disfumished, he consented to pay a largo sum 
which it was the tyrant’s object to extort from him. U'he little 
ready money that was in the country was ehiefiy in the posses- 
sion of this persecuted people, and the iioi)iJity hesitated not to 
follow the example of their sovereign In wringing it from them 
by every species of oppression, and even personal torture.” (p. 
130, 131.) The fictitious history of Isaac of York is delineated 
in a manner equally descriptive of the facts, and cuufirmatory 
of the prophecies respecting the Jewish people ; and there ex- 
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from tliem ; and the last, by the most unscrupulous and 
unsparing measures, usually defrayed his extraordinary 
expenses with their spoils, and impoverished some of 
the richest among them. His extortions at last be- 
came so enormous, and his oppressions so grievous, that, 
in the words of the historian, he reduced the miserable 
wretches to desire leave to depart the kingdom ;* but 
even self-banishment was denied them. Edward J. 
completed their misery, seized on all their proper- 
ty, and banished them the kingdom. Above fifteen 
thousand Jews were rendered destitute of any resi- 
dence, were despoiled to the utmost, and reduced to 
ruin. Nearly four centuries elapsed before the return 
to Britain of this abused race. 

Some remarkable circumstances attest, without arpro- 
longed detail of their miseries, that they have been a 
people everywhere peculiarly oppressed. The first 
unequivocal attempt at legislation in France was an 
ordinance against the Jews. And towards them alone 
one of the noblest charters of liberty on earth — ^IVIagna 
Charta, the Briton’s boast — ^legalized an act of injus- 
tice, t For many ages after their dispersion, they found 
no resting-place in Europe, Africa, or Asia, but pene- 
trated in seswch of one to the extremities of the world. 


ists not the history of uny individiiul of any other nation, wliether 
(Iniwii fiom fancy or from fact, which combines so many of the 
prophetic characteristics of the fate of a Jew, as that whicli has 
thus been delineutod, by a master’s hand, as a representation of 
their condition, at a period about twcuty-six centuries posterior 
to the prediction, and in a country two thousand miles remote 
from the place where it was first uttered, and from the only land 
ever possessed by the Jews. 

• Rapines Hist of Eng, b. viii. vol. iii. p. 405. 

f Articles XII. XIII. 
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In Mahometan countries they have ever been subject 
to persecution, contempt, and every abuse. They are 
ill general confined to one particular quarter of every 
city (as they formerly were to old Jewry in London) ; 
they are restricted to a peculiar dress ; and in many 
places shut up at stated hours. In Hamadan, as in all 
parts of Persia, “ they are an abject race, and support 
themselves by driving a peddling trade ; — they live in a 
state of great misery — pay a monthly tax to the 
government —and are not permitted to cultivate the 
ground, or to have landed possessions.'’* They cannot 
appear in public, much less perform their religious ce- 
remonies, without being treated with scorn and con- 
tempt.f The revenues of the prince of Bohara arc de- 
rivej from a tribute paid by five hundred families of 
Jews, who are assessed according to the means of each. 
In Zante they exist in miserable indigence, and arc ex- 
posed to considerable oppression. | At Tripoli, when 
any criminal is condemned to death, the first Jew who 
happens to be at hand is compelled to become the execu- 
tioner,— a degradation to the children of Israel to whicli 
no Moor is ever subjected.§ In Egypt they arc des- 
pised and persecuted incessantly. || In Arabia they are 
treated with more contempt than in Turkey.^ The 
remark is common to the most recent travellers both in 
Asia and Africa,** that the Jews themselves are asto- 
nished, and the natives indignant, at any act of kind- 
ness, or even of justice, that is performed towards any 

* Morier’s Travels, p. 379. 

f Sir J. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, vol. ii. p. 425. 

t Hugh’s I’ravels, vol. i. p. 150. § Lyon’s Travels, p. 10. 

II Denon’s Travels in Egypt, v. i. p. 213. 

% Niebhur’s Travels, vol. i. p. 408. •* Morier’s Travels in 
Persia, p. 266. Lyon’s Travels in Africa, p. 32. 
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of this “ despised nation*' and persecuted people. In 
Southey’s Letters from Spain and Portugal, this re- 
markable testimony is borne respecting them : “ Till 

witliiii the last fifty years the burning of a Jew formed 
tlio Iiighest delight of the Portuguese ; they thronged 
to behold this triumph of the faith, and the very wo- 
men shouted with transport as they saw' the agonized 
martyr writhe at the stake. Neither sex nor age could 
save this persecuted race ; and Antonio Jos(?ph de Sil- 
via, the best of their dramatic w'riters, w'as burned 
alive because lie w'as a Jew.** — Few years have elapsed 
since there w'as a severe peisccution against them in 
Prussia and in Germany, and in several of the smaller 
states of the latter country they are not permitted to 
sell any goods even in the common markets. The Pope 
lias lately re-enacti;d some severe edicts against them : 
and ukases have recently been issued in quick succes- 
sion* restraining the Jews from all traffic throughout 
the interior government of Russia. They are abso- 
lutely prohibited, (on pain of immediate banishment,) 
from “ offering any article to sale,”f w hether in public 
or private, either by themselves or by others. They 
are not allow'ed to reside, even for a limited period, in 
any of the cities of Russia, without an express peimis- 
sion from government, which is granted only in cases 
w'here their services are necessary, or directly benefi- 
cial to the state. A refusal to depart wdien they be- 
come obnoxious to so rigid a law, subjects them to be 
treated as vagrants ; and none are suffered to protect or 
to siielter them. Though the observance of such edicts 

• 15th November 1797. 25tli February 1823. 8th June 

1826. (August or November) 1827. 

t Ukase, quoted from “ the World,” of date 31st October, 

1827. Ib. Article VIII. 
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must, in numerous instances, leave them destitute of 
any means of support, yet their hrcacli or neglect, ex- 
poses them to oppression under the sanction of the law, 
and to every privation and insult without remedy or 
appeal. And though they may thus become the great- 
est objects of pity, all laws of humanity are reversed, 
by imperial decrees towards them. For those wJio 
harbour Jews that are condemned to banishment for 
having done wliat all others may innocently do, are, 
as the last Russian ukase respecting them bears, 

amenable to the laws as the abettors of vagrants,* 

• While the prophecies describe the past ami existing 

miseries of the Jews, they refer with no less precision to the time 
yet to come, when the children of Israel shall liave returned to 
the loved laud of their fathers, and their rebuke shall Imve ceased 
from off the face of the earth, and when tliey shall prize their 
blessings the more highly, as contrasted with the former sufferings 
of their race. And the Word of God, cuuriiined as its prophetic 
truth is by the workings of the wrath of man, and by the policy 
of earthly monarclis, will doubtless triiimjdi over the highest man- 
dates of mortals, and receive new illustrations of its truth, when 
these shall have passed away. And the eleventh article of the 
ukase, now in force, merits, in reference to a special prediction, 
pai'ticular notice, and may here be subjoined, together witii its 
corresponding text, premising merely that it is to a specilic dis- 
trict of dismembered Poland that the Rabbis are sent away. 

Rabins, or other religious functionaries, are to be sent away 
by the police officer, immediately on the discovery that they 
are such.” « Thy teachers shall not be removed into a corner 
any more, but thine eyes shall see thy teachers.** Isaiah, xxx. 
20 . 

Lord Byron's brief and emphatic description of the Jews is 
equally characteristic of the fact, and illustrative of the predic- 
tions. 


Tribes of the wanderinij foot and wean/ breast. 
When shall we flee away and be at rest V 
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as in numberless instances besides, no man shall 
save Hum, 

These facts, though they form but a brief and most 
imperfect record, and therefore but a very faint image 
of all their sufferings, show that the Jews have been re- 
'moved into all kingdoms for their hurt — that a stoord 
has been drawn after ikem^HMBt Hiey have found no 
rest for the sole of their foot^^that they have not been 
able to stand before their enemies ; — Acre has been no 
might in their hands — thexr very avarice has proved 
their misery — they have been spoilt evermore^they hare 
been oppressed and crushed almnj — they have been mad 
for the sight of their eyes that they did see, as the tra- 
gical scenes at Massada, and York, and many others 
testify — they have often been left in hunger and thirst, 
and nakedness, and in want of all things a trem- 
bling heart and sorrow of mind have been their por- 
tion: — they have often had none assurance of their 
plagues have been wonderful and great, and 
of long continuance, — and that they have been for a sign 
and for a wonder dtiring many generations. 

But the predictions rest not even here. It was dis- 
tinctly prophesied that the Jews would reject the gos- 
pel ; that, from the meanness of his mortal appearance, 
and the hardness of their hearts, they would not believe 
in a suffering jMessiuh^ — that they would he smitten with 
blindness and astonishment of hcart-^that they woidd 
continue long, having their ears deaf their eyes closed, 
and their hearts hardened-— and that they would grope at 
noon-day as the blind gropeth in darkness,* And the 

“ They shall find no rest for the sole of their foot — I will send 
a faintness into their heart,— a trembling heart and sorrow of 
mind, 


• Deut. xxviii. 29. 
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great body of the Jewish nation has continued long to 
reject Christianity. They retain the prophecies, but 
discern not their light, having obscured them by their 
traditions. Many of their received opinions are so ab- 
surd and impious, their rites are so unmeaning and fri- 
volous, their ceremonies are so minute, frivolous and 
contemptible, — that the account of them would sur- 
pass credulity, were it not a transcript of their cus- 
toms and of their manners, and drawn from tlieir own 
authorities.* No words can more strikingly or justly 
represent the contrast between their irrational tenets 
— their degraded religion — their superstitious observ- 
ances, and the dictates of enlightened reason, and of 
the gospel which they vilify, than the emphatic de ■ 
scription, — “ They grope at noon -day, as the blind 
gropeth in darkness.” And if any other instaiices be 
wanting of the prediction of events infinitely exceed- 
ing human foresight, the dispositions of all nations re- 
specting them are revealed as explicitly as tlieir own. 
That the Jews have been a proverb, an astonishment, a 
by-word, a taunt, and a hissing among all nations, — 
though one of the most wonderful of facts, unparallel- 
ed ill the whole history of mankind, and as inconceiv- 
able in its prediction as miraculous in its accomplish- 
ment, — is a truth that stands not in need of any illus* 
tration or proof — and of which witnesses could be found 
in every country under heaven. Many prophecies con- 
cerning the Jews, of more propitious import, that yet 
remain to be accomplished, are reserved for tesliinonies 
to future generations, if not to the present. Hut it is 
worthy of remark, as prophesied concerning them, that 
they have not been utterly destroyed, though a full end 

* See Allen*8 Modern Judaism. Brewster’s Encyclopaedia, 
Art. Jews. 
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lias been made of their enemies, — that the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Romans — though 
some of tlic mightiest monarchies that ever existed, — 
have not a single representative on earth ; while the 
Jews, oppressed and vanquished— banished and enslav- 
ed — and spoiled evermore, have survived them all — 
and to this hour overspread the #orld. Of all the na- 
tions around Judea, the Persians alone, who restored 
them from the Babylonish captivi^, yet remain a 
kingdom. 

Tlie Scriptures also declare that the covenant with 
Abraham, — that God would give the land of C^anaan to 
liis seed for an everlasting possession, — would never be 
broken ; but that the children of Israel shall be taken 
from anionnr the heathen, — gathered on every side, and 
brought into their own land, to dwell for ever where 
their fathers dwelt. Three thousand seven hundred 
years have elapsed since the promise was given to 
Abraham : And is it less than a miracle, that, if this 
promise had been made to the descendants of any but of 
Abraham alone, it could not now possibly have been 
realized, as there exists not on earth the known and ac- 
knowledged posterity of any other individual, or almost 
of jiiiy nation, cc'utemporary -with him ? 

That the ptiopic of a single state, (which was of very 
limited extent and power in comparison of some of the 
monarchies which surrounded it,) should first have been 
rooted up out of their own land in anger, wrath, and 
great indignation, the like of which was never expe- 
rienced by the mightiest among the ancient empires, 
which all fell imperceptibly away at a lighter stroke. — 
and that afterwards, though scattered among all na- 
tions, and finding no case among them all, they should 
have withstood eighteen centuries of almost unremitted 
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persecution, and that after so many ff(?neratJons have 
elapsed, they should still retain their distinctive form, 
or, as it may be called, their individunlity of character, 
is assuredly the most marvellous event that is recorded 
in tlie history of nations; and if it be not acknowledged 
as a “ sign/’ it is in reality as well as in appearance 
‘‘ a w'onder,” the most inexplicable within the pro- 
vince of the philosophy of history. But that, after tlie 
endurance of suc^ manifold woes, siicli perpetual spoli- 
ation, and so many ages of unmitigated suffering, dur- 
ing which their life was to hang in doubt within them, 
they should still be, as actually they are, the possess- 
ors of great wealth ; and that this fact should so strictly 
accord with the prophecy, which describes them, on their 
final restoration to Jiidcja, as taking their silver and their 
gold with them and also that, though captives or 
fugitives “ few in number,” and the miserable remnant 
of an extinguished kingdom at the time they were 
** sCiittered abroad,” — they should be to this hour a 
numerous people, — and that this shouhl have been ex- 
pressly implied in the prophetic declaration descriptive 
of their condition on their restoration to Judea, after all 
their wanderings, — that the land shall be too narrow by 
reason of the inhabitants, — and that place shall nut be 
found for them,f arc facts Avhicli as clearly show, to 
those who consider them at all, the operation of an 
overruling providence, as the revelation of such an 
inscrutable destiny is the manifest dictate of inspira- 
tion. 

Such are the prophecies, and such are the facts re- 
specting the Jews; — and from premises like these the 
feeblest logician may draw a moral demonstration. If 
they had been utterly destroyed — if they had mingled 
• * Isa. lx. 9. t Is®* i*i^ IJ^* Zech. x. 10. 
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among* tlio nations, — if, in the space of nearly eighteen 
centuries after their dispersion, they had become ex- 
tinct as a peo])]e, even if they had been secluded in a 
single region, and had remained united — if their his- 
tory had been analogous to that of any nation upon the 
eartli, an attempt might, with some plausibility or rea> 
son, have been made, to show ciiase why the predic- 
tion of their fate, however true to the fact, ought not 
ill such a case to be sustained as evidence of the truth 
of inspiration. Or if the past history and present state 
of the Jews were not of a nature so singular and pecu- 
liar, as to bear out to the very letter the truth of the 
prophecies concerning them, with what tiiumph would 
the iahdel have produced those very prophecies, as 
fatal to the idea of ilie inspiration of the Scriptures ? 
And when the Jews have been scattered throughout the 
whole earth — when they have remained everywhere a 
distinct race — when they have been despoiled evermore, 
and yet never destroyed — when the most wonderful 
and amazing facts, such as never occurred among any 
people— form the ordinary narrative of their liistory, 
and fulfil literally the prophecies concerning them,— 
may not the believer challenge his adversary to the pro- 
duction of such credentials of the faith that is in //in/ / 
They present an unbroken chain of evidence, each link 
a prophecy and a fact, extending throughout a multi- 
tude of generations, and not yet terminated. Though 
the events, various and singular as they are, liave been 
brought about by the instrumentality of human means, 
and the Jigency of secondary causes, yet they are equally 
prophetic and mii-aculous ; for the means were as im- 
possible to be foreseen as the end and the causes 
were as inscrutable as the event ; and they have been, 
and still in numberless instances are, accomplished by 
6 
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the instrumentality of the enemies of Christianity. 
Whoever seeks a miracle, may here behold a sign and 
a wonder, tlian which there cannot be a greater. And 
the Christian may bid defiance to all the assaults of his 
enemies from this stronghold of Christianity, impene 
trable and impregnable on every side. 

These prophecies aoncerniug the Jews are as clear 
as a narrative of the events. They are ancient as the 
oldest records in existence ; and it has never been de- 
nied that they were all delivered before the accom- 
plishment of one of them. They were so unimaginable 
by human wisdom, that tlie whole compass of nature 
has never exhibited a parallel to the events. And the 
facts are visible, and present, and applicable even to a 
hair’s breadth. Could Moses, as an. uninspired mortal, 
have described the history, the fate, the dispersion, the 
treatment, the dispositions of the Israelites to the pre- 
sent day, or for three thousand two hundred yejirs, see- 
ing that he was astonished and amazed, on his descent 
from Sinai, at the change in their sentiments, and in 
their conduct, in the space of forty days ? (3ould various 
persons have testified, in different ages, of the self- 
same and of similar facts, as wonderful as they have 
proved to be true ? Could they have divulged so many 
secrets of futurity, when, of necessity, they were ut- 
terly ignorant of them all? The probabilities were 
infinite against them. For the mind of man often fluc- 
tuates in uno^tainty over the nearest events, and the 
most probable results ; but, in regard to remote ages, 
when thousands of years shall liave elapsed — and to 
facts respecting them, contrary to all previous know- 
ledge, experience, analogy, or conception, — it feels that 
they are dark as death to mortal ken. And, viewing 
only the dispersion of the Jews, and some of its at- 
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tendant circumstances — how their city was laid deso- 
late, — their temple, which formed the constant place 
of their resort before, levelled w ith the ground, and 
ploughed over like a field-— their country ravaged, and 
themselves murdered in mass^ — ^falling before the sword, 
the famine, and the pestilence — ^hpw a remnant was 
left, but despoiled, persecuted, -epdaved, and led into 
captivity — driven from their own land, not to a moun- 
tainous retreat, where they might subsist with safety, 
but dispersed among all nations, and left to the mercy 
of a world that everywhere hated and oppressed them 
— shattered in pieces like the wreck of a vessel in a 
mighty storm — scattered over the eai*th, like fragments 
on the waters — and, instead of disappearing, or ming- 
ling with the nations, remaining a perfectly distinct 
people, in every kingdom the same, retaining similar 
habits and customs, and creed, and manners, in every 
part of the globe, though without ephod, teraphim, or 
sacrifice — meeting everywhere the same insult, and 
mockery, and oppression — ^finding no resting-place 
without an enemy soon to dispossess them — multiply- 
ing amidst all their miseries — surviving their enemies — 
beholding, unchanged, the extinction of many nations, 
and the convulsions of all — robbed of their silver and 
of their gold, though cleaving to the love of them still, 
as the stumbling-block of their iniquity — often be- 
reaved of their very children — disjoined and disorgan- 
ized, but uniform and unaltered — ev|^ bruised, but 
never broken — ^weak, fearful, sorrowfu5‘ and aiHicted — 
often driven to madness at the spectacle of their own 
misery— taken up in the lips of talkers — the taunt and 
hissing and infamy of all people, and continuing ever, 
what they are to this day, the sole proverb common to 
the whole world ; — how did every fact, from its very 

F 
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nature, defy all conjecture, and how could mortal man, 
overlooking a hundred successive generations, have 
foretold any one of these wond^ that are now con- 
spicuous in these latter times ? Who but the Father 
of Spirits, possessed of perfect prescience, even of the 
knowledge of the will and of the actions of free, intelli- 
gent, and moral agents, could have revealed their un- 
bounded and yet unceasing wanderings — ^unveiled all 
their destiny— and unmasked the minds of the Jews, 
and of their enemies, in every age and in every clime? 
The creation of ,a world might as well be the work of 
chance as the revelation of these things. It is a visible 
display of the power and of the prescience of God, — 
an accumulation of many miracles. And, although it 
forms but a part of a small portion of the Christian 
evidence, it lays not only a stone of stumbling — such 
as infidels would try to cast in a Christian’s path — 
but it fixes an insurmountable barrier at the very thres- 
hold of infidelity, immoveable by all human device, and 
impervious to every attack. 


CHAPTER V. 


PROPHECIES concerning THE LAND OF JUDEA AND 
CIRCUMJACENT COUNTRIES. 

The writings of the Jewish prophets not only describ- 
ed the fate of that people for many generations, subse- 
quent to the latest period to W'hich the most unyield- 
ing scepticism can pretend to affix the date of these 
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predictions, but while the cities were teeming with in- 
habitants, and the land flowing with abundance, for 
centuries before Judea ceased to count its millions, 
they foretold the long reign of desolation that would 
ensue. The land is a witness as well as the people. 
Its aspect in the present day, and for many a past age, 
is the precise likeness delineated by the pencil of jpro- 
phecy, when every feature that could admit of change 
was the reverse of what it now jis : And it is necessary 
only to compare th& predictions themselves with that 
proof of their fulfilment, which, were all other testi- 
mony to be excluded, heathens and infidels supply. 

The calamities of the Jews were to arise progres- 
sively with their iniquities. They were to be punished, 
again and again, yet seven times, for their sins.” * 
And in the greatest of the denunciations which were to 
fill up the measure of their punishments, the long con- 
tinued desolation of their country is ranked among the 
worst and latest of their woes ; and the prophecies re- 
specting it, which admit of a literal interpretation, and 
which have been literally fulfilled^ are abundantly clear 
and expressive. 

“ I will make your cities waste, and bring your 
sanctuaries into desolation. And 1 will bring the land 
into desolation ; and your enemies which dwell therein 
shall be astonished at it. And I will scatter you 
among the heathen, and draw out a sword after you ; 
and your land shall be desolate and your cities waste. 
Then shall the land enjoy her sabbaths, as long as it 
lieth desolate, and ye be in your enemies’ land ; even 
then shall the land rest and enjoy her sabbaths. The 
land also shall be left of them, and shall enjoy her sab- 


Levii, xxvi. 18,21, 21. 
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baths while she lieth desolate without them. * 8o that 
the generation to come of your dhildren that shall rise 
up after you^ and the stranger that shall come from a 
far land, shall say, when they see the plagues of that 
land, and the sickness which the Lord hath laid upon 
it; — Wherefore hath the Lord done this unto the 
land, what meaheth the heat of this great anger? 
The anger of the Lord was kindled against this land, 
to bring upon it all the curses that are written in this 
book, f Your country is desolat^ your cities burned 
with fire ; your, land, strangers devour it in your pre- 
sence, and desolate as overthrown .by strangers. And 
the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, 
as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged 
city. Except the Lord of Hosts had left us a very 
small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, and . we 
should have been like unto Gommorah. X Ye shall be 
as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath 
no water.§ I will lay my vineyard waste. Of a truth 
many houses shall be desolate, even great and fair, 
without inhabitant. Yea, ten acres of vineyard shall 
yield one bath, and the seed of an homer shall yield 
an ephah. — There shall the lambs feed after their man- 
ner, and the waste places of the fat ones shall strangers 
eat. II Then said I, Lord, how long ? and he answer- 
ed, Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and 
the houses without man, and the land be utterly deso- 
late ; and the Lord have removed men far away, and 
there be a great forsaking in the midst of the land. 
But yet in it shall be a tentihj and it shall return and 
shall be eaten ; as a teil-tree, and as an oak, whose 

*. 

* Levit. X 3 cvi. 31, 45, 53. *f- Deut. xxix. 22, 24, 27, 

Isa. i. 7, 8, 9. $ Isa. i. 30. || Isa. v. O, 9, 10, 17. 
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substance is in them when they cast their leaves. * 
The Lord of Hoets^sliall make a consumption, even 
determined, in tlie midst of all the land, t The glory 
of Jacob shalf'be made thin, and the fatness of his 
flesh shall wax lean ; and it shall be as when the hai*- 
vest-man gathereth the cpm, and reapeth the ears with 
his arm ; and it shall be as he that gathereth ears in 
the valley of Rephaim. Yet gleaning grapes shall be 
left in it, as the shaking of an olive tree, two or three 
berries in the top bf the uppermost bough, four or 
five in the outmost fruitful branches thereof, saith the 
Lord God of Israel t Bflibld the Lord maketh the 
earth § (the land) empty, and maketh it waste, and 
tiirneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the in- 
habitants thereof. The laud shall be utterly emptied 
and utterly spoiled : for the Lord hath spoken this 
word. The earth (land) mourneth and fadeth away ; 
it is defiled under the inhabitants thereof; because 
th(3y have transgressed the laws, changed the ordinance,- 
broken the everlasting covenant. Therefore hath the 
curse devoured the land, and they that dwell therein 

* Isa. vi. 11, 12, 13. t Isa- 23. 

J Isaiiili, xvii. 4, 5, 6. 

§ The twenty>f(i\irtii chapter of Isaiah contains a continuous 
prophetic description (exactly analogous to other predictions) of 
the desolation of Judea, during the time that the inhabitants 
thereof” were to be “ scattered abroad and it is only neces- 
sary, ill order to prevent any aiipcarance of ambiguity, to re- 
mark, that the very same woid in the origli^jd, which, in the 
English translation, is here rendered curtfi ^ — is in subsequent 
verses of the same chapter also translated Imd — evidently im- 
plying the land of Israel, the: inhabitants of which were to be 
“ scattered abroad,” — and so obviously is this the meaning of 
the word, that the chapter is properly entitled “ the deplorable 
judgments of God upon the land.” 
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are desolate, and few men left. The new wine mourn- 
cth, the vine languisheth, all Ae i^crry-hearted do 
sigh. The mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the 'noise of them 
that rejoice endeth, the joy of the harp ceaseth. They 
shall not drink wine with a song, strong drink shall be 
bitter to them that drink it. The city of confusion is 
broken down : every house is shut up that no man may 
come in. There is a crying for wine in the streets, all 
joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is gone. When 
thus it shall be in the midst of the land among the 
people, there shall be as the shaking of an olive-tree, 
and as the gleaning grapft when the vintage is done.^ 
Yet the defenced city shall be desolate, and the habi- 
tation forsaken, and left like a wilderness ; there shall 
the calf feed, and there shall he lie down and consume 
the branches thereof. When the boughs thereof are 
withered they shall be broken o£P : the women come 
and set them on fire ; for it is a people of no under- 
standing.t Many days and years shall ye be troubled, 
ye careless women ; for the vintage shall fail, the ga- 
thering shall not come. Tremble, ye women that are 
at ease ; be troubled ye careless ones : strip you and 
make you bare, and gird sackcloth upon your loins. 
They shall lament for the teats, for the pleasant fields, 
for the fruitful vine. Upon the land of my people shall 
come up thorns and briars ; yea upon all the houses of 
joy in the joyous city; because the palaces shall be for- 
saken, the multitude of the city shall be left ; the forts 
and towers shall be for dens for ever, a joy of wild 
asses, a pasture of flocks ; until the Spirit be poured 
upon us from on high, and the wilderness be a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field be counted for a forest.j; — 

* Isa. xxix. 13^ 13. f Isa. xxvii. 10, 11. j: Isa. xxxiv. 10—15. 
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The highways lie waste, the wayfaring man ceaseth ; 
he hath broketf^^i|ovenant, he hath despised the ci- 
ties, he regardeth ho man. The earth moumeth and 
languisheth ; Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down ; Sha- 
ron is like a wilderness ; and Bashan and Carmel shake 
off their fruits.^ Destruction upon destruction is cried ; 
for the whole land is spoiled. 1 beheld, and lo the fruit- 
fhl place was a wilderness, and all the cities thereof were 
broken down at the presence of the Lord ; for thus hath 
the Lord said, the whole land shall be desolate, yet will 
1 not make a full end. For this shall the earth mourn, 
because 1 have spoken it, 1 have purposed it, and will 
not repent, neither will I turn back from it.t How 
long shall the land mourn and the herbs of every field 
wither, for the wickedness of them that dwelt therein? 
—I have forsaken mine house, 1 have left mine heri- 
tage, — Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard, they 
have trodden my portion under foot, they have made 
my pleasant portion a desolate wilderness. They have 
made it desolate, and being desolate it mourneth unto 
me ; the whole land is made desolate, because no man 
layeth it to heart. The spoilers are come upon dl 
high places through the wilderness: — no fiesh shall 
have peace. They have sown wheat, but shall reap 
thorns ; they have put themselves to pain, but shall not 
profit ; and they shall be ashamed of your revenues be- 
cause of the fierce anger of the Lord, Thus saitli the 
Lord God to the mountains of Israel, and to the hills, 
and to the rivers, and to the vallies ; behold, I, even I, 
will bring a sword upon you, 1 will destroy your high 
places. In all your dwelling-places the cities shall be 

* Isa. xxxiii. 8, 9. f Jer. iv. 20, 26—28. 

I Jer. xH. 4, 7, 10—13. 
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hid waste, and the high planes ^haU be desolate, and 

your altars sliall be laid waste desolate ; I 

will stretch out iny hand upon .tlien^^jimd make the 
land more desolate than the wilderness; towards Dib- 
lath, in all their habitations.* I will bring the worst 
of the heathen, and they shall possess their houses : I 
will also make the ^pomp of the strong to cease ; and 
tJieir holy places shall be defiled. Say unto the peo- 
ple of the land, thus saith the Lord God of the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem and of the land of Israel, they 
slidl cat their bread with carefulness, and drink their 
water with astonishment, that her land may be deso- 
late from all that is therein, because of the violence of 
all them that dwell thercin.t Every one that passeth 
thereby shall be astonished. — Hear this, all ye inha- 
bitants of the land. Hath this been in your days, or 
even in the days of your fathers? Tell ye your 
children of it, and let your children tell their children, 
and their children another generation. That which 
the palmer- worm bath left hath the locust eaten ; and 
that which the locust hath left hath the canker-worm 
eaten.; and that which the canker-worm hath left hath the 
caterpillar eaten. — The field is wasted, the land mourn- 
eth, and joy is withered from the sons of men.-— And 
1 will restore unto you the years that the locust hath 
eaten, and the canker-worm, and the caterpillar, and 
the palmer-worm. And my people shall never be 
ashamed. — The city that went out:* by a thousand 
shall leave a hundred, and that which went out by a 
hundred, shall leave ten, to the house of Israel. — Seek 
not Bethel. Bethel shall come to nought.§ — Behold 

* Ezek. vi. 2, 3, 6, 14. f Ezek. xii. 19. 

I Joel i. 2, 4, ](>, 12 ; ii. 2.'>, 26. § Amos v. 2, 6. 
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I will set a plumb line in the midst of my people IsvaeL 
I will not them any more. And the high 

places of shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries 
of Israel sBall be laid waste.*— I will make Samaria 
as an heap of the field, and as plantings of a vine- 
yard ; and I will pour down the stones thereof into 
the valley, and I will discover foundations there- 

of.”t 

Numerous and clear as these denunciations arc, yet 
such was the long suffering patience of God, and such 
the rebellious spirit of the Israelites of old, that it had 
become a proverb in the land, “ the days are prolong- 
ed, and every vision faileth.’* But though that proverb 
ceased when great calamities did overtake them, and 
a temporary desolation came over their land, yet the 
curses denounced against it were not obliterated by a 
partial and transient fulfilment, but, on the renewed 
and unrepented wickedness of the people, fell upon 
them and their land with stricter truth, and, as fore- 
told, with sevenfold severity. 

Moses and all the prophets set blessings and curses 
before the Israelites, with the avowed purpose that 
they might choose between them. But while the pro- 
phetical writings abound with warnings, the Scriptural 
records of Israclitish history show how greatly these 
warnings were disregarded. The word of God, which 
is perfect work, abideth for ever ; — and it returns not 
to him void, but fulfils the purpose for which he sent 
it. And after the statutes and judgments of the Lord 
had been set before the Israelites for the space of a 
thousand years from the time that they were first de- 
clared, the “ burden of the word of the Lord to Israel 


Amos vii. 8, 9. 


t Micah i. 6. 
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by Malachi,” instead of speaking, eveA then, of repealed 
judgments, closes the Jewish Scriptui^s with this last 
command, Remember ye the law of MdsiM my ser- 
vant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all 
Israel, with the statutes and judgments i* ** and, affixed 
to the command to remember these, the very last words 
of the Old Testament, which seal up the vision and 
the prophecies, plainly indicate that however long the 
God of Israel might bear with the Jews for transgress- 
ing tlic law, while the law only was given them, yet on 
their refusal to repent when the prophet, who was to 
be “ the Messenger of the Lord,” would be sent unto 
them, the Lord would come and “ smite the earth, or 
the land, with a curse.” 

The term of the continuance of these judgments and 
of their full completion, is distinctly marked, as com- 
mensurate wilh the dispersion of the Jews, and termi- 
nating with their ^nal restoration. So long as they 
be in their enemies’ land, their own land lieth desolate. 
The judgments were not to be removed from it “ until 
the Spirit be poured (upon the Jews) from on high, and 
the wilderness be a fruitful field.”t And the prophe- 
cies not only portray Judea while forsaken of the 
Lord, his heritage left, and given into the hands of its 
enemies, but they also delineate the character and con- 
dition of the dwellers therein, while its ancient inhabi- 
tants were to be scattered abroad, and ere the time 
come when he shall reign in Jerusalem before his an- 
cients gloriously.;]: Annunciations of a future and final 
restoration, almost uniformly accompany the curses 
denounced against the land. And frequent, and ex- 


* Malachi iv. 4. 

' ^ Isa. xxiv. 1, 33. 


f Isa. xxxii. 15. 
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press as words .cait be, are the references throughout . 
the prophecies * * * § to 4he period, yet to come, when the 
children of- Ijirael shall be gathered out of all nations, 
and vvhea^ther land then, at last and for ever, brought 
back from desolation, and the cities, repaired after the 
desolations of many generations^ and the mountains of 
Israel, which have been always waste, shall be no 
more desolate, nor the people termed forsaken any 
more.* After the Messiah was to be cut oiF, and the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease, the ensuing desolations 
were to reach even to the consummoiHon, and till that 
determined shall be poured upon the desolate.f And 
Jerusalem, as Jesus hath declared, shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.t 

Neither the dispersion of the Jews nor the desola- 
tion of Judea are to cease, according to the prophecies, 
till other evidence shall thereby be given of prophetic 
inspiration. The application to the present period, or 
to modern times, of the prophecies relative to the de- 
solation of Judea, is thus abundantly manifest. , And 
the more numerous they are, so much the more severe 
is the test which they abide. And while the Jews are 
not yet gathered from all the nations, nor planted in 
their own land to be no more pulled out of it,§ — nor 
its destroyers and they that laid it waste gone forth 
from it; II nor the old waste places built, nor the 
foundations of many generations raised up — nor the 
land brought back from desolation ;ir — the effect of 

* Isa. Ixi. 4. £zck. xxvi. 8 , 10 ; xxxvii. 2X ; xxxviii. B. 

Isa. Ixii. 4. 

t Dan. ix. 87. t Luke xxi. 2t. 

§ Amos ix. 14, 15. U Isa. xUx. 17. 

Ib. Iviii. 12. 
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every vision is still to be seen, and oven now, at this 
late period of the times of the Gentiles, though the 
blessed consummation nmy not be vei^Ad^nt, there 
is abundant evidence' to complete the' piSoof that that 
which was •determined has been poured upon the 
desolate, and that all the curses that are written in 
the book of the Lord have been brought upon the 
land.* 

The devastation of Judea is SQfe.^‘ afl^nishing,” and its 
poverty as a country so remarkable, that, forgetful of 
the prophecies |^<^ting it, and in the rashness of their 
zeal, inhdels oniee^l|ttempted 4;o draw an argument from 
thence against the truth of Christianity, by denying 
the possibility of the existence of so ni^erous a popu- 
lation as can accord with scriptii^ history, and by re- 
presenting it as a region singularly upproductive and 
irreclaimable.f But though they have, in some in- 

• Deut. XX ix. 27. 

f Voltaire, without adducing any authority whatever in support 
of his assertion, and without expressly declaring that, in lieu of 
such evidence, he was gifted with an intuitive knowledge of the 
historical and geographical fact, — speaks of the ancient state of 
Palestine with derision, describes it as one of the worst countries 
of Asia; likens it to Switzerland, and says that it can only be 
esteemed fertile when compared with the desert. (La Palestine 
n'etait que co qu'ellc est aujoiird’hui, un des plus mauvais pays 
de I’Asie. Cette petite province, &c. Oeuvres de Voltaire. Ed. 
A. GothQi Tom. XVII, p, 107.) Without citing, on the other 
liaudf the ample evidence of Josephus and of Jerome, both of 
whom were inhabitants of Judea, and more adequate judges of the 
fact, the following testimony to the great fertility of that country, 
not being chargeable with the partiality which might be attached 
to the opinion either of a Christian or of a Jew, may be given in 
answer to the groundless assertion of Voltaire— testimony which 
ought to have been better known and appreciated even by that 
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stances at least, voluntarily abandoned this indefensible . 
assumption, they l^e left to the believer the fniits of 
their coneitet^Qn ; they have, givek. the most unsuspi* 
cions testimeky to the confirmalibh of the prophecies, 
and have served to establish the causes which they 
sought to ruin. The evidence of ancient authors-* 
the fertility of the sj^il wherever a single spot can be 
cultivated — the remains of vegetable mould piled by 
artificial means, ttpon4he sides of the mountains, which 
may have clothed them with a rii^er and more fre- 
quent harvest than the most fertilej'lilliq^; and the mul- 
titude of the ruins of cities that nott ^ver the exten- 
sive but uncultivated and desert plains, bear witness 
that there was'il numerous and condensed population 
in a country flowing '^ith food ; and that, if any history 
recorded its grq^ness, or any prophecies revealed its 
desolation, they have both been amply verified. 

The acknowledgments of Volney, and the descrip- 
tion which he gives from personal observation, are 

high priest of modern infidelity, if the sacrifice of truth on the 
altar of wit, had not been too common an act of his devotion to 
that chief god of his idolatry. Corpora hominum salubria et fe- 
rentia laborem ; rari imbres* uher solum^ frtiges nostrum ad mo^ 
reins preeterque eas hakmnnm etpalmee, Magna pars Judeae vicis 
dispergitur, habont et oppida. Hierosolyma genii caput> Illic 
immense opulcntias templum et primis munimentis urbs.— 7bci/i 
HuU Lib, V, c, 6 , 8 . Ultima Syriarum est Palestiiia, per intervalla 
magna protenta, cultis abuiidans terris et nitidis et civitates ha- 
beiis quasdam egregias, nullam sibi cedentem sed sibi vicissim 
velut ad perpendiculum somulas. Ammianl MarceU, Lib. ziv. 
cap. 8, § 11. Ed. Lips. 1808. Nec sane viris, opibus, armis 
quicquam copiosiiis Syria. Fiori Hist, lib. ii. cap. 8, ,§ 4. 
Syria in hortis operosissima est. Inde quoque cst proverbium 
Grascis. Malta Syrorum olera. Plini Hist, Nat, lib. xx. 
cap. 5. 
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sufficient to confute entirely the gratuitous assump- 
tions and insidious sai'casms of Voltaire ; and, wonder- 
ful as it may appear, ^copious extract^, may be drawn 
from that writer, whose unwitting or Ij^willing tes- 
timony is ail powerful an attestation of the comple- 
tion of many prophecies, when he relates facts of 
which he was an eye-witness, as Jiis untried theories) 
his ideal perfectibility of human nature, if released 
from the restraints of religiom, and his perverted 
views both of the^ nature and effects of Christianity 
have proved gr^lUy instrunnental in subverting the 
faith of many, i^ho, utlguarded by any positive evi- 
dence, gave heed to such seductive dpetrines. There 
needs not to be any better witness of flSits confirmatory 
of the prophecies, and in so far .^conclusive against all 
his speculations, than Volney himself.^ Of the natural 
fertility of the country, and of its abounding population 
in ancient times, he gives the most decisive evidence. 

Syria unites different climates under the same sky^ 
and collects within a small compass pleasures and pro- 
ductions which nature has elsewhere dispersed at great 
distances of time and places. To this advantage, 
which perpetuates enjoyments by their succession, it 
adds another, that of multiplying them by the variety 
of its productions.” With its numerous advantages 
of climate and soil, it is not astonishing that Syria 
should always have been esteemed a most delicious 
country, and that the Greeks and Homans ranked it 
among the most beautiful of'their provinces, and even 
thought itmot inferior to Elgypt.”* After having as- 
signed several just and sufficient reasons to account for 

• Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria. Eng. Trans. Lond. 
1787, V. i. pp. 316, 321. 
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tlijb large population of Judea in ancient times, in con<* 
tradiction to those who were sceptical of the fact, he 
adds — AdnsH^hg only what isj^igonformable to expe- 
rience and nllure, there is nothing to contradict the 
great population of high antiquity. Without appeal- 
ing to the positive testimony of history, there are in- 
numerable monuments which depose in favour of the 
fact. Such are the prodigious quantity of ruins dis- 
persed over the plains,^ and even in the mountains, at 
this day deserted. On the remote pivts of Carmel are 
found wild vines and oliva trees, whiiiiS^inust have been 
conveyed thither by the hand of man ; and in the Leba- 
non of the Druses and Maronites, the rocks, now aban- 
doned to fir-trees and brambles, present us in a thou- 
sand places with terries, which prove that they were 
anciently better qpltivated, and consequently much more 
populous than in our days.”* 

Syria,” says Gibbon, one of the countries that 
have been improved by the most early cultivation, is 
not unworthy of the preference. The heat of the 
climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea and 
mountains, by the plenty of wood and water ; and the 
produce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence and en- 
courages the propagation of men and animals. From 
the age of David to that of Heraclius the country was 
overspread with ancient and flourishing cities ; the in- 
habitants were numerous and wealthy.” Such evi- 
dence has merely been selected as the most unsuspi- 
cious, though that of many others might also be addu- 
ced. The country in the immediate vicinity of Jeru- 
salem is indeed rocky, as Strabo represents it, and ap- 
parently sterile ; and is now, in general, perfectly bar- 


• Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii* p. 368 
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ren ; but even the sides of the most barren mourn- 
tains in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem had been 
rendered fertile, .bjrj>eing divided in^iterraccs, like 
steps rising one above another, where soil has been 
siccumulated: with astonishing labour.”* “ In any pait 
of Judea,” Dr* Clarke adds, ‘Uhe effects of a beneficial 
change of government are soon witnessed, in the con- 
version of desolated plains into fertile fields. — Under 
a wise and beneficent government the produce of the 
Holy Land would exceed all calculation. Its peren- 
nial harvest, th0^%alubrity o^ts air, its limpid springs, 
ite rivers, lakes, and matchless plains, its hills and 
vales, all these, added to the serenity of the climate, 
prove this to be indeed a field which the Lord hath 
blessed.”f But the facts of »^he former fertility, as 
well as of the present desolation of Judea, are estab- 
lished beyond contradiction; and, in attempting, in 
this respect to invalidate the truth of sacred history, 
infidels have either been driven, or have reluctantly 
retired, from the defenceless ground which they them- 
selves had once assumed, and have given room where- 
on to rest an argument against their want of faith as 
well as of veracity. For, inconclusioii of this matter, 
it sm’ely may, without any ififringement of truth or of 
justice, be remarked, that the extent of the present 
and long fixed desolation, the very allegation on which 
they would discredit the scriptural narrative of the 
ancient glory of Judea, being itself a clearly pre- 
dicted trhth, then the greater the difiBculty of recon- 
ciling the knowledge of what it was to the fact of what 

* Clarke's Travels y. ii. p. 520. General Straton describes 
these terraces as resembling the gradus of a theatre, and parti- 
cularly marked them as vestiges of ancient luxuriance.” 

t Ibid. 621. 
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it\is; and the greater the difficulty of believing the po6- 
siuility of so “ astonishing” a contrast, the more won- 
derful are tj^^. prophecies which revealed it all, the 
more compW^ty are they accredited as a voice from 
Jieaven, and the argument of the infidel leads the more 
directly to proof against himself. Such is the posi- 
tive testimony of history,” and such the subsisting proofs 
of the former grandeur and fertility of Palestine, that 
we arc now left without a cavil, to the calm investiga- 
tion of the change in that country from one extreme to 
another, and of tlie consonance of tlu^t ^phange with the 
dictates of prophecy, “ ■ 

Under any regular and permanent government, a re- 
gion so favoured*' by climate, so diversified in surface, 
so rich in soil, and which had been so luxuriant for 
ages, would naturally Save resumed its opulence and 
power ; and its permanent desolation, alike contradii^ 
lory to every suggestion of experience and of reason, 
must have been altogether inconceivable by man. iiut 
/4e /and was to be overthrown by strangers, to be trodden 
down ; mischief was to come upon mischuif and destrw* 
lion upon destruction, and the land was to be desolate. 
The Chaldeans devastated Judea, and led the inliabi- 
tants into tempoj’ary capAvity. The kings of Syria 
and Egypt, by their extortions and oppression, impo* 
verished the country. The Romans held it long in 
subjection to their iron yoke. And the Persians con- 
tended for the possession of it. But in succeeding ages, 
still greater destroyers than any of the former appear- 
ed upon the scene to perfect the work of devastation. 

“ In the year 622 (636) the Arabian tribes collected 
under the banners of Mahomet, seized, or rather laid it 
waste. Since that period, torn to pieces by the civil 
wars of the Fatimites and the Ommiades ; wrested from 
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the califs by their rebellious governors ; taken fr(^m 
them by the Turkmen soldiery; invaded by the 
European crusaders; retaken by the Mamelouks of 
Egypt, and ravaged ‘ by Tamerlane and his Tartars— 
it has at length fallen into the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks/ It has been, overthroion by strangers — trodden 
under foot, — destruction has come upon destruction. 

The cities were to be laid umte. By the concurring 
testimony of all travellers, Judea may now be called a 
field of ruins. Columns, the memorials of ancient mag- 
nificence, now covered with rubbish, and buried under 
ruins, may be found in all Syria.f From Mount Tabor 
is beheld an immensity of plains, interspersed with 
hamlets, fortresses, and heaps of ruins. The buildings 
on that mountain were destroyed and laid waste by the 
Sultan of Egypt in 1290, and the accumulated vestiges 
of successive forts and ruins are now mingled in one 
common and extensive desolation.^: Of the celebrat- 
ed cities Capernaum, Bethsaida, Gadara, Tarichea, and 
Chorazin, nothing remains but shapeless ruins.§ Some 
vestiges of Emmaus may still be seen. Cana is a very 
paltry village. The ruins of Tekoa present only the 
foundations of some considerable buildings.” || The city 
of Naim is now a hamlet. '^The ruins of the ancient 
Sapphura announce the previous existence of a large 
city ; and its name is still preserved in the appellation 
of a miserable village called Sephoury,^ Loudd, the 


* Volney* * * § s Travels, v. i. p. 357. 

f Mariti’s Travels, v. ii. p. 141. 

J Buckingham's Travels in Palestine, p. 107. Mariti's Tra- 
vels, V. ii. p. 177. 

§ lb. Wilson’s Travels, p. f 27. 

II .Macmichacl’s Journey to Constantinople, p. 196. 
if Clarke’s Travels, v. ii. p. 401. 
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ahcient Lydda and Diospolis, appears like a place late* * * § ** 
ly ravaged by fire and sword, and is one continued heap 
of rubbish and ruins.* Ramla, the ancient Arima- 
thea, is in alihost as ruinous a state; Nothing but rub- 
bish is to be found within its boundaries. In the ad- 
jacent country there are found at every step dry wells, 
cisterns fallen in, and vast vaulted reservoirs, which 
prove that in ancient times this town must have been 
upwards of a league and a half in circumference.f 
Caesarea can no longer excite the envy of a conqueror, 
and has long been abandoned to silent desolation. j: 
The city of Tiberias is now almost abandoned, and its 
subsistence precarious ; of the towns that bordered on 
its lake there are no traces left.§ Zabulon, once the 
rival of Tyre and Sidon, is a heap of ruins. A few 
shapeless stones, unworthy the attention of the tra- 
veller, mark the site of the SaiFre.|l The ruins of Je- 
richo, covering no less than a square mile, are sur- 
rounded with complete desolation ; and there is not a 
tree of any description, either of palm or balsam, and 
scarcely any verdure or bushes to be seen about the 
site of this abandoned city.f Bethel is not to be 
found. The ruins of Sarepta, and of several large 
cities in its vicinity, ar? now “ mere rubbish, and are 
only distinguishable as the sites of towns by heaps of 
dilapidated stones and fragments of columns.^* But at 

* Volney’s Travels, v. ii. p. 332 — 334 j. 

j* Ibid. V. ii. p. 334. 

+ Captain Light’s Trarels, p. 204. Buckingham’s Travels, p; 
12G. 

§ Captain Light’s Travels, p. 204. 

II Mariti’s Travels, v. ii. p. 158 — 169. 

^ Buckingham's Travels, p. 300. 

** Captains Irby and Mangles* P* 
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Djerash (supposed to be the ruins of Gerasa) are the 
magpiificent remains of a splendid city. The form of 
street^ once lined with a double row of columns and 
covered with pavement still nearly entire, in which are 
the marks of the chariot wheels, and on cacli side of 
which is an elevated path-way — two theatres, and two 
grand temples, built of marble, and otliers of inferior 
note— baths — bridges — a cemetery, with many sarcO' 
phagi, which surrounded the city — a triumphal arch — 
a large cistern — a picturesque tomb, fronted with co- 
lumns, and an aqueduct, overgrown with wood— and 
upwards of two hundred and thirty columns still stand- 
ing amidst deserted ruins without a city to adorn — all 
combine in presenting to the view of the traveller, in 
the estimation of those who were successively eye-wit- 
nesses of them both, a much finer mass of ruins” 
than even that of the boasted Palmyra.* But how 
marvellously ai’e the predictions of their desolation 
verified, when in general nothing but ruined ruins 
form the most distinguished remnants of the cities of 
Israel ; and when the niultitiide of its towns are almost 
all left, with many a vestige to testify of their number, 
but without a mark to tell their name. 

And your land shall he desolate, and your cities waste. 
Then shall the land enjoy her sabbaths as long as it lieth 

• Irby and angles’ Travels, pp. 317, 318. 

The ruins of Djerash were first discovered by Scetzeii, in 
1806. They have since been visited by Sheikh Ibrahim, (Burck- 
hardt) Sir William Clmttertoii, Mr. Baiikes, the Hon. Captain 
Irby, Captain Mangles, MK Lcgh, Mr. Leslie, and Mr. Buck- 
ingham. Both Burckhardt and Mr. Buckingham have also 
given a description of them. Many of the edifices were built 
long after the period of the prediction; yet they are not ex- 
cluded from the sentence of desolation. 
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dkolaU^ and ye he in your enemies land; even then shall 
the land rest and enjoy her sabbaths^ 8;c. A single re- 
ference to the Mosaic law respecting the sabbatical 
year renders the full purport of this prediction perfect- 
ly intelligible and obvious. But in the seventh year 
shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, thou shalt nei- 
ther sow thy field nor prune thy vineyard.” And the 
land of Judea hath even thus enjoyed its sabbaths so 
long as it hath lain desolate. In that country, where 
every spot was cultivated like a garden by its patrimo- 
nial possessor, where every little hill rejoiced in its 
abundance — where every steep . acclivity was terraced 
by the labour of man, and where the very rocks were 
covered thick with mould, and rendered fertile ; even in 
that selfsame land, with a climate the same, * and with 
a soil unchanged, save only by neglect, a dire contrast 
is now, and has for a lengthened period of time, been 
displayed by fields untilled and unsown, and by waste 
and desolated plains. Never since the expatriated 
descendants of Abraham veete driven from its borders, 
has the land of Canaan been so plenteous in goods,” 
or so abundant in population as once it was ; never, as 
it did for ages unto them, has it vindicated to any other 
people a right to its possession or its own title of the 
land of promise — it has rested from century to century; 
and while that marked, and stricken, and scattered 
race, who possess the recorded promise of the God of 
Israel, as their charter to its final and everlasting pos- 
session, still he in the land of their enemies^ so long 
tJmr land lieth desolated Therp may tlius almost be 
said to be the semblance of a sympathetic feeling be- 
tween this bereaved country and banished people, as if 


See Brewster’s Philosophical Journal, No. XVI. p. 287. 
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tie had e/ IsjTieJ ^Jt tie amer/es e/Jts eise/?t eiJt 
dren, awaited their return, and responded to the undy- 
ing love they bear it by the refusal to yield to other 
possessors the rich harvest of those fruits, with which, 
in the days of their allegiance to the Most High, it 
abundantly blessed them. And striking and peculiar, 
without the shadow of even a semblance upon earth, 
as is this accordance between the fate of Judea and of 
the Jews, it assimilates as closely, and, may Ave not 
add, as miraculously, to those predictions respecting 
both, which Moses uttered and recorded ere the tribes 
of Israel had ever set a foot in Canaan. The land shall 
he left of them, and shall enjoy her rest ivhile she lieth 
desolate without them. 

To the desolate state of Judea, every traveller bears 
witness. The prophetic malediction was addressed to 
the mountains and to the hills, to the rivers, and to the 
valleys ; and the beauty of them all has been blighted. 
Where the inhabitants once dwelt in peace, each under 
his own vine, and under his own fig-tree, the tyranny 
of the Turks, and the perpetual incursions of the Arabs, 
the last of a long list of oppressors, have spread one 
wide field of almost unmingled desolation. The plain 
of Esdraelon, naturally most fertile, its soil consisting 
of “ fine rich black mould," level like a lake, except 
where Mount Ephraim rises in its centre, bounded by 
Mount Hermon, Carmel, and Mount Tabor, * and so 
extensive as to cover about three hundred square miles, 
is a solitudef almost entirely deserted : the country 
is a complete desert.” i Even the vale of Sharon is a 

• General Straton’s MS. Travejs, 

t Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 497. Maundrell’s Travels, 
p* 95. ^ 

X Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 334, 342. 
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WiiSte. In the valley of Canaan, formerly a beautiful, 
delicious, and fertile valley, there is not a mark or ves- 
tige of cultivation.* The country is continually over- 
run with rebel tribes ; the Arabs pasture their cattle 
upon tlie spontaneous produce of the rich plains with 
which it abounds, f Every ancient landmark is re- 
moved. Law there is none. Lives and property are 
alike unprotected. The vidlies are untilled, the moun- 
tains have lost their verdure, the rivers flow through 
a desert and cheerless land. All the beauty of Tabor 
that man could disfigure is defaced ; immense ruins on 
the top of it, arc now the only remains of a once mag- 
nificent city; and Carmel is the habitation of wild 
beasts, f “ The art of cultivation,” says Volney, “ is 
ill the most deplorable state, and the countryman must 
sow with the musket in his hand ; and no more is sown 
than is necessary for subsistence.” Every day I found 
fields abandoned by the plough,” § In describing his 
journey through Galilee, Dr, Clarke remarks, that the 
earth was covered with such a variety of thistles, that 
a complete collection of them would be a valuable ac- 
quisition to botany. || Six new species of that plant, 
so significant of wildness, were discovered by himself 
in a scanty selection. From Kane-Leban to Beer, 
amidst the ruins of cities, the country, as far as the eye 
of the traveller can reach, presents nothing to his view 
but naked rocks, mountains and precipices, at the sight 
of which pilgrims arc astonished, balked in their ex- 

• General Straton’s MS, 

•f* Clarke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 484, 491. 
i Mariti, vol. ii. p. 140, 

{Volncy’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 413. Volney’s Ruins, c. 11. 
p.7. 

Ii Travels, vol. H. p. 451. 
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pectatioos, and almost startled in their faith.” * “ From 
the centre of the neighbouring elevations (around Je- 
rusalem) is seen a ivild, rugged, and mountainous de- 
sert ; no herds depasturing on the summit, no forests 
clothing the acclivities, no waters flowing through the 
vallies ; but one rude scene of savage melancholy 
waste, in the midst of which the ancient glory of Ju- 
dea bows her head in widowed desolation.”f It is need- 
less to multiply quotations to prove the desolation of 
a country which the Turks have possessed, and which 
the Arabs have plundered for ages. Enough has been 
said to prove that land mourns and is laid waste, 
and has become as a desolate wilderness. 

But yet in it shall he a tenth, and it shall return and 
shall he eaten : as a teiUtree and an oak whose substance 
is in them when they cast their leaves. Though tin? 
cities be waste, and the land be desolate, it is not from 
the poverty of [the soil that the fields are abandoned 
by tlie plough, nor from any diminution of its ancient 
and natural fertility that the land has rested for so 
many generations. Judea was not forced only by ar- 
tificial means, or from local and temporary causes, in- 
to a luxuriant cultivation, such as a barren country 
might have been, concerning which it would not have 
needed a prophet to tell, that if once devastated and 
abandoned it would ultimately and permanently revert 
into its original sterility. Phenicia at all times held a 
far different rank among the richest countries of the 
world : and it was not a bleak and sterile portion of 
the earth, nor a land which even many ages of deso- 
lation and neglect could impoverish, that God gave, in 

• MaundreJJ’s Travels, p. 168, 

t Jolifle’s Letters from Palestine, voi. i. p. 104. 
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])()Ssession and by covenant to the seed of Abraham. 
No longer cultivated as a garden, but left like a wilder- 
ness, Judea is indeed greatly changed from what it was; 
all that human ingenuity and labour did devise, erect, 
or cultivate, men have laid waste and desolate; all the 
“ plenteous goods,” with which it was enriched, adorn- 
ed, and blessed, have fallen like seared and withered 
leaves, when their greenness is gone; and, stripped of 
its “ ancient splendour,” it is left as an oak whose leaf 
fadeth: — but its inherent sources of fertility arc not 
<li'ied up ; the natural richness of the soil is unblighted ; 
the substance is in it, strong as that of the teil-tree 
or the solid oak, which retain their siftstance when 
they cast their leaves. — And as the leafless oak waits, 
throughout winter, for the genial warmth of return- 
ing spring, to be clothed with renewed foliage, so the 
onc(? glorious land of Judea is yet full of latent vigour, 
or of vegetative power strong as ever, ready to shoot 
forth, even “ better than at the beginning,” whenever 
the sun of heaven shall shine on it again, and the “ holy 
seed” beprepared for being finally “ the substance 
thereof.” — The substance that is in it — which alone has 
here to be proved — is, in few words, thus described 
by an enemy : “ The land in the plains is fat and loamy, 
and exhibits every sign of the greatest fecundity r — 

“ Were nature assisted by art, the fruits of the most 
distant countries might be produced within the distance 
of twenty leagues.” Galilee,”* says Malte-Brun, 
would be a paradise, were it inhabited by an indus- 
trious people, under an enlightened government. Vine 
stocks are to be seen here a foot and a half in dia- 
meter.”! 

* Volney’s Travels, i. p. 308, 317. 

! Schulze, in Pallas, cited by Malte-Brun, Geogr. v. ii. p. 148* 
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I will give it into the hands of strangers for a prey^ 
and unto the wicked of the earth for a spoil. The rob- 
BERS shall enter into it and defile it. Instead of abid- 
ing iiiidor a settled and enlightened government, Judea 
has been the scene of frequent invasions, “ which have 
introduced a succession of foreign nations (des peoples 
ctrangers^Y When the Ottomans took Syria from 
the Mamalouks, they considered it as tlic spoil of a 
vanquished enemy. According to this law, the life 
and property of the vanqtiishcd belong to the con- 
queror. The government is far from disapproving of 
a system of robbery and plunder which it finds so pro- 
fitable.”f 

Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard^ they have 
TRODDEN my portion under foot. The ravages com- 
mitted even by hosts of enemies are in general only 
temporaiy : or if an invader settle in a conquered 
country, on becoming the possessor, he cultivates and 
defends it. And it is the proper office of government 
to render life and property secure. In neither case 
has it fared thus with Judea. But besides successive 
invasions by foreign nations, and the systematic spo- 
liation exercised by a despotic government, other 
causes have conspired to perpetuate its desolation, and 
to render abortive the substance that is in it. Among 
these has chiefly to be numbered, its being literally 
trodden underfoot by many pastors. Volney devotes a 
chapter, fifty pages in length, to a description, as he 
entitles it, “ Of the pastoral^ or wandering tribes ,of 
Syria,” chiefly of the Bedouin Arabs, by whom, espe- 
cially, Judea is incessantly traversed. “ The pachalics 

* A'olney’s Travels, i. p. 356. 

f Ib. V. ii. p. 370, 381. 
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of Aleppo and Damascus may be computed to contain 
about thirty thousand wandering Turkmen (Turko' 
mans). All their property consists in cattle.” In the 
same paclialics, the number of the Curds “ exceed 
twenty thousand tents and huts/’ or an equal number 
of armed men. “ The Curds are almost everywhere 
looked upon as robbers. Like the Turkmen, these 
Curds are pastm's and wanderersJ^ A third wandering 
people in Syria are the Bedouin Arabs.”t “ It often 
happens that even individuals turned robbers, in order 
to withdraw themselves from the laws, or from tyran- 
ny, unite and form a little camp, wliieh maintain them- 
selves by arms, and, increasing, become new hordes 
and new tribes. We may pronounce that in culti- 
vable countries, the wandering life originates in the 
injustice or want of policy of the goveruraent ; and 
tliat the sedentary and the cultivating state is that to 
which mankind is most naturally inclined/’:|: It is 

evident that agriculture must be very precarious in 
sucJi a country, and that, under a government like that 
of the Turks, it is safer to lead a wandering life, than 
to choose a settled habitation, and rely for subsistence 
oil agriculture.”§ “ The Turkmen, the Curds, and the 
Bedouins, have 7io fixed habitatiotis, but keep per- 
petualhj wandering with their tents and herds, in li- 
mited districts, of which they look upon themselves 
as the proprietors. The Arabs spread over the whole 
frontier of Syria, and even the plains of Palestine.” || 
— Thus, contrary to their natural inclination, the 
peasants, often forced to abandon a settled life, and 
pastoral tribes in great numbers, or many, and with- 

• Volncy’s Travels, i. 370, 1, 4, 5. f Ibid. i. p. 377. 

t Ibid, p, 383. § Ibid, p, 387. H Ibid. p. 367,^368. 
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out fixed habitations, divide the country, as it were 
by mutual consent, and apportion it in limited districts 
among tlicmselves by an assumed right of property, 
and the Arabs, subdivided also into different tribes, 
spread over the plains of Palestine, “ wandering per- 
petually,*' as if on very purpose to tread it down , — 
What could be more unlikely or unnatural in such a 
land ! yet what more strikingly and strictly true ! or 
how else could the effect of the vision have been seen ! 
Many pastors liave destroyed my vineyard ; tliey have 
trodden my portion under foot. 

Ye shall he as a garden that hath no water. How 
long shall, the land mourn and the herbs of every field 
wither^ for the vnekedness of them that dwell therein. 
— In all hot countries, wherever there is water, ve- 
getation may be perpetually maintained and made to 
produce an uninterrupted succession of fruits to flow- 
ers, and flowers to fruits.”^ The remains of cisterns 
arc to be found, (throughout Judea,) in which they 
collected the rain-water ; and traces of the canals by 
which those waters were distributed on the fields . — 
These labours necessarily created a prodigious fertili- 
ty under an ardent sun, where a little water was the 
only requisite to revive the vegetable world.”t Such 
labours, with very slight exceptions, are now unknown. 
Ju^ea is as a garden that hath no water, and the herbs 
of every field wither. “ We see there none of that gay 
carpeting of grass and floioers which decorate the mea- 
dows of Noimiandy and Flanders, nor those clumps of 
beautiful trees which give such richness and animation 
to the landscapes of Burgundy and Brittany.— The 

* Volney’s Travels, ii. 359. 

f J\lalte-13run*s Geo. ii. 150, 151. 
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land of Syrica has almost always a dtisty appearance* 
Had not these countries been ravaged hy tlie hand of 
many they might perhaps at this day have been shaded 
with forests. That its productions do not correspond 
with its natural advantages is less owing to its physi- 
cal than political state.” t “ The whole of the moun- 
tain (near Tiberias) is covered with dry grass.”} 

The forts and towers shall be for dens for ever. 
“ At every step we meet with ruins of towerSy dungeons, 
and castles with fosses — frequently inhabited hyjavkalsy 
owls and scorpions.^' ^ 

The multitude of the city shall he left. The defenced 
eity shall he desolatCy and the habitation forsaken . 
There are a “ prodigious quantity of ruins dispersed 
over the plains, and even in the mountains, at this day 
desei'ledrW 

There shall the calf feedy and there shall he lie doimiy 
and consume the branches thereof A pasture of flocks. 
There shall the lambs feed after their manner and the 
waste places of the fat ones shall strangers eat. Jose- 
phus describes Galilee, of which he was the governor, 
as “ full of plantations of trees of all sorts, jhc soil 
universally rich and fruitful, and all, without the ex- 
ception of a single part, cultivated by the inhabitants. 
Moreover,” he adds, “ the cities lie here very thick, 
and there are very many villages, which are so full of 
people by the richness of their soil, that the ver]||past 
of them contained above fifteen thousand inhabitants.”^ 
Such was Giililee, at the commencement of tlie Chris- 
tian era, several centuries after the prophecy was de- 

* Volney’s Travels, ii. p. 359. 

f Volrioy’s Travels, ii. p. ,359,360. J Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 331. 
§ Volney’s rravels, ii. i». 336. || Ibid, p. 36S. 

^ Josepbus’ Wars, book iii. chap. 3. sect. 2. 
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}}Fered; bfftjiow, thapJmn cfJEsdraeJon^ iwd^] the 

other parts of Galilee which afford pasture, are occu- 
[lied by Arab tribes, around whose brown tents the 
sheep and lambs gambol to the sound of the reed, which 
at night -fall calls them home.”* The calf feeds and 
lies down amidst the ruins of the cities, and con- 
sumes, without hinderance, the branches of the trees ; 
and, however changed may be the condition of the in- 
habitants, the lambs feed after their manner, and, while 
the land mourns, and the merry-hearted sigh, they 
gambol to the sound of the reed. 

The precise and complete contrast between the an- 
cient and existing state of Palestine, as separately de- 
scribed by Jewish and Roman historians and by modem 
travellers, is so strikingly exemplified in their opposite 
descriptions, that, in reference to whatever constituted 
the beauty and the glory of the country, or the happi- 
ness of the people, an entire change is manifest, even 
in minute circumstances. The universal richness and 
fruitfulness of the soil of Galilee, together with its 
being “ full of plantations of all sorts of trees,” are re- 
presented by Josephus as inviting the most slothful 
to take pains in its cultivation.” And the other pro- 
vinces of the Holy Land are also described by him as 
having abundance of trees, full of autumnal fruit, 
both that which grows wild, and that which is the 
effdHof cultivation.” t Tacitus relates, that, besides 
all the fruits of Italy, the palm and balsam-tree fioii- 
rished in the fertile soil of Judea. And he records 
the great carefulness with which, when the circulation 
of the juices seemed to call for it, they gently made an 
incision in the branches of the balsam, with a shell, or 

• Schulze, quoted by Malte-Bnin, vol. ii p. 148. 

I Josephus’ Wars, book iii. chap. 3, sect. 2. 
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' pointed stone, not venturing to apply a knife. No sign 
of such art or care is now to be seen tbrougboat the 
L'lnd. The balm-trae has disappeared where long it 
iloiirislied : and hardier plants hav« perished from 
other causes than the want of due care in their cultiva- 
tion. And instead of relating how the growth of a 
delicate tree is promoted, and the medicinal liquor, at 
the same time, extracted frdm its branches, by a nicety 
or perfectibility of art worfey of the notice of a Ta- 
t;itus, a different task has fallen to the lot of the tra- 
veller from a far land, who describes the customs of 
those who now dwell where such arts were practised. 

The olive trees (near Arimathea) are daily perishing 
through age, the ravages of contending factions, and even 
/rom secret mischiefs The Mamlouks having cut down 
all the olive trees, for the pleasure they take in de- 
stroying, or to make fires, Yafa has lost its greatest 
convenience.”* Instead of ‘‘ abundance of trees being 
still the ^ effect of cultivation,’ such, on the other 
hand, has been the effect of these ravages, that many 
places in Palestine are now absolutely destitute of 
fuel.” Yet in this devastation, and in all its progress, 
may be read the literal fulfilment of the prophecy, 
which not only described the desolate cities of Judea 
as a pasture of flocks, and as places for the calf to feed 
and lie down, and consume the branches thereof; but 
whicli, with equal truth, also declared, when ths bovghs 
thereof are withered, they shall be broken off; the women 
come and set them on fire. 

For it is a people of no understanding. “ TJie most 
simple arts are in a state of barbarism. The sciences 
are totally unknown.”t 

* Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 332, 333. 
t Voliiey’s Travels, v. ii. p. 442. 
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Upon the land of my people shall come vp iluorm and 
briers, “ The earth produces (only) briers and worm- 
wood.”* * * § A thorny shrub, (Merar) and others of a 
similar kind, abound throughout the desolated plains 
and hills of Palestine. Some of the latter are so closely 
beset, in many places, with thorns, that they can be 
ascended only with great difficulty : and “ the whole 
district of Tiberias is covered with a thorny shrub.”t 
Your highways shall he desolate.X The highways 
lie waste ; the wayfaring man ceaseth. So great must 
have been the intercourse, in ancient times, between 
the populous and numerous cities of Judea, and so 
much must that intercourse have been increased by the 
frequent and regular joumeyings, from every quarter, 
of multitudes going up to Jerusalem to worship, in 
observance of the rites, and in obedience to the pre- 
cepts of their law, that scarcely any country ever pos- 
sessed such means of crowded highways, or any similai* 
reason for abounding so much in way-faring men. In 
the days of Isaiah, who uttered the latest of these pre- 
dictions, “ the land was full of horses, neither was 
there any end of their chariots.” || And there not only 
subsist to this day in the land of Judea, numerous re- 
mains of paved ways formed by the Romans at a much 
later period, and “ others evidently not Roman ;"§ but 
among the precious literary remains of antiquity which 
have come down to our times, three Roman itineraries 
are to be numbered, that can here be confidently ap- 
pealed to. From these, and from the testimony of 
Arrian and Diodorus Siculus, as well as of Josephus 

• Volnc'y’s Ruins, p. 9. 

f Biirckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 333. 

Levit. xxvi. 2 %. || Isa. xxxiii. 8. 

§ Gencrul Straton’s MS, 
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and Eusebius, it appears, as Reland has clearly shown 
that in Palestine, long after it came under the power 
of the Romani, and after it was greatly debased from 
its ancient glory, there were forty-two different liigh- 
ways, (viae public®) all being distinctly specified, whicii 
intersected it in various directions ; and the number of 
miles exceeding eight hundred and eighty.* Yet the 
prophecy is literally true. “ In the interior part of the 
country, tliere are neither great roads, nor c<ann1s, nor 
even bridges over the greatest part of the rivers and 
torrents, however necessary they may be in winter. Be- 
tween town and town there are neither post nor public 
conveyances. Nobody travels alone, from the insecurity 
of the roads. One must wait for several travellers 
wlio are going to the same place, or take advantage 
of the passage of some great man who assumes tiie 
office of protector, but is more frequently the oppressor 
of the caravan. The roads in mountains are ex- 
tremely bad; and the inhabitants are so far from level- 
ling them, that they endeavour to make tliem more 
rugged, in ,order, as they say, to cure the Turks of 
their desire to introduce their cavalry. It is reinark- 
abhi that there is not a waggon nor a cart in all 
Syria.*’f “ There are,” continues Volney, “ no inns any- 
where. The lodgings in the khans (or placcs-of recep- 
tion for travellers) are cells where you find nothing 
but bare walls, dust, and sometimes scorpions. The 
keeper of the khan gives the traveller the key and the 
mat, and he provides himself the rest. Ho must tlsere- 
fore carry with him his bed, his kitchen utensils, and 
even his provisions ; for frequently not even bread is to 

• RclantU Palestina ex monumentis veteribus illustratii. Tim. 
i. lib. ii. cap. 3, 4, 5. p, 405, 4^5. 

t Volney *s Travels, vol. ii. p. 417, 419, 
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/ will give it into the hands of strangers for a lyreyy 
and unto the wicked of the earth for a spoil. The rob- 
bers sfiall enter into it and defile it. Instead of abid- 
ing under a settled and enliglitcned government, Judea 
lias been the scene of frequent invasions, “ which have 
introduced a succession of foreign nations (dcs peoples 
etrangers,")* When the Ottomans took Syria from 
the Mamalouks, they considered it as the spoil of a 
vanquished enemy. Accojrding to this law, the life 
and property of the vanquished belong to the con- 
queror. The government is far from disapproving of 
a system of robbery and plunder which it finds so pro- 
fitable.”']' 

Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard^ they have 
TRODDEN my portion under foot. The ravages com- 
mitted even by hosts of enemies are in general only 
temporary : or if an invader settle in a conquered 
country, on becoming the possessor, he cultivates Jiiid 
defends it. And it is the proper office of government 
to render life and property secure. In neither case 
has it fared thus with Judea. But besides successive 
invasions by foreign nations, and the systematic spo- 
liation exercised by a despotic government, other 
causes have conspired to perpetuate its desolation, and 
to render abortive the substance that is in it. Among 
these has chiefly to be numbered, its being literally 
trodden under foot by many pastors, A^olney devotes a 
chapter, fifty pages in length, to a description, Jis he 
entitles it, “ Of the pastoral, or wandering tribes .of 
Syria,” chiefly of the Bedouin Arabs, by whom, espe- 
cially, Judea is incessantly traversed. “ The pachalics 

^ ^'oInc■y’s Travels, i. p. 356 . 

f Ib. V. ii. p, 370, 381. 
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of Aleppo and Damascus may be computed to contain 
about thirty thousand wandering Turkmen (Turko' 
mans). All their property consists in cattle.” In the 
same paclialics, the number of the Curds “ exceed 
twenty tlioiisand tents and huts,” or an equal number 
of armed luon. “ The Curds are almost everywhere 
looked upon as robbers. Like the Turkmen, these 
Curds are pastors and wanderers,'^ A third wandering 
people in Syria are the Bedouin Arabs.”t ‘‘ It often 
liappens tliat even individuals turned robbers, in order 
to withdraw tliemselves from the laws, or from tyran- 
ny, unite and form a little camp, which maintain tliem- 
selves by arms, and, increasing, become new hordes 
and new tribes. We may pronounce that in culti- 
vable countries, the wandering life originates in the 
injustice or want of policy of the government ; and 
that the sedentary and the cultivating state is that to 
which inatikind is most naturally inclined.’’^ ‘‘ It is 
evident that agriculture must be very precai*ious in 
such a country, and that, under a government like that 
of the Turks, it is safer to lead a wandering life, than 
to choose a settled habitation, and rely for subsistence 
on agriculture.”§ “ The Turkmen, the Curds, and the 
Bedouins, have 7io fixed hahitatiom, but keep per- 
petually wandering with their tents and herds, in li- 
mited districts, of which they look upon themselves 
as the proprietors. The Arabs spread over the whole 
frontier of Syria, and even the plains of Palestine.*' || 
— Thus, contrary to their natural inclination, the 
peasants, often forced to abandon a settled life, and 
pastoral tribes in great numbers, or many, and with- 

* Volncy’s Travels, i. 370, 1, 4, 5. t Ibid. i. p, 377. 

t Ibid, p, 383. § Ibid. p. 387. 1| Ibid. p. 367,^368. 
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f)iit fixed habitations, divide the country, as it were 
by mutual consent, and apportion it in limited districts 
among tliemselves by an assumed right of property, 
and tlic Arabs, subdivided also into different tribes, 
spread over the plains of Palestine, “ wandering per- 
petually,*' as if on very pur{)ose to tread it dovm . — 
What could be more unlikely or unnatural in such a 
land ! yet what more strikingly and strictly true ! or 
how else could the effect of the vision have been seen I 
Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard ; they have 
trodden my portion under foot. 

Ye shall he as a garden that hath no water, . How 
long shall. the land mourn and the herbs of every field 
wither^ for the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 
— ‘‘ In all hot countries, wherever there is water, ve- 
getation may be perpetually maintained and made to 
produce an uninterrupted succession of fruits to flow- 
ers, and flowers to fruits."* “ The remains of cisterns 
are to be found, (throughout Judea,) in which they 
collected the rain-water ; and traces of the canals by 
which those waters were distributed on the fields . — 
These labours necessarily created a prodigious fertili- 
ty under an ardent sun, where a little water was the 
only requisite to revive the vegetable w’orld.*'t Such 
labours, with very slight exceptions, are now unknown. 
Ju^ea is as a garden that hath no water, and the herbs 
of every field wither, “ We see there wowe of that gay 
carpeting of grass and flowers which decorate the mea- 
dows of Noi-mandy and Flanders, nor those clumps of 
beautiful trees which give such richness and animation 
to the landscapes of Burgundy and Brittany. — The 

* Volney’s Travels, ii. 3.39. 

) Malte-Brun's Geo. ii. 150, 151. 
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land of Syria has almost always a dtisty appearance** 
Had not these countries been ravaged hy the hand of 
rmuy they might perhaps at this day have been shaded 
with forests. That its productions do not correspond 
with its natural advantages is less owing to its physi - 
cal than political state.”t “ The whole of the moun- 
tain (near Tiberias) is covered with dry grass.”{ 

The forts and towers shall be for i>ens for ever. 
“ At every step we meet with ruins of towers, dungeons, 
and castles with fosses — frequently inhabited hy jackals, 
owls and scorpions'*^ 

The m idtitudc of the city shall he left. The df fenced 
city shall he desolate, and the habitation forsaken. 
There are a “ prodigious quantity of ruins dispersed 
over the plains, and even in the mountains, at this day 
deset'ted, \\ 

There shall the calf feed, and there shall he lie dcnmi, 
and consume the branches thereof A pasture of flocks. 
There shall the lambs feed after their manner and the 
wcLste places of the fat ones shall strangers eat. Jose- 
phus describes Galilee, of wdiich he was the governor, 
as “ full of plantations of trees of all sorts, the soil 
universally rich and fruitful, and all, without the ex- 
ception of a single part, cultivated by the inhabitants. 
Moreover,” he adds, “ the cities lie here very thick, 
and there are very many villages, which are so full of 
people by the richness of their soil, that the ver^^ast 
of them contained above fifteen thousand inhabitants.”^ 
Such was Galilee, at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, several centuries after the prophecy was de- 

• Volney’s Travels, ii. p, 359. 

f Voliipy’s Travels, ii. p. 359,360. f Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 331. 
§ Voliicy’s 'fravels, ii. p. 336. || Ibid, p. 368. 

^ Josepbus* book iii. chap. 3. sect. 2 . 
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Jivered ; but now, the plain of Esdraelon, and all the 
other parts of Galilee which afford pasture^ are occu- 
pied by Arab tribes, around whose brown tents the 
sheep and lambs gambol to the sound of the reed, which 
at night-fall calls them home/• ** The calf feeds and 
lies down amidst the ruins of the cities, and con- 
sumes, without hinderancc, the branches of the trees ; 
and, however changed may be the condition of the in- 
habitants, the lambs feed after their manner, and, while 
the land mourns, and the merry-hearted sigh, they 
gambol to the sound of the reed. 

The precise and complete contra^ijb^Jbetween the an- 
cient and existing state of Palestine, w separately de- 
scribed by Jewish and Roman historians and by modem 
travellers, is so strikingly exemplified in their opposite 
descriptions, that, in reference to whatever constituted 
the beauty and the glory of the country, or the happi- 
ness of the people, an entire change is manifest, even 
in minute circumstances. The universal richness and 
fruitfulness of the soil of Galilee, together with its 
being “ full of plantations of all sorts of trees,” are re- 
presented by Josephus as inviting the most slothful 
to take pains in its cultivation.” And the other pro- 
vinces of the Holy Land are also described by him as 
having abundance of trees, full of autumnal fruit, 
both that which grows wild, and that which is the 
elFd^of cultivation.**t Tacitus relates, that, besides 
all the fruits of Italy, the palm and balsam-tree fioii- 
rished in the fertile soil of Judea. And he records 
the great carefulness with which, when the circulation 
of the juices seemed to call for it, they gently made an 
incision in the branches of the balsam, with a shell, or 

• Schulze, quoted by Malte-Bnin, vol. ii p. 148. 

t Josephus’ Wars, book iii. chap. 3, sect. 2. 
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pointed stone, not ventariag to apply a knife. No sign 
of such art or care is now to be seen throughout the 
land. The balm-tree has disappeared where long it 
flourished: and hardier plants hare perished from 
other causes than the want of due care in their cultiva- 
tion. And instead of relating how the growth of a 
delicate tree is promoted, and the medicinal liquor, at 
the same time, extracted frdilh^^ its branches, by a nicety 
or perfectibility pf art worthy of the notice of a Ta- 
citus, a different task has fallen to the lot of the tra- 
veller from a far land, who describes the customs of 
those who now dwell where such arts were practised. 
“ The olive trees (near Arimathea) are daily perishing 
through age, the ravages of contending factions, and even 
/ro?n secret mischief* The Mamlouks having cut down 
all the olive trees, for the pleasure they take in de- 
stroying, or to make fires, Yafa has lost its greatest 
convenience.”* Instead of abundance of trees being 
still the ^ effect of cultivation,’ such, on the other 
hand, has been the effect of these ravages, that many 
places in Palestine are new absolutely destitute of 
fuel.” Yet in this devastation, and in all its progress, 
may be read the literal fulfilment of the prophecy, 
which not only described the desolate cities of Judea 
as a pasture of flocks, and as places for the calf to feed 
and lie down, and consume the brandies thereof; but 
which, with equal truth, also declared, when the boughs 
thereof are withered, they shall be broken off ; the women 
come and set them on fire* 

For it is a people of no understanding, “ The most 
simple arts are in a state of barbarism. The sciences 
arc totally unknown.”t 

• Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 332, 333. 
t Voliiey’s Travels, v. ii. p, 442. 
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' Upm the land of my people shall come tip thorns and 
briers^ “ The earth produces (only) briers and worm- 
wood,”* * * § A thorny shrub, (Merar) and others of a 
similar kind, abound throughout the desolated plains 
and hills of Palestine. Some of the latter arc so closely 
beset, in many places, with thorns, that they can be 
ascended only with great difficulty : and the whole 
district of Tiberias is covered with a thorny shrub.”t 
Your highways shall he desolate^ The highways 
lie waste ; the wayfaring man ceaseth. So great must 
have been the intercourse, in ancient times, between 
the populous and numerous cities of Judea, and so 
much must that intercourse have been increased by the 
frequent and regular journey ings, from every quarter, 
of multitudes going up to Jerusalem to worship, in 
observance of the rites, and in obedience to th^ pre- 
cepts of their law, that scarcely any country ever pos- 
sessed such means of crowded highways, or any similai* 
reason for abounding so much in way-faring men. In 
the days of Isaiah, who uttered the latest of thei^ pre- 
dictions, the land waa full of horses, neither was 
there any end of their chariots.” || And there not only 
subsist to this day in the land of Judea, numerous re- 
mains of paved ways formed by the Romans at a much 
later period, and “ others evidently not Roman but 
among the precious literary remains of antiquity which 
have come down to our times, three Roman itineraries 
are to be numbered, that can here be confidently ap- 
pealed to. From these, and from the testimony of 
Arrian and Diodorus Siculus, as well as of Josephus 

• Volncy’s Ruins, p. 9. 

f Burckhardt*s Travels in Syria, p. 333. 

t Levit. xxvi. 22. || Isa. xxxiii. B. 

§ General Straton’s RIS, 
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and Eusebius, it appears, as neiandhas clearly shown 
that in Palestine, long after it came under the power 
of the Romani, and after it was greatly debased from 
its ancient glory, there were forty-two different higli- 
ways, (vise publicae) all being distinctly specified, w’hich 
intersected it in various directions ; and the number of 
miles exceeding eight hundred and eighty.* Yet the 
prophecy is literally true. “ In the interior part of the 
country, there are neither great roads, nor canals, nor 
even bridges over the greatest part of the rivers and 
torrents, however necessary they may be in winter. Be- 
tween town and town there are neither post nor public 
conveyances. Nobody travels alone, from the insecurity 
of the roads. One must wait for several travellers 
who are going to the same place, or take advantage 
of the passage of some great man who assumes the 
office of protector, but is more frequently the oppress(.>r 
of the caravan. The roads in mountains are ex- 
tremely bad ; and the inhabitants are so far from level* 
ling them, that they endeavour to make them more 
rugged, in .order, as they say, to cure the Turks of 
their desire to introduce their cavalry. It is remark- 
able that there is not a waggon nor a cart in all 
Syria.”-]' “ There are,” continues Volney, “ no inns any- 
where. The lodgings in the khans (or placos<of recep- 
tion for travellers) are cells where you find n(»thirig 
but bare walls, dust, and sometimes scorpions. The 
keeper of the khan gives the traveller the key and the 
mat, and he provides himself the rest. Ho must there- 
fore carry with him his bed, his kitchen iileiisils, ami 
even his provisions ; for frequently not even bread is to 

• Rclandi Palcstina ex monumentis veteribus illustrat.i. 
i. lib. ii. cap. 3, 4, 5. p. 405, 425. 

+ Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 417, 419, 
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be found in the villages.”* * * § There are no carriages in 
the country,” says another traveller, under any deno- 
mination.” “ Among the hills of Palestine,”f according 
to a third witness, the road is impassable; and the tra- 
veller finds himself among a set of infamous and igno- 
rant thieves, who would cut his throat for a farthing, 
and rob him of his money for the mere pleasure of do- 
ing it.”:J; In a country where there is a total want of 
wheel carriages of every description, the highways^ 
however excellent and numerous they once might have 
been, must lie waste; and where such dangers have to 
be encountered at every step, and such privations at 
every stage, it is not now to be wondered that the 
wayfaring man cecLSetJi, But let the disciples of Volney 
teU by what dictates of human *. isdom the whole of 
his description of these existing la<*ts m as summed up, 
in a brief sentence, by Moses and Tsamh ; by the for- 
mer thirty-three, and, by the latt<^ 'uty-fivj* ■‘u- 
turies past. 

The spoilers shall cm^t upon dU tgh places th. .^vgf 
the wilderness, Thes precautions are abov« al^ ne- 
cessaiy in the countries exposea to the AruiiS, oucli 
Palestine, and the whole frontier of the desc-rt. $ 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem a of the L no of Is- 
rael, shall eat their h^ead with carefulness, and drink 
their water with astonishment, that her land may he de- 
solate from all that is therein, because of the violence of 
all them that dwell therein, " In the great cities” (in 
Syria, none of which are in the Holy Land) “ the peo- 
ple have much of that dissipated and careless air which 

* Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 417, 418, 419. 

t Wilson’s Travels, p. 100. 

J Richardson’s Travels, vol. ii. 225^ 

§ Volney ’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 417* 
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they usually have with us, because there, as well as 
here/* says Volney, alluding to France, “ inured to suf- 
fering from habit, and devoid of reflection from ignor- 
ance, they enjoy a kind of security. Having nothing 
to lose, they are in no dread of being plundered. The 
merchant, on the contrary ^ lives in a state of perpetual 
alarm, under the double apprehension of acquiring no 
more, and losing what he posseisses. He trembles lest 
lie should attract the attention of rapacious authority, 
which would consider an air of satishiction as a proof 
of opulence and the signal tor extortion. The same 
dread prevails throughout the villages, where every pea^ 
sant is af raid of exciting the envy of his equals, and 
the avarice of tlie Aga and his soldiers. In siicli a 
country, where the subject perpetually watched by a 
despoiling government he must assume a serious coun- 
teiiaiKc for the .luic reason that he wears ragged 
rJothes Mr, as the description might appropriately 
l ave be ja concluded, in the very words of the prophet, 

I '^^aiisc of th.‘ v^olonc of them that dwell therein. 

77< ^ sMl Ik ash'»v of your 'revenues, “ From the 

if the coiitribntio”^ ot each Pachalic, it appears 
that the annual ' *'y Syria into ^he Kasria, or 

tioagui y of <’'e S'dtan ar'ouiits to 2345 purses, 
Aleppo, .... dOO piUrses. 

Tripoli, .... 750 
Damascus, • . .45 

Acre, . • . . 760 
Palestine, ... — 


" 2345 purses : 

Which are equal to 2,931,250 livres, or L. 122, 135 stev- 


♦ Volney’s Travels, v. ii. p. 477, 478, 
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ling'.” After the specification of some identical sources 
of revenue, it is added, * we cannot be £ir from the 
truth, if we compute the total of the Sultans revenue 
•from Syria to be .7,500,000 liirres,” (L,312,500 j?ter- 
or less than the third part of one million ster- 
ling, and less than a seventh part of what it yielded, 
in tribute, unto Egypt, long after the prophecies were 
sealed. Tliis is the whole amount that a government 
which has reached the acme of despotism, and which 
accounts pillage a right, and all property its own, can 
extort from impoverished Syria. But, insignificant as 
this sum is, as the revenues of those extensive territo- 
ries, which included in ancient times several opulent 
and powerful states, the greater part must be deducted 
from it, before estimating the pitiful pittance, which, 
under the name of revenue, its oppressive masters can 
now drain from the land of Israel. A single glance at 
the preceding statement, affords the obvious means ot' 
distinguishing the comparative desolation and poverty 
of the different provinces of Syria, And the least un- 
productive of these in revenue, — the pachalics of Alep- 
po and Tripoli, and a considerable portion of what now 
forms the pachalic of Acre, were not included within 
the boundaries of ancient Judea. Palestine,— contain- 
ing the ancient territory of Philistia and part of J udea 
— w’as then gifted in whole, by tlie Sultan, to two in- 
dividuals. The very extensive pachalic of Damascus, 
so unproductive of revenue, includes Jerusalem and a 
great proportion of ancient Judea, so that of it. even 
with greater propriety than of the rest, it may be said, 
— t/ie?/ shall be ashamed of your revenues. 

Instead of viewing separately each special predic- 
tion, the prophecies respecting the desolation of the 
land of Judea are so abundant, that several may be 


Vulncy’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 360. 
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g-rdiiped together ; and their meaning is so clear that 

any explanatory remarka would be superihions. Nor 
is the evidence of their complete fulBlnwnt indistinct 
or dithciiit to he found ; for Volney illustrates six pre- 
dictions in a single sentence, to which ho subjoins a 
rejection, not less confirmatory tlian them all| of pro- 
phetic inspiration. 

I will destroy your high places^ and bring your sanc- 
tuaries into desolation, — The palaces shall be for^ 
sahen, — I will destroy die remnant of die sea-coast — I 
will malic your cities waste,^T he multitude of the city 
shall he lefty the habitation forsaJieny S^c, — The land shall 
he utterly spoiledy —I will make the land more desolate 
than the wilderness. “ The temples are thrown down — 
the palaces d(!inolished — the ports filled up — the towns 
destroyed — and the earth, stripped of inhabitants, seems 
a dreary burying place.”* 

“ Good God I’* exclaims Volney, “ from whqpce pro- 
ceed such uielanclioly revolutions ? For what cause 
is the fortune of tlicse countries so strikingly changed 9 
Why ai’O so many cities destroyed ? Why is not that 
ancient population reproduced and perpetuated ?”*— 

“ I wandered over the country — 1 travereed the pro- 
vinces — 1 enumerated the kingdoms of Dauiasciis and 
Idumea ; of Jerusalem and Samaria. This Syria, said 
I to myself now, almost depopulated, then contained a 
hundred fiourisliing cities, and abounded with towns, 
villages and hamlets. What are become of so many 
productions of the hands of man ? What are become 
of those ages of abundance and of life ?” &c. Seeking 
to be wise, men become fools, when they trust to their 
own vain imaginations, and will not look to that word 
of God, which is as able to confound the w'isc, as to 


Volney’s Ru’iis, c, 11, p. 8. 
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give understanding to the simple. These words, from 
the lips of a great advocate of infidelity, proclaim the 
certainty of the truth which he was too blind or bigot- 
ed to see. For not more unintentionally or uncon - 
sciously do many illiterate Arab pastors, or herdsmen, 
verify one prediction, while they literally tread Pales- 
tine underfoot, than Volney, the academician, himself 
verifies another, while, speaking in his own name, and 
the spokesman also of others, he thus confirms the un< 
erring truth of God’s holy word, by what he said — as 
well as by describing what he saw. The generaiion to 
come of your children that shall rise up after you, and 

THE STRANGER THAT SHALL COME FROM A FAR LAND 
shall SAY, when they see the plagues of that land and the 
sicknesses which the Lord hath laid upon it. Wherefore 
hath the Lord done this unto the land ? ichat meaneth 
the heat of this great anger 

It is 140 secret malediction/* spoken of by Volney, 
which God has pronounced against Judea. It is the 
curse of a broken covenant that rests upon the land—* 
the consequences of the iniquities of the people, not 
of those only who have been plucked from off it and 
scattered throughout the world, but of those also that 
dwell therein. The ruins of empires originated not 
from the regard which mortals paid to revealed reli- 
gion, but from causes diametrically the reverse. Neither 
Jews nor Christians, who 'possessed a i*evelatioii, were 
the desolators : Under them Judea flourished. The 
destruction of Jerusalem, and of the cities of Palestine, 
was the work of the Romans, who were pagan idola- 
ters ; and the devastation in more recent ages, was per- 
petuated by the Saracens and Turks, believers in the 
impostor Mahomet ; and the desolations were wrought 
by the enemies of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations. 
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The desolations are not of divine appointment, but only 
as they have followed the violations of the laws of God, 
or have arisen from thence. The virtual renunciation 
of a holy faith brought on destruction. And none 
other curses have come upon the land than those that 
are written in the book. The character and condition 
of the people are not less definitely marked, than the 
features of the land, that has been smitten with a curse 
because of their iniquities. And when the unbeliever 
asks, wherefore hath the Lord done this unto the land, 
the same word, which foretold that the question would 
be put, supplies an answer and assigns the cause. Then 
shall men say^ because they have forsaken the covenant of 
the Jjord God of their fathersy <fyc. 

The land is defiled under the inhabitants thereof 
because they have transgressed the lawSy changed the 
ordinancesy broken the everlasting covenant There^ 
fore hath the curse devoured the earthy Si;c, These 
expressive words, while they declare the cause of the 
judgments and desolation, denote also the great depra- 
vity of those who were to inhabit the land of Judea 
during the time of its desolation, and while its ancient 
inhabitants were to be “ scattered abroad.” And al- 
though the ignorance of those who dwell therein may 
be pitied, their degeneracy will not be denied. The 
ferocity of the Turks, the predatory habits of the 
Arabs, the abject state of the few poor Jews wlio are 
suffered to dwell in the land of their fathers, the base 
superstitions of the different Christian sects, — the fre- 
quent contentions that subsist ^mong such a mingled 
and diversified people, and the gross ignorance and 
great depravity that prevail throughout the whole, 
have all sadly changed and stained the moral aspect of 
that country, which, from sacred remembrances, is 
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(ieiiomlnjited the Holy Land, — have converted that 
region, where alone in all the world, and during many 
ages, the only living and true God was worshipped, — 
and where alone the pattern of perfect virtue was ever 
exhibited to human view, or in the human form — into 
one of the most degraded countries of the globe, and 
in appropriate terms, may^ell be said to have defiled 
dui land. And it has been defiled throughout many 
an age. The father of mercies afilicteth not willingly, 
nor grieves the children of men. Sin is ever the pre- 
cursor of the actual judgments of heaven. It w’as on 
account of their idolatry and wickedness that the ten 
tribes were earliest plucked from off the laud of Israel. 
The blood of Jesus, according to their prayer, and the 
full measure of their iniquity, according to their doings, 
.was upon the Jews and upon their children. Before 
they were extirpated from that land which their ini- 
quities had defiled, — it was drenched with the blood 
of more tlian a million of their race. Judea afterwards 
had a partial and temporary respite from desolation,' 
when Christian churches were established there. But 
in that land, the nursery of Christianity, the seeds of its 
corruption, or perversion, began soon to appear. The 
moral power of religion decayed, the worship of images 
prevailed, and the nominal disciples of a pure faith 
broke the everlasting covenant.’* * The doctrine of 
Maliomet, — the Koran or the sword, — was the scourge 
and the cure of idolatry ; but all the native impurities 
of the Mahometan creed succeeded to a grossly corrupt- 
ed form of Christianity. Since that period, hordes of 
Saracens, Egyptians, Fatimites, Tartars, Mamelukes, 
Turks, (a combination of names of unmatched barbar- 


* Isa. xziY, 5. 
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ism, at least in modern times,) have, for the space of 
twelve hundred years, defiled the land of the children 
of Israel with iniquity and with blood. And in very 
truth the prophecy savours not in the least of hyper- 
bole, — the ivorst of the heathen shall possess their homes. 
And the holy places shall be dfiled, Omar, on the 
first conquest of Jerusalem by the Mahometans, erected 
a mosque on the site of tlie temple of Solomon ; and, 
jealous as the God of Israel is that his glory be not 
given to another, the unseemly and violent and bloody 
contentions among Christian sects around the very se- 
pulchre of the author of the faith which they dishon-* 
our— bear not a feebler testimony in the present day, 
than the preceding fact bore, at so remote a period, to 
the truth of this prediction. The frenzied zeal of cru- 
sading Christians could not expel the heathen from 
Judea, though Europe then poured like a torrent upon 
Asia. But the defilement of the land, no less than that 
of the holy places, is not yet cleansed away. And Judea 
is still defiled to this hour, not only by oppressive rulers, 
but by an unprincipled and a lawless people. “ The 
barbarism of Syria,” says Volney, “ is complete.”* “ 1 
have often reflected,” says Bui'ckhardt, in describing the 
dishonest conduct of a Greek priest in the Hauran, ( but 
in words that admit of too general an application,) 
“ that if the English penal laws were suddenly pro- 
mulgated in this country, there is scarcely any man in 
business, or who has money dealings with others, who 
would not be liable to transportation before the end of 
tlie first six months.*' f “ Under the name of Christi- 
anity, every degrading superstition and profane rite, 


• Volncy’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 4 iS. 

•}• Burckhardt’s Travels in t^yria, p. Sj). 
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equally romote from the enlightened tenets of the gos- 
pel and the dignity of human nature, are professed and 
tolerated. The pure gospel of>*Christ, everywhere the 
herald of civilization and of science, is almost as little 
known in the Holy Landas in California or Neiw Hol- 
land. A series of legendary traditions, mingled with 
remains of Judaism, and 'the wretched phantasiek' of 
illiterate ascetics, may now and then exhibit a glimmer- 
ing of heavenly light ; but if we seek for the effects of 
Christianity in the land of Canaan, we must look for 
that period, when the desert shall blossom as the rose, 
and the wilderness become a fruitful fipld. * The land 
is dejiled under the inhabitants thereof .: because they 
have transgressed the laws, changed the wdimnees^ 
broken the everlasting covenant — Therefore hath the 
curse devoured the land^ and 

They that dwell therein are desolate. “ The govern- 
ment of the Turks in Syria is a pure military despo- 
tism, that is, the bulk of the inhabitants are subject to 
the caprices of a faction of armed men, who dispose of 
every thing according to their interest and fancy.” 

In each government the pasha is an absolute despot. 
Ill the villages the inhabitants limited to the mere ne- 
cessaries of life, have no ai^s, but those without which 
they cannot subsist.” There is no safety without the 
towns, nor security within their precincts f and 
Few men left While their character is thus depraved 
and their condition miserable, their number is also small 
indeed, as the inhabitants of so extensive and fertile a 
region. After estimating the number of inhabitants 
in Syria, in general, Volney remarks — ‘‘ So feeble a 

• Clarke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 405. 

f Volncy’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 370, 376, 380. 
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])opulaiion in so excellent a country, may well excite 
<mr astonishment; but this will be increased, if we 
compare the present number of inhabitants with that 
of ancient times. We are informed by the philoso- 
phical geographer, Strabo, that the territories of Yan- 
inia and Yoppa, in Palestine alone, were formerly so 
porous as to bring forty thousand armed men into 
tine held. At present they could scarcely furnish three 
thousand. From the accounts we have of Judea, in 
tlie time of Titus, which are to be esteemed tolerably 
accurate, that country must have contained four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. If we go still farther back into 
antiquity, wc shall find the same populousness among 
the Philistines, the PhCftaicians, and in the kingdoms 
of Samaria and Damascus.* Though the ancient po- 
pulation of the land of Israel be estimated at the lowest 
computation, and the existing population be rated at 
the highest, yet that country does not now contain a 
tenth part of the number of inhabitants, which it plen- 
tifully supported, exclusively from their industry and 
from the rich resources of its own luxuriant soil, for 
many successive centuries ; and how could it possibly 
have been imagined that this identical land would 
ever yield so scanty a subsistence to the desolate 
dwellers therein, and that there would be so few men 
hft? 

Yet in it shall be a tenths The city that went out 
by a thousand shall leave an hundred^ and that which 
went out by an hundred shall leave ten. The present 
population of Judea has been estimated, without re- 
ference to any prediction; at a ienth of the number by 
which it was peopled previous to the dispersion of 


Volncy’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 366. 
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the Jews. Volney, on a comparative estimate, re- 
duces it even to less. It is impossible to ascertain 
the precise proportion. The words of Pierre Bello, 
quoted by Malte-Brun, though the same in substance 
with the testimony of others, here afiPord the closest 
commentary. ‘‘ A tract, from which a hundred indi- 
viduals draw a scanty subsistence, formerly maiutiined 
thousands'*^ 

The mirth of the tahret ceasethy the noise of them 
thjot rejoice endeth^ the joy of the harp ceaseth. Instru- 
mental music was common among the Jews. The ta- 
bret and the harp, the cymbal, the psaltery, and the 
viol, and other instruments of music, are often men- 
tioned as in familiar use among the Israelites, and re- 
gularly formed a great part of the service of the tem- 
ple. At the period when the prediction was delivered, 
the harp, the viol, and the tabret, and pipe, and wdne, 
were in their feasts ; and even though the Jews have 
long ceased to be a nation, the use of these instruments 
has not wholly ceased from among them. But in the 
once happy land of Judea, the voice of mirthful music 
is at rest. In a general description of the state of the 
arts and sciences in Syria (including the whole of the 
Holy Land,) Volney remarks, that adepts in music are 
very rarely to be met with. They have no music 
but vocal, for they neither know nor esteem instru- 
menial; and they are in the right, for such instruments 
as they have, not excepting their flutes, are detest- 
able.”! mirth of the harp ceasctJi, the joy of the 
tabret ceaseth. 

But this is not the^^ole instance in which the me- 

• Malto-Brun’s Geography, vol. ii. p. 151. 

f VoUiey’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 439. 
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lancholy features of that desolate country seem to be 
transferred to the minds of its inhabitants. And the 
plaintive language of the prophet (the significancy of 
which might well have admitted of some slight modi- 
fication, if one jot or tittle could pass away till all be 
fulfilled,) is true to the very letter, when set side by 
sid^ unaided by one syllable of comment, with the 
^yords of a bold and avowed unbeliever. 

All the merry^hearted do sigh ; they shall not drink 
wine with a song ; all joy is darkened y the mirth of the 
land is gone. Their shouting shall be no shouting. 

Their performance,*’ (singing) “ is accompanied 
with sighs and gestures. They may be said to excel 
most in the melancholy strain. To behold an Arab 
with his head inclined, his hand applied to his ear, his 
eyebrows knit, his eyes languishing ; to hear his plain- 
tive tones, his sighs and sobs, it is almost impossible to 
refrain from tears.”* If any further illustration of the 
prediction be requisite, the same ill-fated narrator of 
facts exhibits anew the visions of the prophet. From 
his description (chap, xl.) of the manners and character 
of the inhabitants of Syria, it is obvious that melan- 
choly is a predominating feature. “ Instead of that 
open and cheerful countenance, which we cither na- 
turally possess or assume, their behaviour is serious, 
austere, and melancholy. They rarely laugh ; and the 
gaiety of the French appears to them a fit of delirium. 
When they speak it is with deliberation, without ges- 
ture, and without passion ; they listen without inter- 
rupting you ; they are silent for whole days together ; 
and by no means pique themselves on supporting con- 
versation. Continually seated, they pass whole days 


Volney’s Travels, pp. 439, 440. 
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musing, with their legs crossed, their pipes in their 
mouths, and almost \i’ithout changing their attitude. 
The orientals, in general, have a grave and phlegmatic 
exterior; a stayed and almost listless deportment; 
and a serious, nay even sad and melancholy counte- 
nance”* Having thus explicitly stated the fact, 
Volney, by many arguments, equally judicious Land 
just, moi^t successfully combats the idea that the Ai- 
mate and soil are the radical cause of so striking a 
phenomenon : and after assigning a multiplicity of 
facts from ancient history, which completely disprove 
the efhcacy of such causes, ho instances that of the 
Jews, who, limited to a little state, never ceased to 
struggle for a thousand years against the mosi power- 
ful empires.f If the men of these nations were inert,” 
he adds, what is activity ? If they were active, when; 
then is the influence of climate ? Why, in the same 
countries, where so much energy was displayed in 
former times, do we at present find such profound in- 
dolence ?” And having thus relieved the advocate fur 
the inspiration of the Scriptures from the necessity of 
proving that the contrast in the manner and character 
of the present and of the ancient inhabitants of Syria 
is (even now, when the change has become matter of 
history and observation, and when the circumstances 
respecting it are known,) incapable of solution from 
any natural causes, such as by some conceivable possi- 
bility might have been foreseen, he proceeds to point 
ont those real, efficacious, and efficient causes, viz. the 
mode of government and the state of religion and of 
the laws— the nature of which no human sagacity could 


Volnc 7 *s Travels, pp. 461, 476. j- Ibid. p. 464. 
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possibly have descried, and which came not into exist- 
ence or operation in the manner in which they have so 
long continued, for many ages subsequent to the period 
when their full and permanent effect was laid open to 
the full view of the prophets of Israel. The fact, thus 
rlearly predicted and proved, is not only astonishing as 
referable to the in^bitants of Judea, and as exhibiting 
a j^htrast, than which nothing, of a similar kind, can be 
Anore complete ; but k is so very contradictory to the 
habits of men and customs of nations, that it is totally 
inexplicable, how, by any human means, such a fact, 
even singly, could ever have been foretold. From the 
congregated grdaps of savages, cheered by their sim- 
ple instruments of mui|ic, exulting in their war-songs, 
and revelling in their mirth, to the more elegant as- 
semblages of polished society, listening with delight to 
the triumphs of music : from the huts; bf the wilder- 
ness to the courts of Asia and of Europe, and from the 
wilds of America, the jungles, of India, and even the 
deserts of Central Africa, to the meadows of England, 
the plains of France, or the valleys of Italy ; the expe- 
rience of mankind in every clime, — except partially 
wiiere the blasting influence of the crescent is felt, — 
proclaims as untrue to nature the predicted fact, which 
actually has been permanently characteristic of the in- 
habitants of the once happy land of Israel. Tlie fact 
perhaps would have been but slowly credited ; and the 
synonymous terms of the ample description, and of the 
repeated prophecies, might have been reckoned the fic- 
tion of a biassed judgment, had a Christian, instead of 
Volney, been the witness. 

T/iei/ shall mt drink wine with a song. Strong drink 
shall he bitter unto them that drink it. The more 
closely that the author of the Ruins of Empires traces 
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the causes in which the desolation of tliese regions, 
and the calamities of the inhabitants originate, he 
supplies more abundant data for* a demonstration that 
the prophecies respecting them cannot but be divine. 
“ One of the chief sources,” continues Volney, “ of 
gaiety with us is the social intercourse of the table, 
and the use of wine. The orientals (Syrians) ^are 
almost strangers to this double enjoyment. Good 
cheer would infallibly expose them to extortion, ana 
wine to corporal punishment, from the zeal of the 
police in enforcing the precepts of the Koran. It is 
with great reluctance the Mahometans tolerate the 
Christians the use of the liquor they envy them.”* 
To this statement may be subjoined the more direct 
but equally unapplied testimony of recent travellers. 
‘<The wines of Jerusalem,” says Mr. Joliife, ‘‘are 
most execrable. In a country where every species of 
vinous liquor is strictly prohibited by the concurrent 
authorities of law and gospel, a single fountain may 
be considered of infinitely greater value than many 
wine-presses.”t Mr. Wilson relates that * the wine 
drank in Jerusalem is probably the very worst to be 
met with in any country.”^ While the intolerance 
and despotism of the Turks, and the rapacity and 
wildness of the Arabs, have blighted the produce of 
Judea, and render abortive all the influence of cli- 
mate, and all the fertility of that land of vines, the 
unnatural prohibition of the use of wine, and the ri- 
gour with which that prohibition is enforced, have 
peculiarly operated against the cultivation of the vine, 


• Volney’s Travels, v. ii. p, 480. 

Joliffe’s Letters from Palestine, v. i. p. 184. 
J Wilson’s Travels, p, 130. 
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:ind tiirr.cd lUe treading of the \vine-])ross into au odi- 
ous and unprofitable task. Yet in a country where 
the vine grows spontaneously, and which v/as cele- 
brated for the excellence of its wines,* notliing less 
than the operation of causes unnatural and extreme as 
th/se, could have verified the language of prophecy. 
Jd^ut ill this instance, as truly as in every otlu?r, a re 
capit ulation of the prophecies is the liest suininary of 
the facts. And, by only changing the future into the 
present and the past, after an interval of two thousand 
five hundred years, no eye-witness, writing on the spot, 
<tould delineate a more accurate representation of the 
existing state of Judea, than in the very words of Isa- 
iah, in which, as in those of other prophets, the vari 
ous and desultory observations of travellers are cbii- 
t;entratod into a description equally perspicuous and 
true. 

“ Many days and years shall, ye be troubled, for the 
vintage' shall fail, the gathering shall not come. They 
shall laii. ^nt for tluj teats, for tluj pleasant fields, for 
the fruitful vine. Upon the land of niy people shall 
<!ome up thorns and briars ; yea upon all the houses of 
joy in the joyous city. Because the palaces sliall be 
forsaken — the multitude of tJie city shall be left — the 
forts and towns shall be for dens — a joy of wild asses — 
a pasture of fiocks.t The highways lie w’aste— the 
wayfaring man ceaseth — the earth mournetli and Ian- 
guishetli. Lebanon is ashamed, or hewn down, or 
withered away — Sharon is like a wilderness — and Ba- 
shan and Carmel shake ofif their fruits.j: The land 
shall be utterly emptied and utterly despoiled. The 

* Reland. Palest, p. 381, 792. 
f Isaiah xxxii. lO^H. 1 Isaiali xxxiii. 8, 9. 
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oartli moiirneth and fadeth away— it is defiled under 
the inhabitants thereof. Because they have trans- 
gressed the laws, therefore hath the curse devoured 
the earth, and they that dwell therein are desolate, and 
few men left; the vine languisheth, all the merry- 
liearted do sigh. The mirth of tabrets ceaseth-Hthe 
noise of them that rejoice endeth — the joy of the harj) 
ceaseth. They shall not drink wine with a song — 
strong drink shall be bitter to them that dnnk it — the 
city of confusion is broken down — all joy is dai*kened 
—the mirth of tlie land is gone.”* 

To this picture of common and general devastation, 
that no distinguishing feature might be left untouched 
or untraced by his pencil, the prophet adds : — “ When 
thus it shall be in the midst of the land, there shall be 
as the shaking of an olive tree, and as the gleaning of 
grapes when the vintage is done.t The glory of 
Jacob shall be made thin : and it shall be, as when 
the harvestman gathereth the corn and rcapeth the 
ears with his arm — yet gleaning grapes shall be left 
in it, as the shaking of an olive tree, two or three 
berries in the top of the uppermost bough, four or 
five in the outmost fruitful branches thereof.” J These 
■words imply, as is othei*wise declared without a meta- 
phor, that a small remnant would be left — that though 
Judea should become poor like a field that has been 
reaped, or like a vine stripped of its fruits, its desolation 
would not be so complete but that some vestige of its 
former abundance would be still visible, like the few 
grains that are left by the reaper when the harvest is 
past, or the little remaining fruit that hangs on the up- 


* Isaiah xxiv. 3, &c. 
X Isaiah xviK 5, 6. 


f Isaiah xxiv. 13. 
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permost branch, or on a neglected bough, after the full 
crop has been gathered, and the vine and the olive 
liave been shaken. And is there yet a gleaning left 
of all the glory of Israel ? There is ; and there could 
not be any simile more natural or more expressive of 
the fact. Napolose (the ancient Sycliar or Sichem) 
^s hixiiriantly embosomed in tlie most delightful and 
fragrant bowers, half concealed by ricli gardens and 
by stately trees, collected into groves all around the 
beautiful valley in which it stands.* — Tlui garden of 
Geddiii, situated on the borders of Mount Sharon, 
and protected by its chief, extends several miles in a 
spacious valley, abounding with excellent fruits, such 
as olives, almonds, peaches, apricots and hgs. A 
number of streams that fall from the mountains, tra- 
verse it, and water the cotton plants tliat thrive well 
ill this fertile soil.f The scenery in the plain of Za- 
bulon is, to the full, as delightful as in the rich vale 
upon the south of the Crimea ; — it reminds the tra- 
veller of the finest part of Kent and Surrey The 

• Clarke, vol. ii. 506. The remark may be interesting to the 
(Jliristian readi'j-, that — while Capernaum, the capital of Galilee, 
which was “ exulted unto heaven,” or the highest prosperity, 
when Jesus and his apostles preached there in vain, is brought 
down to hell, (to hades) to death, or entire destruction, being 
nothing now but shapeless ruins, as Cliorazin and liethsaida 
algo are,— and while Samaria, the capital of the country which 
bore its name, is cast down into the valley, — Sychar, then one 
of its inferior cities, from which the inhabitants came forth to 
meet Jesus, and in which many believed in him as the Saviour 
when they heard his word — is ranked by every traveller, who 
describes it, among the most striking exceptions to the general 
desolation, which has otherwise left but a remembrance of the 
cities of Judah, of Samaria and Galilee. 

t Mariti*s Travels, ii. 151. :|: Clarke, ii. 400. 
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soil, altlioiigli stony, is exceedingly rich, but now en- 
liiviy neglected. But tbe delightful vale of Zabuloii 
appears everywhere covered with spontaneous vegeta- 
tion, flourishing in the wildest exuberance. Even 
along the mountains of Gilead, the land, possessing 
( xtraordinary riclies, abounds with the most beauti- 
ful prospects, is clothed with rich forests, varied witlh 
verdant slopes ; and extensive plains of a fine red soil, 
are now covered with thistles as the best proof of its 
fertility.* The valley of St. John’s, in the vicinity of 
J (ir.usaiem, is crowned to the top with olives and vines, 
while the lower part of the valley bears the milder fig 
and almond.t Whenever any spot is fixed on as the 
\ esideiice, and seized as the property, either of a Turk- 
ish Aga or of an Arab Sheikh, it enjoys his protection, 
is made to administer to his wants, or to his luxury, 
nd the exuberance and beauty of the land of Canaan 
soon reappear. But such spots are, in the words of an 
eye-witness, only ‘‘ mere sprinklings” in the midst of 
exK^nsive desolation. And how could it ever have been 
foreseen,* that the same cause, viz. the residence of de- 
spotic spoliators, was to operate in so strange a manner, 
as to spread a wide wasting desolation over the face 
of the country, and to be, at the same time, the very 
means of preserving the thin gleanings of its ancient 
glory ; or that a few berries on the outmost bough 
would be saved by the same hand that was to shake 
the olive. 

Aiiiong such a multiplicity of prophecies, where the 
prediction and the fulfilment of each is a miracle, it is 
almost impossible to select any as more amazing than 


* Buckingham’s Travels, p. 322 . 
t General Straton’s AIS. Travels. 
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the rest. Bat that concerning' Samaria is not the least 
remarkable. That city was, for a long period, tin* 
capital of the ten tribes of Israel. Herod the Great 
enlarged and adorned it, and, in honour of Augustus 
Caesar, gave it the name of Sebaste. There are many 
ancient medals which were struck there.* It was tin* 
seat of a bishopric, as the subscription of some of its 
bishops to the acts of ancient councils attest. Its his- 
tory is thus brouglit down to a period unquestionably 
far remote from the time of the prediction ; and the 
narrative of a traveller, which alludes not to the ])ro- 
phecy, and which has even been unnoticed by commeii- 
tators, shows its complete fulfilment. Besides otlier 
passages which speak of its extinction as a city, tin* 
word of the Lord which MicaJi saw concerning Samarin.* 
is — I will make Samaria as a heap of the field, ainl 
as plantings of a vineyard : and I will pour down i he 
stones thereof into the valley : and I will discover the 
foundations thereof.” And this great city is now 
wholly converted into gardens ; and all the tokens that 
remain to testify that there has ever been such a place, 
iu-e only on the north side — a large square piazza, (*ii- 
coinpasscd with pillars, — and on the east some j)oni 
remains of a great church. Such was the first noticit 
of that ancient capital given by JVlaundrell in i69(), 
and it is confirmed by Mr. Buckingham in 181 G. The 
relative distance, local position, and unaltered ntime ol 
Sebaste, leave no doubt as to the identity of its site ; 
and he adds, its local features are equally seen in the 
threat of Micah.f 

* Calmet’s Dictionary. Kclandi Palest, p. 981. 

f Buckiiighanrs Travels, p. 511, 512. It has also been (le> 
scribed in similar terms by otlier travellers. The stones aro 
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But the predicted fate of Jerusalem has heeu more 
conspicuously displayed and more fully illustrated than 
that of the capital of the ten tribes of Israel. It formed 
the theme of prophecy from the deathbed of Jacob — 
and, as tlie seat of the government of the cliildieii of 
Judah, the sceptre departed not from it till the Messiah 
appeared, on the expiration of seventeen hundred years 
after the death of the Patriarch, and till the period of 
its desolation, prophesied of by Daniel, had arrived. 
A destiny, diametrically opposite to the former, then 
awaited it, even for a longer duration ; and, ere its 
greatness was gone, even at the very time wlien it was 
crowded with Jews, from all quarters, resorting to the 
feast, and when it was inhabited by a numerous popu- 
lation dwelling in security and peace, its doom was de- 
nounced — that it was to be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, till the time of the Gentiles should be fulfilled. 
The time of the Gentiles is not yet fulfilled, and .Jeru- 
salem is still trodden down of the Gentiles. The .Jews 
have often attempted to recover it : No distance of space 
or of time can sepaintc it from their afi'ections — they 
perform their devotions with their faces towards it, fis 
if it were the object of their worship as >vell as of their 
love ; and, although their desire to return be so strong, 
indelible, and innate, that every .Jew, in every gene- 
ration, counts himself an exile — yet they liave never 
been able to rebuild their temple, nor to recover .Jeru- 
salem from the hands of the Gentiles. But greater 
power than that of a proscribed and exiled race has been 

poured clown into the valley, the foundations discovered, and 
there is now only to be seen “ the hill where once stood Samaria.” 
Napolose has been mistaken by one traveller for the ancient Sa- 
maria. 
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added to their own, in attempting to frustrate the coun- 
sel that professed to be of God. Julian, the emperor 
of the Romans, not only permitted but invited the .Jews 
to rebuild Jerusalem and their temple ; and promised 
to re-establish them in their paternal city. By that 
single act, more than by all his writings, he might have 
destroyed the credibility of the gospel, and restored 
liis beloved but deserted paganism. The zeal of the 
Jews was equal to his own — ^and the work w^as begun 
by laying again the foundations of the temple. In the 
space of tliree days, Titus had formerly encompassed 
that city with a wall when it was crowded with his ene- 
mies; and, instead of being obstructed, that great work, 
when it was confirmatory of an express predic^.tioii of 
Jesus, was completed with an astonishing celerity ; — 
and what could hinder the emperor of Rome from build- 
ing a temple at Jerusalem, when every Jew was zeal- 
ous for the work ? Nothing appeared against it but a 
single sentence uttered, some centuries before, by one 
who had been crucified. If that word had been of 
man, would all the power of the monarch of the world 
have been thwarted in opposing it ? And why did not 
Julian, with all his inveterate enmity and laborious oppo- 
sition to Christianity, execute a work so easy and desir- 
able ? A heathen historian relates — that fearful balls of 
fire, bursting from the earth, sometimes burned the work- 
men, rendered the place inaccessible, and caused them 
to desist from the undertaking.* The same narrative 


* Imperii siii memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propu. 
gare, ambitiosum quondam apud Hierosolymam templuin, quod, 
post multa ct interneciva certamina obsidente Vespasiaiio, postea- 
que Tito, legre est expugnatum, instaurare sumptibus cogitabat 
inimodicis; negotiumqiie maturandum Alypio dedcrat Antio- 
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is attested hy others. Chrysostom, who was a living 
witness, appealed to the existing state of the founda- 
tions, and to the universal testimony which was given 
of tlie fact. And an eminent modern traveller, who 
visit.<!d, and who minutely examined the spot, testi- 
fies that “ there seems every reason for believing, that, 
in tlie reJicnlated remains still visible on the site of 
the terhplc, is se(‘n a standing memorial of Julian’s 
discomfiture.”* While destitute of this additional con- 
firnrition of its truth, the historical evidence was too 
strong oven for tin? scepticism of Gibbon altogetlior 
to gainissiy : and brought him to the acknowledgment 
thnt such authority must astonish an incredulous mind» 
Kv(!n independent of the miraculous inter2>osition, tin* 
fiililljneut is the same. The attempt was made avow- 
j;iid it was abandoned without any apparent 
rjiuse. It was never accomplished — and the pro- 
plu‘cy stands fulfilled. But, even if the attempt of 
Julian !iad never been made, the truth of the pro- 
fjl.ecy itself is unassailable. Tlie Jews have never 
be(m reinstated iii Judea. .Jerusalem lias ever been 
trodcleii down of the Gentiles. The edict of Adrian 

( licj'isi, *;ui olim BritUmnias euraverat pro prafcctis. Cura itaquo 
U’i ridciu iiistjirct Alypius, juvarelque proviiiciic rector, mctiien- 
<li ilararnarum, pvopc finidameiita, crobvis assultibus enim- 
poutes, leeere locum exustis aliqiiolics operautibiis iiiacccssiim ; 
hccque iiiodo, eloincnto dcstinatius repellente, cessavit iiiceptum 
— Animian I\Iareell. lib. xxiii. eap. 1. § 2, 3. hiifmi Hist- Kc. 
cles. lib. i. c. 37. Soei’at. lib. iii. c. 17. Tlieodorit. 1. iii. c. 17. 
So/orain, 1. v. c. 21. Cassiod. Hist. Tripart. 1. vi. c. 43. Nice- 
phor. Callis. lib. x. 32. Greg. Naziaz. in Julian. Orat. 2. Cbrysos. 
do Ian. liab. Mart, ot contra Judeos. iii. p. 491. Lind — Vide 
.Am. Mar. tom. iii. p. 2. 

Clarkfc’3 Travels, vpl. ii. note 1, at the end of the volume. 
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was renewed by the successors of Julian — and no Jews 
could approach unto Jerusalem but by bribery or by 
stealth. It was a spot unlawful for them to touch. 
In the crusades, all the power of Europe was employed 
to rescue Jerusalem from the heathens, but equally in 
vain. It has been trodden down for nearly eighteen 
centuries by its successive masters — by Romans, Gre- 
cians, Persians, Saracens, Mamelukes, Tm*ks, Chris- 
tians — and again by the worst of rulers, the Arabs and 
the Turks. And could any thing be more improbable 
to have happened, or more impossible to have been fore- 
seen by man, than that any people should be banished 
from their own capital and country, and remain expell- 
ed and expatriated for nearly eighteen hundred years ? 
Did the same fate ever befal any nation, though no 
prophecy existed respecting it ? is there any doctrine 
in Scripture so hard to be believed as >vjis this single 
fact at the period of its prediction ? And even with 
the example of the .Jews before us, is it likely, or is 
it credible, or%ho can foretell— that the present inha- 
bitants of any country upon earth shall be banished 
into all nations — retain their distinctive character — 
meet with an unparalleled fate — continue a people — 
without a government and without a country — and re- 
main for an indefinite period, exceeding seventeen hun- 
dred years, till the fulfilment of a prescribed event 
which has yet to be accomplished. Must not the know' • 
ledge of such truths be derived from that prescience* 
alone wdiich scans dike the will and the ways of mor- 
tals, the actions of future nations, and the history of 
the latest generations. 

Rut the prophecies are not confined to the land of 
Judea, they are equally unlimited in their range over 
space as over time. After a lapse of many ages, tlie 
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countries around Judea arc now beginning to be known. 
And each succeeding traveller, in the communication 
of new discoveries concerning them, is gradually unfold- 
ing the very description which the prophets gave of 
their poverty and desolation, at the time of their great 
prosperity and luxuriance. The countries of the Am- 
monites — of the Moabites — of the Edomites, or inha- 
bitants of Idumea, and of the Philistines, all bordered 
with Judea, and each is the theme of prophecy. The 
relative positions of them all are distinctly defined in 
Scripture, and have been clearly ascertained.* And 
the territories of the ancient enemies of the .Jews, long 
overrun by the enemies of Christianity, pr(»sent many 
a proof of the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
of the truth of the Christian religion. 


AMMON. 


The country anciently peopled by the Ammonites is 
situated to the east of Palestine, and is now possessed 
partly by the Arabs and by the Turks. It is naturally 
one of the most fertile provinces of Syria, and it was 
for many ages one of the most populous. The Ammon- 
ites often invaded the land of Israel, and at one period, 
united with the Moabites, they retained possession of 
a great part of it, and grievously oppressed the Israel- 
ites for the space of eighteen years. Jephthah repulsed 

• llclsLuCii Palestina Illustrata; D*Anville’s 3!ap; xMaps in 
•Voliiey- 4 j, Burckliardt's and Buckinghain’a Travels; Well’s 
Scripture Geography ; Gibbon’s History; Shaw’s Travels, &c. 
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tliem and took twenty of their cities ; but they con- 
tinued afterwards to liai-ass the borders of Israel — and 
their capital was besieged by the forces of David, and 
their country rendered tributary. They regained and 
long maintained their independence, till Jotliani the 
king of Judah subdued them, and exacted from them 
an annual tribute of a hundred talents, and thirty thou- 
sand quarters of wheat and barley ; yet they soon con- 
tested again with their ancient enemies, and exulted in 
the miseries that befel them, when Nebuchadnezzar 
took Jerusalem and carried its inhabitants into capti- 
vity. In after times, though successively oppressed by 
the Chaldeans, (when some of the earliest prophecies 
respecting it were fidfilled) and by the Egyptians and 
Syrians, Ammon was a highly productive and populous 
country, when the Romans became masters of Jill the 
provinces of Syria ; and sevend of the ten allied cities, 
which gave name to the celebrated Decapolis, were in* 
eluded Avithin its boundaries. Even “ wlien first in- 
vaded by the S(|racens, this country'' (including Aloab) 
“ Avas enriched by the various benefits of trade, avuS 
covered Avith a line of foils and possessed some strong 
and populous cities.”* Volney bears Avitness, “ that in 
the immense plains of the Hauran, ruins are continual- 
ly to be met Avith, and that what is said of its actual 
fertility perfectly corresponds with the idea given of it 
in the Hebrew Avritings.”f The fact of its natural fer- 
tility is corroborated by every traveller who has visit- 
ed it. And it is evident,” says Burckhardt, “ that 
the whole country must have been extremely Avell cul- 
tivated, in order to have afforded subsistence to the in- 

• Gibbon’s History, vol. v. p. 240, c. ol. 

1* Volnoy*d Travels, vol. ii. p, 2S9. 
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liabitants of so many towns,”* as are now visible only 
in their ruins. While the fruitfulness of the land of 
Ammon, and the high degree of prosperity and power 
in which it subsisted, long prior and long subsequent 
to the (late of the predictions, are thus indisputably 
established by historical evidence and by existing 

* Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 357. 

Havinj^ IVeqncnt nct asioii iti the subsequent passes to refer to 
the authority of the celebrated and lamented truveller, .1. Lewis 
Burrkhardt, the ibllowin*^ ample testimonies to his talents, per- 
scveratice, and veracity, will show with what pt‘ifeet coiifidonet* 
his stalenicnts may be relied on, especially as the subject of the 
fiilfilnn’iit of j)ro}'<liecy, being never once alluded to in all his 
writings, soeins to have been wholly foreign to his view: — “ He 
was a traveller («f no ordinary descni)tion, a gentleman hy birth, 
and a scholar !)y education ; he added, to the ordinary acquire- 
nienjs of a traveller, acconiplishiacnts which fitted him for any 
.society. Ills descriptions of the countries through which he 
Ijussod, his narrative of incidents, his transactions with the na- 
tives, are all jdaced before us with equal clearness and simplicity. 
In every pagt? tliey will find that ardour of lUbareh, — that pa- 
tience of im estigution, — that passionate pursuit after truth, for 
which he was eminently distinguished." — Quarleriy Jieview^ Vol- 
XXII. p. 137. He appears from his books and letters to Iiave 
been a modest, laborious, learned, and sensible man ; exem}>t 
from prejudiee, unaUacJwd to sysiems ; detailing wliat he saw 
jvlainly am! eoiToctly, and of very prudent and discreet conduct." 
Edinhimjli Rccivw, No. LXVII. p. 109. The following extract 
fiom General Stratoii’s manuscript Travels was written at Cairo, 
and is the more valuable us containing the result of personal 
knowledge and observation. — Burckhardt speaks Arabic jieiloct- 
ly, has adopted the costume, and goes to the religious places ot 
worship, has been at Mecca ; in short, follows in every thing 
the Turkish manners and customs, and he is not to he distin- 
guished from a Alussulmaii. With what advantage; must In 
travel ! He is by birth a Swiss, but having been educated ii: 
England, speaks our language perfectly.” 
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proofs, the researches of recent travellers (who wen? 
actuated by tlie mere desire of exploring these regions 
and obtaining geographical information,) have made 
known its present aspect ; and testimony the most 
clear, unexceptionable, and conclusive, has been borne 
to the state of dire desolation to which it is, and has 
long been reduced. 

It was propliesied concerning Ammon — “ Son of 
niaii set tliy face against the Ammonites, and prophesy 
against them. I will make Rabbah of the Ammonites 
a stable for camels and a couching })lace for flocks. 
Rehold 1 will stretch out my hand upon thee, and de- 
li vxn* the(^ for a spoil to the heathen ; 1 will cut thee 
off from the [)eople, and cause thee to perish out of the 
countries ; I will destroy thee. The Ammonites shall 
not be remembered among the nations. Rabbah (the 
chief city) of the Ammonites shall be a desolate heap. 
Ammon shall be a perpetual desolation/'* 

Ammon was to he delivered to he a sjml to the hea- 
then — to he destt^ed^ and to he a iteriyetunl desolation. 

All this country, formerly so populous and flourish- 
ing, is now changed into a vast desert.” t Ruins are 
seen in every direction. The country is divided be- 
tween the Turks and the Arabs, but chiefly possessed 
l>y the latter. The extortions of the one and the de- 
predations of the other, keep it in perpetual desolation 
and make it a spoil to the heathen, “ The far greater 
part of the country is uninhabited, being abandoned to 
the wandering Arabs, and the towns and villages are 


* Lzvjk. XXV. 2, 5, 7, 10; xxi. 32^ Jcrein. xlix. 2. Zoph. ii. 

0 . 

t Scetzcii’s Travels, y, 3 k 
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in a state of total ruin/** ^^At every step are to be 
found the vestiges of ancient cities, the remains of many 
temples, public edifices, and Greek Churches.'' t The 
cities are desolate. Many of the ruins present no 
objects of any interest. They consist of a few walls of 
dwelling-houses, heaps of stones, the foundations of 
some public edifices, and a few cisterns filled up ; there 
is nothing entire, but it appeal's that the mode of build- 
ing was very solid, all the remains being formed of 
large stones. — In the vicinity of Ammon there is a fertile^ 
plain interspersed with low hills, whicli for the grefitcr 
part are covered with ruins,"J 

Wiiilc the country is thus despoiled and desolate, 
there are valleys and tracts throughout it, which “ are 
covered with a fine coat of verdant pasture, and are 
places, of resort to the Bedouins, where they pasture 
their camels and their sheep."§ “ The whole way we 
traversed,” says Seetzen, “ we saw villages in ruins, 
and met numbers of Arabs with their camels,* * * § &c. Mr. 
Buckingham describes .a building among the ruins of 
Ammon, “ the masonry of which was evidently con- 
structed of materials gathered from the ruins of other 
and older buildings on the spot. On entering it <*it the 
south end,” he adds, we came to an open square court, 
with arched recesses on each side, the sides nearly facing 
the cardinal points. The recesses in the northern and 
southern wall were originally open passages, and had 
arched door- ways facing each other — but the first of 
these was found wholly closed up, and the last was 

* Scetzon*s Travels, p. 37. 

■f- Burckhardt’s Travels in Nubia, Jntrod. p. 37, 38, 

, J BiirckhardPs Travels in Syria, p. 355, 357, 364ii. 

§ Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, &c. 329* 
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partially Bllcd up, leaving only a narrow passage, just 
suHicwjit for the entrance of one man and of the goats, 
which the Arab keepers drive in here occasionally for 
shelter (liiriii||^ the night.” He relates that he lay 
down among “ flocks of sheep and goats,” close beside 
the ruins of Ammon ; — and particularly remarks that, 
<luring the night, he was almost entirely prevented 
from sleeping by the bleating of flocks/• ** So lite- 
rally true is it, although Sectzeii, and Bnrckhardt, and 
fiuckingham, who relate the facts, inaktj no reference 
or allusion whatever to any of the prophecies, and 
travelled for a difterent object than the elucidation of 
the Scriptures, — that t/ie chief city of the Ammonites is 
(i. stable for camels, and a couching place for flocks. 

The Ammonites shall not he remembered among the 
miions. While tlie Jews, who were long their here- 
<litary erietuies, continue as distinct a people as ever, 
though dispersed among all nations, no trace of the 
Ammonites remains — none ai’e now designated by 
their name, nor do any claim descent from them. They 
did exist, however, long after the time when the event- 
ual annihilation of their race was foretold, for they 
retained their name, and continued a great multitude 
until the second century of the Christian era.f Yet 
they are cut off from the people, Ammon has perished 
out of the countries j it is destroyed. No people is at- 
tached to its soil — ^none regard it as their country and 
adopt its name : And the Ammonites are not remem- 
birred among the nations, 

Rahbah — (llabbah Ammon, the chief city of Am- 


• Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes, under the 
title of Ruins of Ammon, p. 72, 73, &c. 

f Justin Martyr, p. 392. Ed. Thirlb. 

6 
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mon,) shall be a desolate heap. Situated, as it was, ou 
each side of the borders of a plentiful stream — encir- 
cled by a fruitful region— strong by nature and forti- 
fied by art, nothing could have justified the suspicion, 
or warranted the conjecture in tlie mind of an unin- 
spired mortal, that the royal city of Ammon, whatever 
disasters might possibly bcM it in the fate of war or 
change of masters, would ever undergo so total a trans- 
mutation as to become a desolate hea[>. But, although, 
in addition to such tokens of its conliuuance as a city, 
more than a tliousand years had given uninterrupted 
experience of its stability, ere the propliets of Israel 
denounced its fate — yet a period of (*qiial length has 
now marked it out, — as it exists to tliis day, — a deso- 
late heaii ; a perpetual or permanent desolation. Its 
ancient name is still preservcul by the Arabs, and its 
site is now “ covered with the ruins c>f private build- 
ings — nothing of them remaining exce])t tluj founda- 
tions and some of the door-posts. Tlie buildings, ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, are all iii decay,’'* so that 
they may be said literally to form a desolate hea}). 
The public edifices, which once strengtlieiujd or adorn- 
ed the city, after a long resistance to decay, are now 
also desolate ; and the remains of the most entire 
among them, subjected as they are to the abuse and 
spoliation of the wild Arabs, can be adapted to no 
better object than a stable for camels. Yet these bro- 
ken w'alls and ruined palaces, which attest the ancient 
splendour of Ammon, can now be made subservient, 
by means of a single act of reflection, or simple pro- 
ciess of reason, to a far nobler purpose than the most 
magnifleent edifices on earth can be, when they are 


♦ Biirckhurdt’s Travels in Syria, p. 369. 
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t:oiit(3nipliito(l Jis monuments on which the historic ami 
prophetic truth of Scripture is blended in one bright 
inscription. A minute detail of them may not there- 
fore be uninteresting. 

Seetzen, (whose indefatigable ardour led him, in de- 
fiance of danger, tlie first to explore the countries 
which lie east of the Jordan, and east and south of the 
Dead Sea, or the territories of Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom,) justly characterizes Ammon as “ once the re- 
sidencii of many kings — an ancient town which flou- 
rished long before the Greeks and lioiuans, and even 
before the Hebrews;”* and he briefly enumerates 
tbos(3 remains of ancient greatness and splendour 
wiiich are most distingnisliable amidst its ruins. “ Al- 
tliougli this town lias been destroyed and deserted for 
many ages, I still found tliere some remarkable ruins, 
whicii attest its ancient splendour. Such as, 1st, a 
scpiarebuildiiig, very Jiighlyornamented, which has been 
poriiaps a mausoleum. 2dly, The ruins of a largo pa- 
Iact3. Sdly, A magnificent amphitheatre of immense 
size, and well pres(irved, with a peristyle of Corinthian 
pillars without pedestals. 4th, A temple with a great 
miinher of eolnnms. 5th, Tlie ruins of a largo cliiirch, 
periiaps the see of a bishop iu the time of the Greek 
Emperors. Gth, The remains of a temple with columns 
set in a circular form, and which are of an extraordinary 
size. 7th, The remains of the ancient wall, with many 
other edifices.” 1 13 ui’ckhardt, who afterwards visited the 
spot, d(iscribes it with greater minuteness. He gives a 

* A brief iwcount of the countries adjoining the Lake of Ti- 
berias, tlie Jordan, and the Dead 6ea, by INI. Seetzen, Consciler 
<rAml)assade do S. M. riinipereur de llus&ia, p. 35, 30’, 
f Seetzen’s Travels, p. 35, 30. 
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plan of tbo ruins ; and particularly noted the ruins of 
many temples, of a spacious church, a curved wall, a 
high arched bridge, the banks and bed of the river still 
partially paved ; a large theatre, with successive tiers of 
apartments excavated in the rocky side of a hill ; Co- 
rinthian columns, fifteen feet high ; the castle, a very 
extensive building, the walls of which are thick, and 
denote a remote antiquity ; many cisterns and vaults ; 
and a plain covered with the decayed ruins of private 
buildings monuments of ancient splendour stand - 
ing amidst a desolate heap. 

MOAB. 

The prophecies concerning Moab are more numerous 
and not less remarkable. Those of them which met 
their completion in ancient time, and which related to 
particular events in the history of the Moabites, and 
to the result of their cunRicts with the Jews or any of 
the neighbouring states, however necessary they may 
have been at the time for strengthening the faith or 
supporting the courage of the children of Israel, need 
not now be adduced in evidence of inspiration ; for there 
are abundant predictions which refer so clearly to de- 
cisive and unquestionable facts, that there is scarcely a 
single feature peculiar to the land of Moab, as it now 
exists, which was not marked by the prophets in their 
delineation of the low estate to which, from the height 
of its wickedness and haughtiness, it w^as finally to be 
brought down. 

“ Against Moab, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of Israel, Woe unto Nebo ! for it is spoiled ; Kiriathaim 


Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 358, &c. 
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is confounded and taken ; Misgab is confounded and 
dismayed. Tliere shall be no more praise of Moab.— 
And tlie spoiler shall come upon every city, and no 
city shall escape ; the valley also shall perish, and the 
plain shall be destroyed, as the Lord hath spoken. 
Give wings unto Moab, that it may flee and get away : 
for the cities thereof shall be desolate, without any to 
dwell tliereiii. — JMoab hath been at e^ise from his youth, 
and he hath settled on his lees ; and hath not been 
emptied from vessel to vessel, neither hath he gone 
into captivity. JUehold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I w'ill send unto him wanderers, that shall cause 
liim to wander. — Ilow is the strong staff broken, and 
tlie beautiful rod I — Thou daughter that dost inhabit 
Dibon, come down from thy glory and sit in thirst ; 
for the spoiler of Moab shall come upon thee, and he 
shall destroy thy strong holds. Moab is confounded, 
for it is broken down. Moab is spoiled. And judg- 
ment is come upon the plain country; upon Holon, 
and upon Jaliazali, and upon Mephaath, and upon 
Dibon, and upon Nebo, and upon Bethdiblathaiin ; 
upon Kiriathaim, Bethgamul, Bethmeon, and upon 
KeriotJi, and upon Bozrah, and upon all the cities of 
the land of Moab, far and near. The horn of Moab is 
cut ofi:’, and his arm is broken, saith the Lord. O ye 
that dwell in Moab, leave the cities and dwell in the 
rock ; and be like the dove that maketh her nest in the 
sides of the hole’s mouth. We have heard of the pride 
of JMoab, (he is exceeding proud) his loftiness, and his 
arrogancy, and his pride, and the haughtiness of his 
heart. — And joy and gladness is taken from the plen- 
tiful field, and from the land of Moab. I have caused 
wine to fail from the wine-presses. None shall tread 
with shouting; their shouting shall be no shouting. 
From the city of Heshbon even unto Elealeh ; and even 
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unto Jaliaz, liavc thoy uttered their voice from Zoar 
<iven unto Iloronaim ; the waters also of Nimrim shalJ 
be desolate. I have broken Moab like a vessel wherein 
is no pleasure. They shall cry, how is it broken down ! 
And Moab shall bo destroyed from being a people, be- 
cause he hath magnified Iiiinself against the Lord. 
The cities of Aroer arc forsaken ; they shall be for 
fiocks, which shfdl lie down, and none shall make them 
afraid. Moab shall be a perpetual desolation.” * 

The land of Moab lay to the east and south-east oi' 
Judea, and bordered on the east, north-east, and partly 
on the south of the Dead Sea. Its early history is 
nearly analogous to that of Ammon ; and tlie soil.; 
though perliaps more diversified, is, in many places 
where the desert and plains of salt have not encroached 
on its borders, of equal lertility. There arti manifest 
and abundant vestiges of its ancient greatness. “ The 
whole of the plains are covered with the sites of towns, 
on every eminence or spot convenient for the construe 
tion of one. And as the land is capable of rich culti 
vation, there can be no doubt that the country now so 
deserted, once presented a continued ]>iciiire of plenty 
and fertility.” f The form of fields is still visible , 
and there are the remains of Roman high-ways, which 
in some places are completely paved, and on whit;h 
there are milestones of the times of Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Severus, with the number of the miles 
legible upon them. Wherever any spot is cultivated 
the corn is luxuriant : and the riches of the soil cannot 
perhaps be more clearly illustrated than by the fiict, 
that one grain of Heshbon wheat exceeds in dimensions 

* Jerem. xlviii. 1, 2, 8, 9, il, 12, 18 — 28, 29 — 42. Isaiali 
xvii. 2. Zt'pli. ii. 9. 

+ Caj)tains Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 370. 
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two oi‘ tlic ordinary sort, and more tlian double the 
number of grains grow on the stalk. The frequency, 
;iud almost, in many instances, the close vicinity of the 
sites of the ancient towns, “ j)rove that the population 
of the country was formerly proportioned to its natural 
fertility.” * Such evidence may surely suffice to prove, 
tliat tile country was well cultivated and peopled at a 
jieriod so long posterior to the date of the predictions, 
that no cause less than supernatural, could have ex- 
isted at the time when they were delivered, wliich 
could liave authorized the assertion, with the least pro- 
l);d)ility or apparent i^osslbillty of its truth, that IVloab 
would ever have been reduced to that state of great 
and permanent desolation in which it has continued for 
so many ages, and which vindicates and ratifies to this 
hour the trntli of the Scriptural prophecies. 

The, cities of Moab were to he desolate without uny 
to dwell therein ; no city was to escape. Moab was to 
jke av'fnj. And the cities of Moab have all disappeared. 
'Jlieir place, together with the adjoining part of Idu- 
mea, is cliaracterized, in tlie map of Volney’s Travels, 
by the ruins of toivns. His information respecting 
these ruins was derived from some of the wandering 
Arabs ; and its accuracy has been fully corroborated 
by the testimony of different European travellers of high 
respectability and undoubted veracity, who have since 
visited this devastated region. The whole country 
abounds with ruins. And Burckhardt, who encoun- 
tered many difficulties in so desolate and dangerous a 
land, thus records the brief history of a few of them : 
“ The ruins of Eleale, Heshbon, Meon, Medaba, Dibon, 
♦ 

• Captains Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 377, 378, 456, 460. 
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Aroer, still subsist to illustrate tlic history of the Beni 
Israel.”*^ And it might with equal truth have beeu 
added, that they still subsist to confirm the inspiration 
of the Jewish Scripture, or to prove that the seers of 
Israel were the prophets of God, for the desolation ot 
-each of these very cities was the theme of a prediction. 
Every thing worthy of observation respecting them has 
been detailed, not only in Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria,, 
but also by Seetzen, and, more recently, by Captains 
Irby and Mangles, who, dong with Mr. Bankes and 
Mr. Legh, visited this deserted district. The predict- 
ed judgment has fallen with such truth upon these cities, 
and upon all the cities of the land of Moab far an(] 
near, and they are so utterly broken down^ that even 
the prying curiosity of such indefatigable travellers 
could discover among a multiplicity of ruins, only a 
few remains so entire as to be worthy of i)articular no- 
tice. The subjoined description is drawn from theii 
united testimony. — Among the ruins of El Aal (Eleale) 
are a number of large cisterns, fragments of buildings, 
and foundations of houses.t At Hcshbau (Heshbon) 
are the ruins of a large ancient town, together with thr 
remains of a temple, and some edifices. A few broken 
shafts of columns are still standing ; and there are u 
number of deep wells cut in the rock.J The ruins ol 
Medaha are about two miles in circumference. There 
are many remains of the walls of private houses con- 
structed with blocks of silex, but not a single edifice 
is standing. The chief object of interest is an immense 
tank or cistern of hewn stones, “ which, as there is 


* Burckhardt’s Travels in Nubia, Introduction, p. 38. 
t Burck. Travels in Syria, p. 365. *)* Ibid. 
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no stream at Medaba,” Burckhardt remarks, “ might 
still be of use to the Bedouins, were the surrounding 
ground cleared of the rubbish to allow the water to 
flow into it ; hut such an undertaking is far beyond the 
views of the wandering Arahs^ There is also the 
foundation of a temple built with large stones, and ap- 
parently of great antiquity, with two columns near it. * 
The ruins of Dihan (Dibon) situated in the midst of a 
fine plain, are of considerable extent, but present no- 
thing of interest, f The neighbouring hot wells, and 
the similarity of the name, identify the ruins of Myoun 
witJi Mcon^ or Beth Meon of Scripture, i Of this an- 
cient city, as well as of Araayr, (Aroer) nothing is now 
remarkable but what is common to them with all the 
cities of Moab — their entire desolation. The extent of 
the Ruins of Rahha (Rabbath Moab,) formerly the re- 
sidence of the kings of Moab, sufficiently proves its 
ancient importance, though no other object can be par- 
ticularized among the ruins, except the remains of a 
palace or temple, some of the walls of which are still 
standing ; a gate belonging to another building ; and 
an insulated Jiltar. There are many remains of private 
buildings, but none entire. There being no springs on 
the spot, the town had two birkets, the largest of 
which is cut entirely out of the rocky ground, together 
with many cisterns. I| 

Mount Neho was completely barren when Burckhardt 

• Burck. p. 366. Seetzsn’s Travels, p. 37. Captains Irby 
and Mangles* Travels, p. 471. 

f Captains Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 462. Scetzen’s 
Travels, p. 38. 

t Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 365. Irby and Mangles* Travels, 
p. 464. 

*(| Seetzen’s Travels, p. 39. Burckhardt’a Travele, p. 377. 
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passed over it, and tlio site of tlie ancient city ha'd iiof 
been ascertained,* Nuho is spoiled. 

While the ruins of all these cities still retain tbeii 
ancient names, and are the most conspicuous auiidsi 
the wide scene of general desolation, and while each of 
them was in like manner particularized in the visions 
of the prophet, they yet formed but a small number oi 
the cities of Moab ; and the rest are also, in simihu 
verification of the prophecies, desolate^ without cimj to 
dwell tltkrein. None of the ancient cities of Moab now 
exist as tenanted by men. Kerek, which neither bearh. 
any resemblance in name to any of the cities of Moal. 
which are mentioned as existing in the time of the 
Israelites,* nor possesses any monuments which denoU' 
a very remote antiquity, is the only nominal town in 
the whole country, and, in the words of Seetzen, wlio 
visited it, ‘‘ in its present ruined state it can only be 
called a hamlet and the houses have only one 
floor/* f But tjie most populous and fertile yao- 
vince in Europe (especially any situated in the iiiterioi 
of a country like Moab) is not covered so thickly with 
towns as Moab is plentiful in ruins, deserted and deso- 
late though now it be. Burckhardt enumerates about 
fifty ruined sites wdthin its boundanes, many of them 
extensive. In general, they are a broken down and un- 
distinguishable mass of ruins ; and many of them have 
not been closely inspected. But, in some instances, 
there are the remains of temples, sepulchral monu- 
ments, the ruins of edifices constructed of very large 
stones, in one of which buildings “ some of the stones 
are twepty feet in length, and so broad, that one con* 

• Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 370, 

f Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 338* Seetzen’s Travels, p* 39. 
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stitutcs tlio thickness of the wall;” traces of hanging 
gardens ; entire columns lying on the ground, three 
feet in diameter, and fragments of smaller columns ; 
and many cisterns cut out of the rock.-— When the 
towns of Moab existed in their prime, and were at 
ease,— when arrogance, and haughtiness, and pride 
prevailed amongst them — tlie desolation, and total de- 
sertion and abandonment of them all, must have ut- 
terly surpassed all human conception. And that such 
numerous cities, — which sid)sistcd for many ages — 
which were diversified in their sites, some of them 
being huilt on eminences, and naturally strong ; others 
on plains, and surrounded by the richest soil; some 
situated in valleys by the side of a plentiful stream ; 
and others where art sup|)liod the deficiencies of na- 
ture, and where immense cisterns v/crc excavated out 
of the rock — and which exhibit in their ruins, many 
monuments of ancient prosperity, and many remains 
easily convertible into present utility — should have all 
fled away — all met the same indiscriminate fate — and 
he all desolate, without any to dwell therein, notwithstand- 
ing all these ancient assurances of their permanent du- 
rability, and their existing facilities and inducements 
for being the hahitJitions of men — is a matter of just 
wonder in the present day, — and had .any other people 
been the possessors of Moab, the fact would either 
have been totally impossible, or unaccountable. Try- 
ing as this test of tlie truth of prophecy is — that is the 
word of God, and not of erring man, wdiich can so well 
and so triumphantly abide it. They shall ay of Moah, 
how is it broken doxmi ! 

The valley also shall perish, and the plain shall he de- 
stroyed. Moab has often been a field of contest between 
the Arabs and the Turks; and although the former 
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have retained possession of it, both have nuitnally re- 
duced it to desolation. The different tribes of Arabs 
who traverse it, not only bear a permanent and habi- 
^tual liostility to Christians and to Turks, but one tribe 
is often at variance and at war Mdth another ; and the 
regular cultivation of the soil, or the improvement of 
those natural advantages, of which the country is so full, 
is a matter either never thought of, or that cannot be 
realized. Property is there the creature of power and 
not of law ; and possession forms no security when 
})lundcr is the preferable right. Hence the extensive 
plains, where they are not partially covered with wood, 
present a barren aspect, which is only relieved at in- 
tervals by a few clusters of wild fig-trees, that show 
how the richest gifts of nature degenerate when un- 
aided by the industry of man. And instead of th(^ 
profusion which the plains must have exhibited in every 
cjuarter, nothing but ‘‘ patches of the best soil in the 
territory are now cultivsited by the Arabs and thesis 
only “ whenever they have the prospect of being able 
to secure the harvest against the incursions of ene- 
mies.”* The Arab herds now roam at freedom over 
the valleys and the plains ; and “ the many vestiges of 
field enclosures”t fortn not any obstruction ; they 
wander undisturbed around the tents of their miisters, 
over the face of the country ; and while the valley is 
perished^ and the plain destroyed, the cities also of Aroer 
are forsahen ; theij chre for fiochs which lie down, and 
7ione make them afraid. 

The strong contrast between the ancient and the 
actual state of JMoab is exemplified in the condition of 

* Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 369. 

f Ibid. p. 365. 
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the inliiibitants as well as of tlie land ; and the coinci- 
dence between the prediction and the fact is as striking 
in the one case as in the other. 

The days come^ saith the Lord^ that I loill send unto 
him. (Moikh ) wanderers that shall cause him to wander^ 
and. shall empty his vessels. The Bedouin (wandcrinj^) 
Arabs arc now the chief and almost the only inhabit- 
ants of a country once studded with cities. Traversinc^ 
the country, and. fixing their tents for a short time in 
one j)hice, and then decamping to another, depasturing 
every part successively, and despoiling the whole land 
of its natural produce, they are loanderers who have 
ronie up against it, and who keep it in a state of jicrpe^ 
iual desolation. They lead a w’andering life ; and the 
only regularity tliey know or practise, is to act upon a 
systematic scheme of spoliation. They prevent any 
from fonning a fixed settlement who arc inclined to 
attempt it ; for although the fruitfulness of the soil 
would abundantly repay the labour of settlers, and 
render migration wdiolly unnecessary, even if the po- 
pulation >verc increased more than tenfold; yet the 
Bedouins forcibly deprive them of the means of sub- 
sistence, compel them to search for it elsewliere, and, 
in the words of the prediction, literally cause them to 
wander. “ It may be remai'kcd generally of the Be- 
douins,” says Burckhardt, in describing their extor- 
tions in this very country, that wherever they are 
the masters of the cultivators, the latter are soon re- 
duced to beggary by their unceasing demands.”* 

0 ye that dwell in Moah, leave the cities and dwell 
in the rock, and he like the dove that maheth her nest in 
die sides of the hole's mouth. In a general description 

* Burckliardt*s Travels in Syria, p. 381. 
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of the condition of the inhabitants of that extensive 
desert which now occupies the place of these ancient 
dourisliiiig states, Volney, in plain but unmeant illus- 
tration of this prediction, remarks, that the “ wretched 
peasants live in perpetual dread of losing the fruit of 
their labours: and no sooner have they gathered in 
their harvest, than they hasten to secrete it in privat€! 
places, and retire among the rocks which border on the 
Dead Sea.”* * * § Towards the opposite extremity of the; 
land of Moab, and at a little distance from its borders, 
Seetzen relates, that “ there are many families living 
in caverns and he actuiUly designates them the 
inhabitants of the rocks.”f And at the distance of a 
few miles from the ruined site of Pleshbon, there are 
m«any artificial caves in a large range of perpendicular 
cliffs — in some of which are chambers and small sleep- 
ing apartments ”1 While the cities are desolate, with- 
out any to dwell therein, the rocks are tenanted. But 
whether flocks lie down in the former without any tt) 
make them afraid, or whether men are to be found 
dwelling in the latter, and are like the dove that mak- 
eth her nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth — the won- 
derful transition, in either case, and the close accord- 
ance, in both, of the fact to the prediction, assuredly 
mark it in characters that may be visible to the pur- 
blind mind, as the word of that God before whom tht; 
darkness of futurity is as light, and witliout whom a 
sparrow cannot fall unto the ground.§ 


• Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 3tk 

f Seetzen’s Travels, p. 26. See Monthly Review, vol. lx\'. 
p 405. 

t Captains Irby and IMangles’ Travels, p. 473. 

§ Aiiutlier prediction respecting the dwellers in Moab ougln 
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And although chargeable with the impropriety of 
being somewhat out of place, it may not be here alto- 
gether improper to remark, that, demonstrative as all 
these clear predictions and coincident facts are of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, it cannot but be gratify- 
ing to every lover of his kind, when he contemplates 
that desolation, caused by many sins and fraught with 
many miseries, which the wickedness of man has 
wrought, and which the prescience of God revealed, to 
know that all these prophecies, while they mingle 
the voice of wailing witk that of denunciation, are 

not ])crliaps to be passed over in silence, although the terms in 
>vhich it is expressed are not so clear and unambiguous as those 
to which the observations in Uie text are confined ; and although 
it may have met its primary fulfilment in a much earlier age. 
Yet it is so intelligible, that the fact, to which it bears an un- 
sti*ained application, may be left as its sole and adequate expo- 
sition ; and the continued truth of the prophecy greatly 
strengthens, instead of weakening, the evidence of its inspira- 
tion, And how is Moab broken down and spoiled, when, in 
lieu of the arrogancy and exceeding pride and haughtiness of its 
ancient inhabitants, the following description is characteristic of 
the wanderers who now possess it. In the valley of Wale,** 
whicli is situated in the immediate vicinity of the river Amon 
into which the Wale flows, Burckhardt observed ** a large 
party of Arabs Sherarat encamped— Bedouins of the Arabian 
desert, who resort hither in summer for pasturage.” Being 
oppressed and hemmed in by other Arab tribes, “ they wander 
about in misery ^ have very few horses, and are not able to feed 
any flocks of sheep or goats.” « Their tents are very miserable ; 
both men and women go almost naked, the former being only 
covered round the waist, and the women wearing nothing but a 
loose shirt hanging in rags about them.” Moab sltaU be a derision' 
At the wanderiny bird cast out of the nest, so the daughters of Moab 
shall be at the ford of Arnon. Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 370, 371. 
Isa. xvi. 2. 
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the word of that God, who, although he suffers not 
iniquity to ‘Jpass unpunished, overrules evil for good, 
and makes the wrath of man to praise him, and who in 
the midst of judgment can remember mercy. And 
reasoning merely from the “uniform experience” (to bor- 
row a term, and draw an argument from Hume) of the 
truth of the prophecies already fulfilled, the unpreju- 
diced mind will at once perceive the full force of the 
proof derived from experience,* and acknowledge tlmt 
it would be a rejection of the authority of reason as well 
iis of revelation, to mistrust4he truth of that prophetic 
affirmation of resuscitating and redeeming import, re- 
specting Ammon and Moab, which is the last of the 
series, and which alone now awaits futurity to stamp it 
with the brilliant and crowning zeal of its testimony. 
I will bring again the captivity of Moab in tlie latter 
days, saith the Lord.f I will bring again the captivity 
of the children of Ammon, saith the Lord.J The rem- 
nant of my people shall possess them.|| They shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up the former 
desolations, and they shall repair the waste cities, tin? 
desolations of many generations.§ 


IDUxVTEA. 


against the land of Edom or Idumea; and the testi- 

• “ Being determined by custom to transfer the past to the fu- 
ture, in all our inferences ; where the past lias been entirely re- 
gular and uiiifonn, we expect the event witli the greatest assur- 
ance, and leave no room for any contrary supposition.’* Hume’^ 
Essays of probability, vol. ii. p. 61. Edin. 1800. 

f Jerem. xlviii. 47. f lb. xlix. 6. |] Zepii. ii. 9. 

§ Isa. Ixi. 4; Iviii. 11. Ezek. xxxvi. 33, 36. 
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iiiony of an infidel was the first to show how it has heeii 
realized : That testimony, as forming an (imposition of 
itself, may, in a primary view of them, be subjoined 
to the prophecies, and must have its due influence on 
every unbiassed mind. There are numcro\is prophecies 
respecting Idumea, that bear a literal interpretation, 
however hyperbolical they may appear. “ (My sword 
shall come down upon Idumea, and upon the people of 
my curse to judgment.) — From generation to genera- 
tion it sliall lie waste, none shall psiss through it for 
ever and ever. But the cormorant and the bittern shall 
possess it ; the owl also and the raven shall dwell in 
it : and he shall stretch out upon it Hie line of confu- 
sion, and the stones of emptiness. They shall call the 
nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, 
and all Jicr princes shall be nothing. And thorns shall 
come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortr(»ss(;s thereof ; and it shall be a habitation of dra- 
gons, and a court for owls. The wild beasts of the de- 
sert sliall also meet with the wild beasts of the island, 
and the satyr (or hairy creature) shall cry to his fel- 
low ; the screoch-owl also shall rest there, and find for 
hers(ilf a place of rest. There shall the great owl rnakt* 
lier nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather under her sha- 
dow ; there shall the vultures also be gathered every 
one with her mate. Seek ye out of the book of the 
Lord and read ; no one of these shall fail, none shall 
want lun* mate ; for my mouth it hath commanded, and 
his spirit it hath gathered them. And he hath cast the 
lot for th(*ra, and his hand hath divided it unto them 
by line ; they shall possess it for ever, from generation 
to generation shall they dwell therein.*** “ Cou- 

* Isaiah xxxiv. 5, 10—17. 
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cerriing Edom, tlms saitli the Lord of Hosts : Is wis- 
dom no mo® in Teman ? Is counsel perished froni the 
prudent ? I will hring" the calamity of Esau upon him 
the time that 1 will visit him. If grape-gatherers come 
to thee, would they not leave some gleaning grapes ? 
If thieves by night, they will destroy till they have 
enough. But I have made Es«‘iu bare, I have uncover- 
ed his secret places, and he shall not he able to hide 
liimself. Behold they wdiose judgment was not to drink 
of the cup have assuredly drunken ; and art thou he 
that shalt altogether go uiipnnislied ? Thou slialt not 
go unpunished, but thou shalt surely drink of it. — 
1 have sworn by»myself, saitli the Lord, that Bozrah 
(the strong or fortified city) shall become a desolation, 
a reproach, a waste, and a curse ; and all the cities 
thereof shall be perpetual wastes. Lo, I will make thee 
small among the heathen, and despised among men. 
Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of 
thine heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the 
rock, that boldest the height of the hill : Though thou 
shouldst make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord. Also 
Edom shall be a desolation ; every one that goetli by 
shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all the plagues 
thereof. As in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and the neighbour cities thereof, saith the Lord, 
no man shall abide there, neither shall a son of man 
dwell in it.”* “ Thus saitli the Lord God, I will stretch 
out mine hand upon Edom, and will cut off man and 
beast from it, and I will make it desohate from Te- 
man.” j* “ The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
Son of man, set thy face against Mount Seir, and pro- 

• Jerem. xlix. 7—10, I? — IS. f Ezek. xxv. IS. 
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phcsy against it^ and say unto it, Thus saith the Lord 
God, 1 will stretch out mine liand against thee, and 1 
w ill make thee most desolate. I will lay thy cities waste, 
and thou shalt be desolate Thus will I make Mount 
Seir most desolate, and cut off fx*om it him that passeth 
out, and him that returneth.f 1 will make thee per- 
petual desolations, and thy cities shall not return.:|: 
When the whole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee de- 
solate. Thou shalt be desolate, O Mount Seir, and all 
Idumea, even all of it ; and they shall know that. I am 
the Lord.§ Edom shall be a desolate wilderness. || 
“ For three transgressions of Edom, and for four I will 
not turn away the punishment thereof.”^ Thus saith 
the Lord concerning Edom, I havo made thee small 
among the heathen, thou art greatly despised. The 
pride of thine heart hath deceived thee, thou that dwell- 
est in tlie clefts of the rock, whose habitation is high. 
Shall I not destroy the wise menout of Edom, and un- 
derstanding out of the Mount of Esau. The house of 
Jacob shall possess their possessions,', but there shall 
not be any remaining of the house of Esau.** I laid 
the mountains of Esau and his heritage waste for the 
dragons of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith we 
are impoverished, but we will return and build the de- 
solate places ; thus saith the Lord of Hosts, they shall 
build, but I will throw down ; and they shall call them 
the border of wickedness.”tt Is there any country once 
inhabited and opulent, so utterly desolate ? There is, 
and that land is Idumea. The territory of the descen- 
dants of Esau affords as miraculous a demonstration of 


* Ezek. XXXV. 1, 2, 3, 4. + lb. 7 . ^ lb. 9. 

§ lb. 14, 15. II Joel Hi. 19. ^ Amos i. 11. 

•• Obad. V. 2, 3, 8, 17, 18. Malachi i. 3, 4- 
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the inspiration of tlic Scriptures, as the fate of the 
children of Israel. 

Idumea was situated to the South of Judea and of 
Moab ; it bordered on the (‘ast with Arabia Petrea, un- 
der M’'hich name it was included in the latter part of 
its history, and it extended southward to the eastern 
Gulph of tlie lied Sea. A single extract from the Tra- 
vels of Volney will be found to be equally illustrative 
of the prophecy and of the fact. “ This country has 
not been visited by any traveller^ but it well merits such 
an attention ; for from the report of tli^: Arabs of Ba- 
kir, and the inhabitants of Gaza, who frequently go to 
Maan and Karak, on the road of the pilgrims, there are, 
to the south-east of the lake Asphaltites (Dead Sea,) 
within three^days journey^ upwards of thirty ruined 
towns absolutely deserted. Several of tliom liave largo 
edifices, with columns that may have belonged to the 
ancient temples, or at lesist to Greek churches. The 
Arabs sometimes make use of tlicin to fold their cattle 
in ; but in general avoid them on account of the enor- 
mous scorpions with which they swarm. We cannot 
be surprised at these traces of ancient population, when 
we recollect that this wjis the country of tlie Naba- 
theans, the most powerful of the Arabs, and of the 
IdumeanSy who, at the time of the destruction of Jem- 
Salem, were almost as numerous as the Jews, as ap- 
pears from Josephus, who informs us, that on the first 
rumour of the march of Titus against Jerusalem, thirty 
thousand Idumeans instantly assembled, and threw 
themselves into that city for its defence. It appears 
that bcsides,the advantages of being under a ttderahly 
.good government, these districts enjoyed a considerable 
share of the commerce of Arabia and India, which in- 
creased their industry and population. We know that 
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as far back as the time of Solomon, the cities of Asti- 
omn Gaber (Esiou Gaber,) and Ailali (Eloth) were 
higldy frequented marts. Those towns were situated 
on the adjacant Gulpli of the Red Sea, where we still 
find the latter yet retaining its name, and perhaps the 
former in that of El Akaba, or the end (of the sea.) 
These two places are in the liands of the Bedouins, 
wlio, being destitute of a navy and commerce, do not 
inhabit them. But the pilgrims report that there is at 
El Akaba a wretclied fort.* The Iduincans, from whom 
the Jews ordy took their ports at intervals, must have 
found ill them a great source of wealth and population, 
ft even appears that the Idumeans rivalled the Ty- 
rians, who also possessed a town, the name of which is 
unknown, on the coast of Hedjaz, in the desert of Till, 
and the city of Faran, and without doubt, El- Tor, 
which served it by way of port. From this place, tlie 
ttaravans might reach Palestine and Judea,” (through 
Idumea,) “ in eight or ten days. This route, whicJi is 
longer than that from Suez to Cairo, is infinitely shorter 
than that from Aleppo to Bassorah.”f Evidence 
which must have been undesigned, which cannot be 
suspected of partiality, and which no illustration can 
strengtlien, and no ingenuity pervert, is thus borne to 
the truth of the most wonderful prophecies. That the 
fduineaiis were a populous and powerful nation long 
posterior to the delivery of the prophecies ; that they 
possessed a tolerably good government, (even in tluj 
estimation of Volney,) — that Idumea contained many 
cities — that these cities are now absolutely deserted, 
and that their ruins swarm with enormous scorpions 
— that it was a commercial nation, and possessed 

* Tliis fort is at present in the possession of the Pasha of Egypt, 
t Volney *s Travels, vol. ii. p. 344 — 6. 
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Iiighly frequented marts— that it forms a shorter route 
than an ordinary one to India, and yet that it had not 
been visited 'by any traveller, are facts all recorded, or 
proved to a wish, by this able but unconscious com- 
mentator. 

A greater contrast cfinnot be imagined than tlie an- 
cient and ]>reseiit state of Idumea. It was a kingdom 
previous to Israel, having been governed first by dukes 
or princes, afterwards by <'ight successive kings, and 
again by dukes, before tlnu-e reigned any king over 
the children of Isracd.^'f Its fertility and early culti- 
vation are implied not only in the blessings of Esau, 
whose dwelling was to be the fatness of the earth, and 
of the dew of heaven from above ; but also in the con- 
dition proposed by Moses to tlie Edomites, vidien he 
solicited a passage for the Isniolites through their bor- 
ders, that they would not pass through the fields nor 
through the vineyards and also in the great wealth, 
especially in the multitudes of flocks and herds, recorded 
as possessed by an individual inhabitant of that coun- 
try, at a period, in jdl probability, evem more remote.f 
The Idumcans w’ere, >vithoiit doubt, both an r)pulent 
and a powerful people. They often contended with the 
Israelites, and entered into a league with their other 
enemies against them. In the reign of David lliey were 
indeed subdued smd greatly oppressed, and many ol 
them even dispersed throughout the neighbouring 
countries, particularly Plnenicia and Egypt. But dur- 
ing the decline of the kingdom of Judah, and for many 
years previous to its extinction, they encroached upon 
the territories of the Jews, and extended their dominion 

* Genesis xxxvi. 31, 

f Genesis xxvii. 39 Numbers xx. 17. Job xJii. 1^, 
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oxer tlio south-western part of Judea. Though no ex- 
cellence whatever be now attached to its name, which 
exists only in past history, Idumea, including perhaps 
Judea, was then not without the praise of the first of 
Roman poets. 

Primus Idiimeas rcferam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 

Virg. Georg* ui, I, 12‘ 

And of Lucan, (Pliars. lib. iii.) 

Arlmstis palmarum dives Idume. 

But Idumea, as a kingdom, can lay claim to a higher 
renown than either the abundance of its flocks, or the 
excellence of its palm trees. The celebrated city of 
Petra, (so named by the Greeks, and so worthy of tlie 
name, on account botli of its rocky vicinity and its nu- 
merous dwellings excavated from the rocks,) was situ- 
ated within the patrimonial territory of the Edomites. 
There is distinct and positive evidence that it was a 
city of Edom/ and the inelropolis of the Nabatheans,t 

whom Strabo expressly identifies with the Idumeans 

possessors of the same country, and subject to the same 

• Petm being afterwards more particularly noticed, some quo, 
tations from ancient authors respecting it may here be subjoin, 
ed. 

viXiS iv rris ^A^dSiets. 

JEiisd)ii Onomast, 

Petra, civitas Arabia; in terra Edom Hier(m* 

^'itle llelaridi Palcstina, tom. i. p. 70. 

f yirtT^cmXis h 7UV Net^arxiatf irtt h Xltr^et xaXov/^tiu. 

Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 779. Ed. Paris, 16‘<?0. 
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laws.* * * § “ Petra,” to use the words of Dr. Vincent, by 
whom tlie state of its ancient commerce was described 
before its ruins were discovered, “ is the capital of 
Edom or Seir, the Idumea or Arabia Petnca of the 
Greeks, the Nabatea, considered both by geographers, 
liistoriaiis, and poets, as the source of all tlic precious 
comm(Klities of the cast.”')' “ The caravans, in all 

ages, from Minea in the interior of Arabia, and from 
Gerrha on the Gulph of Persia, from lladramaut on 
the ocean, and some ev^en from Saboa or Yemen, ap- 
pear to have pointed to Petra as a common centre; 
and from Petra the trade seems to have again branclied 
out into every direction to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
through Arsinoe, Gaza, Tyre, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and a variety of subordinate routes that all terminated 
on the Mediterranean. There is every proof that is 
requisite to show that the Tyrians and Sidonians were 
the first merchants who introduced the produce of In- 
dia to all the nations which encircled the Mediterranean, 
so is there the strongest evidence to prove tliat the 
Tyrians obtained all their commodities from Arabia. 
But if Arabia was the centre of this commerce, PetraJ 
was the point to wliicli all the Arabians tended from 
the three sides of their vast peninsula ”§ At a period 
subsequent to the commencement of the Christian era 
there always resigned at Petra, according to Strabo, a 
king of the royal lineage, with whom a prince was as- 


* iitfiv ot loH/iatou 

Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 760, Ed. Paris, 1620. 

•f* Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, vol. xi. p. 263. 
i Agatharchides Huds. p, 57. Piiiiy, lib. vi. c. 28, quoted Ijy 
■ Vincent. Ibid. p. 262. 

§ Ibid. 260, 2G1, 262. 
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sociated in the government.* It was a place of great 
•strength in the time of the Romans. Poinpey marched 
against it, but desisted from the attack; and Trajan 
afterwards besieged it. It was a metropolitan see, to 
Avhich several bishoprics were attached in the time of 
the Greek emperors, and Idumea was included in the 
third Palestine — Paleslimi tertia sive salutaris. But 
the ancient state of Idumea camiot in the present day 
be so clearly ascertained from the records respecting it 
whicli can be gleaned from history, whether sacred or 
profane, as by the wonderful and imperishable remains 
of its capital city, and by “ the traces of many towns 
:uid villages,’’ which indisputably show that it must 
once have been thickly inhabited.”f It not only can 
admit of no dispute, that the country and cities of 
Idumea subsisted in a very different state from that 
absolute desolation in which, long prior to the period 
of its reality, it was represented in the prophetic vi- 
sion ; but there are prophecies regarding it, especially 
those in the thirty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, that have 
yet a prospective view, and which refer to the time 
when “ the children of Israel shall possess their posses- 
sions,” or to “ the year of recompenses for the contro- 
versy of Zion,” But, dangerous as it is to explore the 
hind of Idumea, and difficult to ascertain those exist- 
ing facts and precise circumstances, which form the 
strongest features of its desolate aspect, (and that 
ought to be the subject of scientific as well as of reli- 
gious inquiry,) enough has been discovered to show 
that the sentence against it, though fulfilled by the 
agency of nature and of man, is precisely such as was 
first recorded in the annals of inspiration. 

* Strabo, p. 779. 

t Burckliardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 436. 

6 
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There is a prediction whichi being peculiarly re- 
markable as applicable to Idumea, and bearing refer- 
ence to a circumstance explanatory of the difficulty of 
siccess to any knowledge respecting it, is entitled in 
.the first instance, to notice. None shall pass iJirough 
it for ever and ever. — I will cut off from Mount Seir 
him that passeth out and him that returnetJu* The 
ancient greatness of Idumea must, in no small degree, 
have resulted from its commerce. Bordering with Ara- 
bia on the east, and Egypt on the south-west, and 
forming from north to south the most direct and must 
commodious channel of communication between Jeru- 
salem and her dependencies on the Red Sea, as well 
as between Syria and India, (through the continuous 
valleys of El Ghor, and El Araba, which terminated 
on the one extremity, at the borders of Judea, and on 
the other at Elath and Esiongaber on the Elaniticgulf 
of the Red Sea,) Idumea may be said to have formed 
the emporium of the commerce of the cast. A Roman 
road passed directly through Idumea, from Jerusalem 
to Akaba, and another from Akaba to iMoab;t and 
when these roads were made, at a time lung posteriui 
to tlie date of the predictions, the conception could 
not have been formed, or held credible by man — tlial 
tlie period would ever arrive when none would pass 
through it. Above seven hundred years after the daU^ 
of the prophecy, Strabo relates, that “ many Romans 
and other foreigners*’ were found at Petra by his 


• Isaiah xxxiv. 10. Ezek. xxxv. 7. The first oi' tliese pre- 
dictions is^fcdnjoined with others, the period of whose full comple- 
tion — the year of recompenses for the controversy of Zion — is yet 
to come. 

f Map in 13urckhardt*s Travels. 
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friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, who visited it* 
The prediction is yet more surprising, when viewed in 
conjunction with another, ■whicli implies that travellers 
would pass hy Idumea,— every one that goeth by shall 
be astonished. And the Hadj routes (routes of the 
Pilgrims) from Damascus and from Cairo to Mecca, 
the one on the cast and the other towards the south of 
Idumea, along the whole of its extent, go By it, or 
touch partially on its borders, without passing through 
it. The truth of the prophecy (though hemmed in 
tlius by apparent impossibilities and contradictions, and 
with extreme probability of its fallacy, in every view 
that could have been visible to man,) may yet be 
tried. 

The words of the prediction might well be under- 
stood as merely implying that Idumea would cease to 
be a thoroughfare for the commerce of the nations 
which adjoined it, and that its ^Miighly frequented 
marts” would be forsfiken as centres of intercourse and 
traffic ; and easy would have been the task of demon- 
strating its truth in this limited sense, which scepti- 
cism itself ought not to be unwilling to authorize. But 
the fact to which it refers, forbids that the prophecy 
should be limited to a general interpretation, and de- 
mands that it be literally understood and applied. The 
fact itself being of a negative nature, requires a more 
minute investigation and detail than any matter of 
observation or discovery, that is proveable at once by 
a simple description. And instead of merely citing 
authorities in affirmation of it, evidence, as remark- 
able as the prediction, and at once the most undesigned 

* voXKoif fAiv Vatfiyiatf, ViXXat; Sc twv uXXmv Strabo, 

p. 779. 
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and conclusive, shall be largely adduced to establish its 
truth. 

The remark of Volney, who passed at a distance to 
the west of Idumea, and who received his information 
from the Arabs in that quarter, “ that it had not been 
visited by any traveller,** will not be unobserved by the 
attentive reader. Soon after Burckhardt had entered, 
on the north-easty the territories of the Edomites, the 
boundaiy of which he distinctly marks, he says, tliat 
“ he was without protection in the midst of a desert, 
where no traveller had ever before been seen/** It w’as 
then, “ that for the first time he had ever felt fear du- 
ring his travels in the desert, and his route thither was 
the most dangerous he had ever travelled.**f Mr. 
Jolifie, who visited the northern sliore of the Dead 
Sea, in alluding to tlie country south of its opposite 
extremity, describes it as ‘‘ one of the wildest and most 
dangerous divisions of Arabia,** and says that any re- 
search in that quarter was impracticable.:!: Sir Fre- 
derick Henniker, in his Notes dated from Mount Sinai, 
on the south of Idumea, unconsciously Concentrates 
striking evidence in verification of the prediction, while 
he states a fact that would seem, at first sight, to mili- 
tate against it. “ Seetssen, on a vessel of paper pasted 
against the wall, notifies his having penetrated the 
country in a direct line between the Dead Sea and 
Mount Sinai,” (through Idumea) “ a route never he- 
fore accomplished,^ Tliis was the more interesting to 
me, as I had previously determined to attempt the 

♦ Burckhardt*s Syria, p. 421. flbid. p. 400. 

J Letters from Palestine, r. i« p. 129. 

§ The words upon the paper itself arc, entre la ville d* Hebron 
et entre le Mont Sinai, par un cbemin jusqii’a ce terns la inconnK- 
Burck. Syr. p. 553, 
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same, it being the shortest way to Jerusalem. The 
Cavaliere Frediaiii, wliom I met in Egypt, would have 
persuaded me that it was impracticable, and that he 
liaving had the same intention himself, after having 
been detained in hope five weeks, was compelled to re- 
linquish liis design. While 1 was yet ruminating over 
this scrap of paper, the Superior paid me a morning 
visit; he also said it was impossible; but at length 
promised to search for guides. 1 had already endea- 
voured to persuade those who had accompanied me 
from Tor, but they also talked of dangers, and declin- 
ed.”^ Guides were found, who, after resisting for a 
while his entreaties and bribes, agreed to conduct him 
by the desired route ; but, unable to overcome their 
fears, deceived him, and led him towards the Mediter* 
ranean coast, through the desert to Gaza. 

There yet remains a detail of the complication of 
difiiculti(;s, which, in another direction still, the near- 
(\st to Judea, and apparently the most accessible, the 
traveller has to encounter in reaching that desolate 
region, wliich once formed the kingdom of Idumea, 
dilliculties that it may safely be said are scarcely to be 
met with in any other part of Asia, or even in any 
other quarter of the world, where no natural obstruc- 
tions intervene. “ To give an idea,” say Captains Irby 
and Mangles, “ of the difiiculties which the Turkish 
government supposed there would be for an English- 
man to go to Kerek and Wady Mousa, it is necessary 
to say, that when Mr. llankes applied at Constanti- 
nople to have these places inserted in his firman, they 
returned for answer, “ that they knew of none such 

* t’ir Frederick Henr.iker’s Travels, p. 223, 224?. 
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within the Grand Scignor's dominions but as ho and 
Mr. Frere, the British Minister, pressed the alFair very 
much, they at length referred him to the Pasha of Da- 
mascus, who, (equally averse to have any thing to do 
witli the business) passed him on to the Governor of 
Jerusalem.”f The Governor of Jerusalem, having 
tried all he could to dissuade them from the under- 
taking,*' referred them in like manner to the Governor 
of Jaffa, who not only ‘‘ evaded the affair altogether,'* 
but endeavoured to put a stop to their journey. Though 
frustrated in every attempt to obtain any protection or 
assistance from the public authorities, and also warned 
of the danger that awaited them from Arabs of a most 
savage and treacherous race,” these adventurous travel- 
lers, intent on visiting the ruins of Petra, having pro* 
vided themselves with horses and arms, and Arab 
dresses, and being eleven in number, including ser- 
vants and two guides, " determined to proceed to try 
their fortune with the Sheikh of Hebron.*' He at first 
expressed compliance with their wishes, but being soon 
“ alarmed at his own determination,” refused tlumi the 
least aid or protection. Repeated offers of money to 
guides, met a decided refusal ; and they p)focured no 
means of facilitating their journey..]: The peculiar 
difficulty not only of passing through Idumea, (which 
they never atempted) but even of entering within its 
borders, and the greater hazard of travelling thither, 
than in any other direction, are still farther illustrated 
by the acquiescence of an Arab tribe afterwards to ac- 
company and protect them to Kerek, at a reasonable 

V ' * 

• Captains Irby and Mangles* Travels, p, 336. f Ib. p. 337. 

i Macmichaers Journey to Constantinople in 1818. Append, 
p. 199. 
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rate, and by their positive refusal, upon any terms or 
stipulation whatever, to conduct them to a spot that 
lay within the boundaries of Edom. We offered five 
hundred piastres if they would conduct us to Wady 
Mousa, but nothing could induce theyi to consent. 
They said they would not go if we would give them 
five thousand piastres,” (forty times the sum for which 
they had agreed to accompany them to Kerek, although 
the <listaiicc W'as not nearly double) “ observing that 
moiMiy was of no use to a man if he lost his life.”* 
Having afterwards obtained the protection of an intre- 
pid Arab chief, with Ids followers, and having advanced 
to the borders of Edom, their farther progress was sud- 
denly opposed in the most threatening and determined 
manlier. And in tlio whide course of their travels, 
which extended to about three thousand miles, in 
Thrace, Asia Minor, Cyprus, the Desert, Egypt, and 
in Syria in different longitudinal and lateral directions, 
from one extremity to the other, they found nowhere 
such a barrier to their progress, except in a previous 
abortive attempt to reach Petra from another quarter ; 
and though tliey were never better prepared for en- 
countering it, they never elsewhere experienced so for- 
midnhlo an opposition. The Sheikh of Wady Mousa 
and his people swore that they would not suffer them 
. to go forward, and “ that they should neither drink of 
their water, 7ior pass into iJmr terriUyry'." The Arab 
chief who had espoused their cause, also took an oath, 
^ by the faith of a true Alussulman,” that they should 
drink of the water of Wady Mousa, and go whitherso- 
ever he pl(‘asod to carry them. « Thus,” it is remark- 


raptiiiiis Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 34-9. 
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ed, “ were both the rival chiefs oppositely pledged in 
their resolutions respecting us.” 

Several days were passed in entreaties, artifices, and 
mutual menaces, which were all equally unavailing. 
The determination and perseverance of the one party 
of Arabs was equalled by the resistance and obstina(!y 
of the other. Both were constantly acquiring an ac- 
cession of strength and actively preparing for combat. 
The travellers, thus finding all the dangers and difri- 
cultics of which they had been forewarned fully realiz- 
ed, “ could not but compare their case to that of tin* 
Israelites under Moses, %chm Edmn refused to give than 
a passage through his conntryr'^ “ They offered cv(mi 
to abandon their object rather than proceed to extrenii 
ties,” and endanger the live* of many others, as w'cll un 
their own ; and they were told that t hey were fortunate 
in the protection of the chief who accompanied them, 
otherwise they never >vould have returned. The hostile 
Arabs, who defied them and their protectors to ap- 
proach, having abandoned their camps, and having con 
centrated their forces, and possessed themselves of tlie 
passes and heights, sent messengers with a renewal ot 
oaths and protestations against entering their territory ; 
announced that they were fully prepared to inaintaiit 
their purpose — that war “was positively determined on 
as the only alternative of the travellers not being per- 
mitted to see what they desired :”j- and their Sheikh 
vowed that “ if they passed through his lands, they 
should be shot like so many dogs.” J Abou Raschid, the 
firm and fearless chief who had pledged his honour and 

* Captains Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 392. f lb. p. 392. 

^ Macmicbael’s Journey to Constantinople, p. 218. 
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liis oath in guarantee for the advance of the travellers, 
and whose obstinate resolution nothing could exceed, 
his argniiients, artifices, and falsehoods having all failed, 
despatched messengers to the camps under his influence, 
rejected alike all compromise with the opposing Arabs, 
;ind all remonstrances on the part of his adherents and 
dependants (who thouglit that the travellers were 
doomed to destruction by their rashness), and resolved 
to achieve by force what he had sworn to accomplish. 

The camp assumed a very warlike appearance ; the 
spears stuck in the sand : the saddled horses before the 
tents with the arms hanging up within, altogether had 
an imposing elFect.” The travellers, however, were 
at last permitted to proceed in peace : but a brief space 
was allow'ed them for inspecting the ruins, and they 
could plainly distinguish the opposing party of Arabs, 
in great numbers, watching them from the heights. 
Abou Raschid was then dismayed, he was never at 
his ease, and constantly urged them to depart/' Nothing 
could obtain an extension of the time allotted them, 
and they returned, leaving much unexplored, and even 
unable by any means or possibility to penetrate a little 
farther, in order to visit a large temple which they 
could clearly discern. Through Idumea they did not 
pass. 

Thus Volney, Burckhardt, JoliflFe, Henniker, and 
Captains Irby and Mangles, not only give their personal 
testimony to the truth of the fact which corroborates 
the prediction, but also adduce a variety of circum- 
stances, which all conspire in giving superfluity of 
proof that Idumea, which was long resorted to from 
every quarter, is so beset on every side with dangers 
to the traveller, that nme pass through it Even the 
Arabs of the neighbouring regions, whose home is the 
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desert, and whose occupation is wandering, are afraid 
to enter it, or to conduct any within its borders. Yet 
amidst all this manifold testimony to its truth, there is 
not in any single instance, the most distant allusion to 
the prediction ; and the evidence is as unsuspicious and 
undesigned, as it is copious and complete.'^ 

JEdom shall be a desolation. From generation to gene- 
ration it shall lie waste^ Sfc. Judea, Amnion, and Moab, 
exhibit so abundantly the remains and the means of 
an exuberant fertility, that the wonder arises in the 
reflei^ing mind, how the barbarity of man could have 
so eiF^tually counteracted for so many generations” 
the prodigality of nature. But such is Edom's desola- 
tion, that the first sentiment of astonishment on the 
contemplation of it is, how a wide extended region, now 
diversified by the strongest features of desert wildness, 
could ever have been adorned with cities, or tenanted 

• Not even the cases of two individuals, Seetzen and Burck- 
liardt, can he stated as at all opposed to the literal interpretation 
of the prophecies. Seetzen did indeed pass through Idumea, 
and Burckhardt traversed a considerable part of it. But the 
former met his death not long after the completion of hisjourncy 
through Idumea : the latter never recovered from the effects of 
the hardships and privations which he suffered there, and with- 
out even commencing the exclusive design whicli he had in view 
(viz. to explore the interior of Africa) to which all his joiirney- 
ings in Asia were merely intended as preparatory, he died at 
Cairo. Neither of them lived to return to Europe. I will cut 
off from Mount Seir him that passeth out, and him that reiurneth. 
Strabo mentions that there ,wa» & direct road from Petra to Je- 
richo, of three or four days journey. Ca})tains Irby and Mangles 
were eighteen days in reaching it from Jerusalem, They did 
not past through Idumea, and they did return. Seetzen and 
Burckhardt did pass through it, and they did not return. The 
•period, however, to which the prediction, that ntme shall pass 
through it, expressly refers, is still future. 

1 
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for ages, by a powerful and opulent peo{de»^ Its prev 
sent aspect would belio its ancient history, were nolt 
that history corroborated by the many vestiges of 
former cultivation/* by the remains.pf w^Usand^avd# 
roads, and by the rains of citiPs still existing Ju tills 
ruined country. ^ 

The total cessation of its commerce-^the artificial 
irrigation of its valleys wholly neglected— the destruc- 
tion of all the cities, and the continued spoliation of the 
country by the Arabs, while aught remained that they 
could destroy — the permanent exposure, for ages, pf the 
soil unsheltered by its ancient groves, and unprpiW||ed 
by any covering from the scorching rays of the sun — 
the unobstructed encroachments of the desert, and of 
the drifted sands from the borders of the Red Sea^ the 
consequent absorption of the water of the springs and 
streamlets during summer, are causes which have all 
combined their baneful operation in rendering Edom 
most desolate, the desolation of desolations, Volney*s ac- 
count is sufficiently descriptive of the desolation which 
now reigns over Idumea ; and the information which 
Seetzen derived at Jerusalem respecting it is of similar 
import.* lie was told, that at the distance of two days* 
journey and a half from Hebron, would find consi- 
derable ruins of the ancient city of Abde, and that foi^ 
all the rest of the journey he would see no phoe of ha* 
htation ; he would meet only with a few tribes of wan- 
dering Arabs.*’ l^rom the borders of Edom, Captains 
Irby and Mangles beheld a boundless extent of desert 
view, which they had hardly ever fiihen equalled for 
singularity and grandeur. And the following extract, 
descriptive of what Burckbardt actually witnessed in 
the different parts of Edom, cannot be more graphic 
* Seetzea*s Travels, p. 46. 

K 
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cally abbreviated than in the words of the Prophet. 
Of its eastern boundary, and of the adjoining part of 
Arabia Petrsea, strictly so called, Burckhardt writes — 
It might with truth, be called Petrsea, not only on 
account of its rocky mountains, but also of the elevated 
plain already described,* which is so much covered 
with stones, especially flints, that it may with great 
propriety be called a stony desert, although susceptible 
of culture ; in many places it is overgrown with wild 
herbs, and must once have been thickly inhabited ; for 
the traces of many towns and villages are met with on 
both3|ides of the Hadj road, between Maan and Aka* 
ba, as well as between Maan and the plains of the 
Haiiran, in which direction are also many springs. 
At present all this country is a desert, and Maan, (Te- 
man)+ is the only inhabited place in it.J I will stretch 
otU my hand against thee^ O Mount Seir, and will make 
thee most desolate, I will stretch out my hand upon 
JEdomy and will make it desolate from Temany 

In the interior of Idumea, where the ruins of some 
of its ancient cities are still visible, and in the exten- 
sive valley which reaches from the Red to the Dead 
Sea — the appearance of which must now be totally 
and sadly changed :^m what it was — the whole plain 
presented to the view an expanse of shifting sands, 
whose surface was broken by innumerable undulations 
and low hills. The same appears to have been brought 
from the shores of the Red Sea, by the southern winds ; 
and the Arabs told me that the vallies continue to 
present the same appearance beyond the latitude of 


* Shera (Seir) the territory of the Edomitesi, pp. 410, 435. 
t See Map prefixed to Burckhardt’s Travels, 
f Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 436. 
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Wady Mousa. In some parts of the valley the sand 
is very deep, and there is not the slightest appearance 
of a road, or of any work of human art. A few trees 
grow among the sand hills, but the depth of sand pre- 
cludes all vegetation of herbage.”^ If grape gatherers 
come to thecy would they not leave some gleaning grapes^ 
if thieves by nighty they will destroy till they have 
enough ; hut J have made Esau bake. Edom shall he 
a desolate tvildemess, “ On ascending the western 
plain, on a higher level than that of Araba, we had 
before us an immense expanse of dreary country, en- 
tirely covered with black flints, with h^re and there 
some hilly chain rising from the plain.^’f I will stretch 
out upon Idumea the line of confusion^ and the stones of 
emptiness* 

Of the remains of ancient cities still exposed to view 
in difl'ereiit places throughout Idumea, Burckhardt de- 
scribes the ruins of a large town of which nothing 
remains but broken walls and heaps of stones, the ruins 
of several villages in its vicinity the ruins of an an- 
cient city consisting of large heaps of hewn blocks of 
.silicious stone; the extensive ruins of Gherandel, Arin- 
dela, an ancient town of Palestina Tertia.’'§ “ The fol- 
lowing ruined places are situated in Djehal Shera 
(Mount Seir) to theS. and S. W. of Wady Mousa, Ka- 
laat, Djerba, Basta, Eyl, Ferdakh, Anyk, Bir el Bey- 
tar, Shemakh, and Syk. Of the towns|| laid down in 


* Biirckhardt’3 Travels, p. 448. f Ib. p. 444. 

t Ib. p. 418. S Ib. p. 441. 

II The names of these towns, in the map reterred to, are Elusa, 
Tamam, Zoara, Thoana, Necta, Phenon, Suzuma, Carcaria/ 
Oboda, Berzumma, Lysa, Gypsaria, Zodocata, Gerasa, Havara, 
Presidium ad Dianam, (Elans, Asion Gaber. 
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D'Anville’s map, Thoana excepted, no trcuces remain.’'* 
/ will lay thy cities waste, and thou skalt be desolate, 
O Mount Seir, I will make thee perpettuil desolations ; 
and thy cities shall not return. 

While the cities of Idumea, in general, arc thus 
most desolate ; and while the ruins themselves are as 
indiscriminate, as they ai'e undefined in the prediction, 
(there being nothing discoverable, as there was nothing 
foretold, but their excessive desolation, and that they 
shall not return,) there is one striking exception to this 
profatj^scuous desolation, whidi is alike singled out by 
the inspired prophet and by the scientific traveller. 

Burckhardt gives a description of no ordinary inte- 
rest, of the site of an ancient city which he visited, the 
ruins of which not only attest its ancient splendour, 
but they are entitled to rank among the most curious 
remains of ancient art.” Though the city be desolate, 
the monuments of its opulence and power are durable. 
These are — a channel on each side of the river for con- 
veying the water to the city — numerous tombs — above 
two hundred and fifty sepulchres, or excavations — 
many mausoleums, one, in particular, of colossal dimen- 
sions in perfect preservation, and a work of immense 
labour, containing a chamber, sixteen paces square, and 
above twenty-five feet in height, with a colonnade in 
front thirty-five feet high, crowned with a pediment 
highly ornamented, &c. ; two large truncated pyramids, 
and a theatre with all its benches, capable of contain- 
ing about three thousand spectators, all cut out of the 
rock. In some places these sepulchres are excavated 
one over the other, and the side of the mountain is so 
perpendicular, that it seems impossible to approach the 
uppermost, no path whatever being visible. “ The 


Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 443, 444. 
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ground is covered with heaps of hewn stones, founda- 
tions of buildings, fragments of columns, and vestiges 
of paved streets, all clearly indicating that a large city, 
once existed here. On the left bank of the river is a 
rising ground, extending westwards for nearly three 
quarters of a mile, entirely covered with similar re- 
mains. On the right bank, where the ground is more 
elevated, ruins of the same description are to be seen. 
There are also the remains of a palace and of several 
temples. In the eastern cliff there are upwards of 
fifty separate sepulchres close to each other.”* These ^ 
are not the Symbols of a f^ble race, nor of a people 
that weiTe to perish utterly. But a judgment was de- 
nounced agsiiiist the strong-holds of Edom; The pro- 
phetic threatening has not proved an empty boast, and 
it could not have been the word of an uninspired mor- 
tal. I ivill make tJiee small among iJm keathm : thy 
terrihlcness hath deceived thee^ and the pride of thine 
hearty O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the roch^ that 
boldest the height of the hill ; though dtou shoiddest make 
thy nest as high as the eagle, Itvill bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord : also Edom shall be a desolation. 
These descriptions given by the prophet and by the 
observer are so analogous, and the*' precise locality of 
the scene, from its peculiar and characteristic features, 
so identified — and yet the application of the prophecy 
to the fact so remote from the thoughts or view of 
Biirckhardt, as to be altogether overlooked — ^that his 
single delineation of the ruins of the chief (and assur- 
edly the strongest and best fortified) city of Edom was 
deemed in the first edition of this treatise, and in the 
terms of the preceding paragraph, an illustration of the 


• Biirckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 4S2-~439, 
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;|^4^1ieey^^9iy),4tdeqiiate and legitimate. And though 
fj^epreeati^ any a&ueion whatever of a personal nature, 
fn& eomm 0 ^ to the ^ucidation of the tiuth, the 
etiAdi* yet irneta thhC he^ihay here be permitted to di$- 
the credk^of havifig been the first to assign to the 
pi^dtotioh its wonderful and appropriate fulfilment , 
attd it 4s witk^BO slight gratification that he is now 
'etiabled to adduce higher evidence than any opinion of 
hfs own, and to state, that the self-same prophecy has 
been applied by others — ^with the Bible in their hands, 
^Bisd with the very scene before them — to the self-same 
spot. Yet it may be added, that this coincident appli- 
l^iOn of the plrophecy, without any collusion, and witli- 
ont the possibility at the time of any interchange of 
sentiment, alFordl, at least, a strong presumptive evi- 
dence of the aecuracy of the application, and of the 
truth {Hf the prophecy, and it may well lead to some 
inflection in the mind of any reader, if scepticism has 
aot barred nvery avenue against conviction. 

On entming the pass which conducts to the theatre 
of Petra, Captains Irby and Mangles remark : — << The 
mins of the cit^ here burst nn the view, in their full 
grandeur, shut in op fhe opposite side by barren craggy 
precipices from Which numerous ravines and vallies 
branch out in all directions ; the sides of the mountains, 
covered with an endless variety of excavated tombs and 
private dwellings f O thou that dwellest tn the clefts of 
THE rock,^c.f— Jer.xlix. 16,) presented altogether the 
most singular scene we ever beheld.” 

In still* fariher confirmation of the identity of the 
site, and the pi^racy of the application, it may be add- 
ed, in tSk words of Dr. Vincent, that the name of 
this capital, in all the various languages in which it oc- 
curs, implies a rock, and as such it is described in the 
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Scriptures, in Strabo, and A1 Edrissi.”* And in a note 
he enumerates among the various names having all the 
same signification — Sela, a rock, (the very word here 
used in the original), Petra, a rock, the Greek name, 
(which has precisely the same significsition) and The 
Rock, pre-eminently — expressly referring to this pas- 
sage of Scripture.t 

Captains Irby and Mangles, having, together with 
Mr. Bankes and Mr. Legh, spent two days in diligent- 
ly examining them, give a more particular detail of the 
ruins of Petra than Burckhardt’s account supplied ; 
and the more full the description, the more precise and 
wonderful docs the prophecy appear. Nesir the spot 
where they awaited the decision of the Arabs, “ the 
high land was covered upon both its sides, and on its 
summits, with lines and solid masses of dry wall. The 
former appeared to be traces of ancient cultivation, the 
solid ruins seemed to be only the remains of towers for 
''i^tching in harvest and vintage time. The whole 
neighbourhood of the spot bears similar traces of for- 
mer industry, {ill which seem to indicate the vicinity of 
a great metropolis.”! A narrow and circuitous defile, 
surrounded on e{ich side by precipitous or perpendicu- 
lar rocks, varying from four hundred to seven hundred 
feet in altitude, and forming, for two miles, “ a sort of 
subterranean passage,” opens on the east the way to the 
ruins of Petra. The rocks, or rather hills, then di- 
verge on either side, and leave an oblong space, where 
once stood the metropolis of Edom, deceived by its 
terribleness, where now lies a waste of ruins, encircled 
on every side, save on the north-east alone, by stupen- 

• Commerce of the Ancients, v. ii. p. 264. 

•j* See Bluncy, in loco, 

! Captains Irby and Mangles* Travels, p. 402. 
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dous cliffs^ yhich still show how the pride and labour 
of art tried there to vie with the sublimity of nature. 
Along the borders of these cliffs, detached masses of 
rock, numerous and lofty; have been wrought into 
sepulchres, the ' interior of which is excavated into 
chambers, while the exterior has been cut from the 
live rock into tlie forms of towers, with pilasters, and 
successive bands of frieze and entablature, wings, re- 
cesses, figures of animals, and columns.* The sub- 
joined cut may convey an idea of some of these singu- 
lar excavations : 



. Yet, numerous as these are, they form but a part 
nf “the vast necropolis of Petra.” “ Tombs present 
themselves, not only in every avenue to the city, and 
upon every precipice that surrounds it, but even inter- 
mixed almost promiscuously with its public and do- 
mestic edifices ; the natural features of the defile grew 
more and more imposing at every step, and the exca- 
vations and sciilptnro more frequent on both sides, 
till it presented at last a continued street of tombs.” 
The base of the cliffs wrought out in all the • symme- 

• Captains Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 407. 
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try and regularity of art, with colonnades, and pe- 
destals, and ranges of corridors adhering to the per - 
pendicular surface ; flights of steps chiselled out of the 
rock ; grottos in great numbers, which are certainly 
not sepulchral some excavated residences of lak*ge 
dimensions, (in one of which is a single chamber, sixty 
feet in length, and of a breadth proportioned) ; many 
other dwellings of inferior note, particularly abundant 
in one defile leading to the city, the steep sides of 
which contain a sort of excavated suburb, accessible by 
flights of steps ; niches, sometimes thirty feet in exca- 
vated height, with altars for votive offerings, or with 
pyramids, columns or obelisks; a bridge across a chasm 
now apparently inaccessible ; some small pyramids 
hewn out of the rock on the summit of the heights ; 
horizontal grooves, for the conveyance of water, cut in 
the face of the rock, and even across the architectural 
fronts of some of the excavations ; and, in short, the 
rocks hollowed out into innumerable chambers of dif- 
ferent dimensions, whose entrances are variously, richly, 
and often fantastically decorated with every imaginable 
order of Jirchitecture”* — all united not only form one 
of the most singular scenes that the eye of man ever 
looked upon, or the imagination painted — a group of 
wonders perluips unparalleled in their kind — but also 
give indubitable proof, both that in the land of Edom 
there was a city where human ingenuity, and energy, 
and power, must have been exerted for many ages, and 
to so great a degree as to have well entitled it to be 
noted for its strength or terrihleness^ and that the de- 
scription given of it by the prophets of Israel was as 

• Captains Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 40T— 437. Mac-* 
mielmers Journey, p 228, 229. 
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strictly literal as the prediction respecting it is true. 
“ The barren state of the country, together with the 
desolate condition of the city, without a single human 
being living near it, seem,” in the words of those who 
were spectators of the scene, strongly to verify the 
judgment denounced against it.”* O thou who dwell- 
est in the clefts of the rock, — also Edom shall he a 
desolation^ S^c. 

Of all the ruins of Petra, the mausoleums and sepul- 
chres are among the most remarkable, and they give 
the clearest indication of ancient and long continued 
royalty, and of courtly grandeur. Their immense 
number corroborates the accounts given of their succes- 
sive kings and princes, by Moses and Strabo ; though a 
period of eighteen hundred years intervened between 
the dates of their respective records concerning them. 
The structure of the sepulchres also shows that many 
of them are of a more recent date. “ Great,” says 
Burckhardt, must have been the opulence of a city 
which could dedicate such monuments to the memory 
of its rulers.”*!* But the long line of the kings, and of 
the nobles of Idumea, has for ages been cut off they 
are without any representative now, without any me- 
morial but the multitude and the magnificence of their 
unvisited sepulchres. They shall call the nobles thereof 
to the kingdmn^ (or rather, they shall call, or summon, 
the nobles thereof,) but there shall be no kingdom there^ 
and all hei' princes shall be nothing. 

Amidst the mausoleums and sepulchres, the remains 
of temples or palaces, and the multiplicity of tombs, 
which all form, as it were, the grave of Idumea, where 

* Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 439. 

f Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 425. 
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its ancient splendour is interred, there are edifices, the 
Roman and Grecian architecture of which decides that 
they were hailt long posterior to the era of the pro- 
phets.* They shall huildy hut I will throw down. The 
description given by Volney, and depending for its ac- 
curacy on the authority of Arabs, formed till very re- 
cently the only account of the modern state of Idumea ; 
and though the testimony was recorded in a manner 
and came through a channel the most unsuspected pos- 
sible, yet the evidence was not sufiiciently direct or dis- 
criminating to mark, as Volney had otherwise done, 
the exact, prophetic, and characteristic features of the 
scene. The interesting details, from personal observa- 
tion, communicated by Burckhardt, and subsequently 
by Captains Irby and Mangles, rescued the subject 
from obscurity, and brought to light the remarkable 
fact of the ruins of a city, so to speak, cut out of the 
rock, in the midst of a desert. 

When, in the streets of Jerusalem, the people shout- 
ed Hosannahs to the Son of David, and while some of 
the Pharisees among the people said unto him. Master, 
rebuke thy disciples, he answered and said unto them, 
I tell you that if these should hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out. And in an infidel 
age, while many modem cities and nations disowned 
the authority of the God of Israel, and disbelieved his 
word, those of ancient times stood forth anew before 
the world, like witnesses arisen from the dead, to show 
the authority, the power, and the truth of liis word 
over them, and to raise a warning and instructive voice 
to the cities of the natUmSy lest they too should become 
the monuments of the wrath which they have defied. 


• Burckliardt's Travels?, p. 425. 
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And when men would not hear of hosannahs to the 
Son of David, or of divine honours to the name of 
Christ, deserts immediately spake and rocks cried out, 
and, responding to the voice of the prophets, testified 
of them who testified of Jesus. I'he capital of Edom, 
as well as those of other ancient kingdotns, was heard 
^ again ; and its rocks now send forth a voice that 
may well reach unto the ends of tiie earth. 

It entered not into the thoughts of tho waiter, and 
far surpassed his hopes, when first led to look into the 
prophecies concerning Edom, from tlie statement of an 
Arab report, recorded by Voln(\V> that in so short a 
time, the fulfilment of these prophecies might be set 
^^iiiefore the eyes of men, ever without their having to 
^ come and see.” And after having adduced new evi- 
dence in successive editions from sti cking facts, clearly 
, illustrative of the predictions reJaiive to Edom, and to 
its once terrible metropolis, an appeal may now be made 
to the sight as well as to the u’Klei'standing of men. 
For just as these pages art? jnissing thi oiigh tiie press, 
the author has timely received J’l om Paiis, ('and would 
that that city Would give ]iet?d to the truth, which it 
thus fartlier affords the Uioaiis of confirming,) the first 
six livraisons of a work entitled, Voyage de LArahie. 
Pttree par Mess. Leon de Lahorde et Linanty now in 
the course of publication, which contains, in the num- 
bers already published, seventeen splendid engravings 
of the Ruins of Petra alone, in which, by merely afiix- 
ing a text, the beauties of art become immediately sub- 
servient to the interests of religion. Where, very re- 
cently, it was difiicult, if not impossible, to ascertain a 
single fact, and where only indirect evidence could be 
obtained, men may now, as it were, look upon Idumea, 
and see how tlie lines of confusion and the stones of 
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emptiness liave been stretched over it. And we may 
now, in like manner, look upon the ruins of the chief 
city of Kdom, of which the very existence was, till 
lately, altogt^ther unknown. All the plates attest its 
vast jna^'iiillcence, and the almost incredible and in- 
conceivable labour, continued as it must have been from 
age to age, prior to the days of Moses and later than 
the Cliristian era — by which so great a multiplicity of 
dwellings, tombs, and temples were excavated from 
the rock. And Truth speaks out, not from the lips of 
a lying spirit evokcul by the fancy of a sceptical philo- 
sopher, but from tin* fac(i of the live rock, which exhi- 
bits the dwellings in the chdVs, singularly characteristic 
ot the s(;en(i, and declares by the order of architecture, 
as if still told by every stroke of the chisel, that the 
citizens of Petra di<l buddy after the era of the pro- 
phets, while the fragments of ruins, of Gn^cian and 
Uoman architecture, as well as of more ancient date, 
which are strewed over tln‘ ground ami cov^erthe valley 
which was the site of thecity,and which is surrounded by 
l)rccipitous hills and excavatc<l rocks, shows that those 
buildings whose doom was pronounced before their 
eret'tion, have, according to the same sure word, been 
thrown down. 

The topographical view of the land of Idumea, taken 
from d’El Nakh, gives us to see that Edom is most de- 
sola te^ the desolation of desolations. That the country 
which was given unto Esau, as the fatness of the earthy 
and in which many cities were built, has been made 
bare, and that the lines of couftisiony and the stones of 
emptiness hare been stretched over it. In the brief ex- 
planatory note which accompanies the plate, it is stated 
that “ No map, Imwever well executed, can represent 
the aspect of a country so well as views taken from an 
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elevated pointy and compreheiuling a great extent. It iii} 
from such deyni-pnnoramas aloiio tluit a correct idea can 
he formed. 8iich lias been the object proposed in draw- 
ing these two views.” (The other view, of a similar 
character, represents the southern coast of Edorn, on 
the borders of the Red Sea. The ac(;onipanying view 
has been selected, as comprehending tlie greatest ex- 
tent, and showing the aspect of the country.) 

“ The view is taken from d’Kl Nakh, a precipitous as- 
cent, six miles south of Mount Hor, and consequently 
of Petra. It comprehends to the left, or the west, 
Ouadi Araba, (or the valley of Araba) a long and 
straight plain of sand, which, coininencing at the Red 
Sea, extends to the north, in a direct line, to the Jor- 
dan, and was without doubt the ancient bed of that 
river before the volcanic eruption which formed the ac- 
tual basin of the Dead Sea, and of wliich the Bible has 
given so faithful a recital. On the right bank, towards 
the west, lies the adjoining valley of Ouadi Uchby through 
which the Fellahs of Petra repair to Gaza. Towards 
the east (on the right of the view ) there is seen, in the 
middle of asmall plain, an insulated rock (railed El Arise, 
on which is a tomb of the same form of construction as 
those of Petra. Farther to the right is a high rock, 
which forms, as it were, the first rampart in the envi- 
rons of Petra, elevated in the form of a cone, with a 
tree on the summit. Following the same direction, we 
meet with Mount Hor, the highest rock in the country, 
on the summit of which is seen the Tomb of Aarotii 
held in great veneration in that region. To the east 
of that mountain, in .a small plain of unequal surfaces 
enclosed in the midst of rocks, of which the masses seem 
to be accumulated and pressed together, is built the 
city of Petra, the capital of the Nabatheaiis. The pic- 
5 
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turc is terminated by the grand chain of mountains, 
which separates Arabia Deserta, from Arabia Petrea, 
properly so called.” 

One engraving is peculiarly striking, as indirectly 
exemplifying the unique character of the scenery, by 
which, at a glance, Petra is identified, and distinguished 
from any other city that ever existed. The design of 
the picture is to represent an isolated column. But the 
back ground exhibits to view a part of the valley of 
Moses” (Ouadi Mousa) with the high rocks in the more 
distant perspective pierced with thousands of excava- 
tions, (perces de milliers excavations.”) The reader 
will be aware that the minute appearance of the exca- 
vations is occasioned by the distance of the view, and 
consequent diminution of the apparent height of the 
rocks ; and in the multiplicity of excavations, percep- 
tible even in the rocks which border tlie elongated val- 
ley, he will not fail to observe the dwellings in the 
clefts of the rocks, and to see how the inhabitants of the 
capital of Edom made their nest as high as the eaglets, 
Tliis perfect coincidence both with the description, as 
identifying the spot, and with the prediction of the 
prophet, as now abandoned and desolate, is the more 
remarkable as it is incidentally and indirectly placed in 
view, the title of the print being, A View of an isolated 
or deserted Column, (Vue d’une Colonne Isolee.) 

In the notes connected with the ruins of a temple, of 
which two views are given, it is stated that— “ besides 
the gigantic and singular tombs cut out of the rock, 
Petra contains a great number of monuments, of which 
the ruins attest the beautiful style and the magnificence; 
hut of all these buildings, the only one which has resist- 
ed the ravages of time is that which is here represented. 
Situated to the west of the city, on the bank of the 
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river, it towers over the innumerable wreck of build- 
ings, (debris) which cover the soil, and yet present, 
though in ruins, a beautiful mass, and beautiful details 
of architecture. The comice which surmounts tin* 
temple is in a pure and elegant style. In the back- 
ground is seen the antique pavement, as it still exists.” 

In explanation of the plate which represents the ruins 
of a triumphant arch, it is stated, “ The passage under 
the triumphal arch leads to a public place, a species oi‘ 
forum, paved with large flag-stones, which reach to the 
temple that is seen in the back-ground. Tlie monu- 
ment represented in this view formed three arcades, of 
which one, that in the middle, is by far the largest, and 
served for carriages, and the two others for foot-pas- 
sengers. There is observable in the construction some 
analogy to the triumphal arch which terminates the co- 
lonnade of Palmyra, towards the east. The pilaster which 
still remains, is that which separates the middle arch 
from that of one of the corners.” “ This view is taken 
from the west, and represents the same monument de- 
scribed (as above) in the preceding livraison. In tin? 
back-ground is seen one part of tlie grand funereal mo- 
numents.” 

Other plates present to view the vast magnificence 
of the tombs of Petra, — ^the effect of whicli, it is appre - 
hended, would in a great measure be lost, in etchings on 
so small a scale as the size of this volume could conve- 
niently admit. There is one tomb, of which a view is 
given, which is peculiarly deserving of notice, tliere be- 
ing engraven on it a Latin inscription, with the name 
of a magistrate, Quintus Pretoxtus Florentinus, who 
died in that city, being governor of that part of Arabia 
Petra. “ It behoved to be/* it is said, “ about the time 
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of Adrian or Antoninus Pius/* or at a period unques- 
tionably several centuries posterior to the predictions. 

Tlvey shall he called Ae border qf mckedness, Strabo 
contrasts the quiet disposition of the citizens of Petra 
with the contentious spirit of the foreigners' who resid- 
ed there ; and the uninterrupted tranquillity which the 
townsmen mutually maintained together, excited the 
admiration of Athenodorus.* The fine gold is chang- 
ed : no such people are there now to be found. Though 
Burckhardt travelled as an Arab^ associated with 
them, submitted to all their privations, and was so 
completely master of their language and of their man- 
ners, as to escape detection, he was yet reduced to 
that state, within the boundaries of Edom, which can 
alone secure tranquillity to the .traveller in the desert ; 
** he had nothing with him that could attract the no- 
tice, or excite the cupidity of the Bedouins,’’ and was 
even stripped of some rags that covered his wounded 
ankles.f The Arabs in that quarter, he observes, ‘‘have 
the reputation of being very daring thieves/* In like 
manner, a Motselim, who liad been twenty years in 
office, pledged himself to Captains Irby and Mangles, 
and the travellers who accompanied them, (in presence 
of the Governor of Jerusalem,) that the Arabs of Wady 
Mousa are “ a most savage and treacherous race,” and 
added, that they would make use of their Franks* blood 
for a medicine. That this character of wickedness and 
cruelty was not misapplied, they had too ample proof, 
not only in the dangers with which they were threaten- 
ed, but by the fact which thqy learned on the spot, that 
upwards of thirty pilgrims < frqm Barbary had been 

* Strabo, p. 779. f Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 438. 
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murdered at Petra the preceding year, by the men ot 
Wady Mousa.* Even the Arabs of the surrounding 
deserts, as already stated, dread to approach it ; and 
towards the borders of Edom on the south, the Arabs 
about Akaba/' as described by Pococke, and as experi- 
enced By Borckhardt, are a very bad people, and no- 
torious robbers, and are at war with all olhers.'’t Such 
evidence, all, undesigiiedly given, cleaidy sliows that in 
truth Eidom is called ike Inirder of wickedness. 

Thome shall tome in her palaces^ nettles and 
brambles tn the fortresses thereof. In litni of any direct 
and explicit statement iii corroboration of the literal 
fulfilment of this prediction, it nniy In* wortliy of ob- 
servation, that the camels of tlie Bedouins fV‘cd n]fon 
the thorny branches of the Talh (gnni arabic) tree, of 
which they are extremely foiul ; tliat the lar^e thorns 
of these trees are a great annoyance to tliein, and to 
their cattle ; and that they so alnind.int in (bflVrent 
parts of Idumea, that each Bedouin carrirs in bi^ L' lnlle 
a pair of small pincers to extract the thoni^ I'loin Iun 
feet4 

I will make thee small auumtj the nations; i/mK (n i 
greatly despised. Though the border of wickednc'-^. 
and the retreat of a horde of thieves, who are disiin 
goished as peculiarly savage even among tin* wild Arabs, 
and thus an object of dread, well as of nstonisbnient 
to those who pass thereby, yet <‘oiitrasted with what It 
waSj or reckoned among the nations, Edom is small 
indeed. Wiihin almost ail its boundary, it may he said. 

* Irby and Mangfles* Tfays^ p. 417 Macmlchacl's Journey, 
P.20S, 234. 

*1* Fococke’s Beaciiption of the East, vol. i. p. 136. 

X BurckhardFs Travels in ^^yria, p. 41ti. 
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that none abide, or have any fixed or, permanent resi- 
dence ; and Instead of the superb structures^ the works 
of various ages, which long adorhed ita, cities, the huts 
of the Arabs, where even huts tl^y have, are mere mud 
hovels of mean and ragged appearance/’ which, in 
general, are deserted on the least alarm. But, miser- 
able habitations as these are, they scarcely seem to exist 
anywhere throughout Edom, but op a inngle point on 
its borders ; and wherever the Arabs otherwise wander 
I in search of spots for pasturage for their cattle, (found 
in hollows, or near to springs after the winter rains,) 
^ tents are tlieir only covering. Those wdiich pertain to 
I the more powerful tribes, are sometimes both nomerous 
j and iarj^e ; yet. they form at -best but a frail 

; dwellii\a\ many of them arc “ very low and small.’* 
Near in ilie ruins of Petra. Burckhardt passed an en- 
campment of Bedouin tents, most of which were the 
smiillest ho had ever seen, about fom* feet high, and 
■ ten in koy.th T ami towards the south-west border of 
Edom, 1 ji‘ met willi a few wanderers who had no tents 
with and whose only shelter, from the burning 
rays o( :* (» sun, and the hnvy 'iews of night, was the 
scjmjy kMiiches of the Talh trees. The siibsbtenee of 
the L>e<loiiiiis is often a.s precarious as their habitationa 
are mean ; the flocks they tend, or which they pi l l ag e 
from more fertile regions, are their only ppssesdoiite; 
and in iJutt land where commerce long concentrsMtlie 
wealth, and through which the treasures -of Ophir 
passed, the picking of gum iprabiefrom diofity braftdiea 
is now the poor occupation, 'the only semblance in- 
dustry, practised by the wild wandering tenanits of. 
a desert. Edom is small amSt^g/^i^^nai^ns ; and how 
greatly is it tlespised, when the public authorities at 
Constantinople depy any knowledge of it, or of the 
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mins of its capital which once defied the power of 
Home — when the city of Petra is thus forgotten and 
unknown among the representatives of tlie villagers of 
Byzantium I 

Concerning Edom^ thus saith the Lord^ Is wisdum 
no more in Teman ? Is under stiindiny licrhhvd from 
the prudent ? Shall I not destroy the wise men out of 
Edom, and understanding out of the Mount of Esau / 
Fallen and despised as now it is, Hdoin, did not tlio 
prescription of many ages abrogate its right, migiit lay 
claim to the title of having been tlu^rst seat of learn- 
ing, as well as the centre of conmerce. Sir Isaa» 
Newton, who was no mean master in chronology, and 
no incompetent judge to give a decision in regard to 
the rise and fii*st progress of literature, consid(*r.s Kdom 
as the nursery of the arts and sciiMict*s, and adduces 
evidence to that elf(M*t from profane as wtdl as from 
sacred history. “ The Kgy[>tians,” lie remarks, “ har- 
ing learned the shill of the /'Jdomifrs, began now to ob- 
serve the position of the stars, and the Imigth of tin* 
solar year, for enabling them to know the po>ilion of 
the stars at any time, and to sail by tliein at all titni‘> 
without sight of the shore, and this gave a beginning 
to astronomy and navigation.”* ‘*lt seems that let- 
ters, and astronomy, and the trade of carpenters, wcj t* 
invented by the merchants of the Red Sea, and that 
they were propagated from Arabia I’etr;e:i, into Fgypf- 
Chaldea, Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe.”t While 
the philosopher may thus think of Edom with respect, 
neither die admirer of genius, the man of feeling, nor 
the child of devotion will, even to this day, seek from 

* Sir Isaaii Newton’s C’liroiiology of Ancient Kingdoms, p. 20?^. 

t Ibid. p. 212. 
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any land a riclier treasure of plaintive poetry, of im- 
passioned eloquence, and of fervid piety, than Edom 
has hecjiieatlied to the world in the book of Job. It 
exhibits to us, in lanf^uage the most pathetic and sub- 
lime, all that a man could feel, in the outward pangs of 
his body and the inner writhings of his mind, of the 
frailties of his frame, and of the dissolution of his 
earthly comforts and endearments ; all that mortal can 
discern, by meditating on the ways and contemplating 
the works of God, of the omniscience and omnipo- 
tence of the IMos^lpigh, and of the inscrutable dispensa- 
tions of his piwidenoe; all that knowledge which 
could first tell, in wntten word, of Arcturus, and 
Orion, and Pleiades ; and all that devotedness of soul, 
and immortality of hope, which — with patience that 
faltered not even when the heart was bruised, and al- 
most broken, and the body covered over with distress 
— could say, “ Though he slay me yet wdll I trust in 
him.’* 

But if the question now be asked, ic understanding 
perished out of Edom ? the answer, like every response 
of the prophetic word, may be briefly given : it is. 
The minds of the Bedouins are as uncultivated as the 
deserts they traverse. Practical wisdom is, in general, 
the first that man lejirns and the last that he retains. 
And the simple but significant fact, already alluded to, 
that the clearing away of a little rubbish, merely “ to 
allow the water to floiv’* into an ancient cistern, in or- 
der to render it useful to themselves, “ is an undertak- 
ing far beyond the views of the wandering Arabs,” 
shows that understanding is indeed perished from among 
them. They view the indestructible works of former 
ages, not only with w-oiidcr, but with superstitious re- 
gard, and consider them as the work of genii. They 
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look upon a European traveller ns a ninp^iciaii, and 
believe that, having seen any spot where they iinaj^iin* 
that treasures arc deposited, “he can afterwards (M)in- 
maud the giiai'dian of the tresisiirc to set the whoir 
before him.”* In Tenian, whidi yet inaiiitains a pre- 
carious existence, the inhabitants possess tin* desirr 
without the means of knowledge. The Koran is tlndr 
only study, and contains the sum of their wisdom. — 
And, although he was but a “ mi.serable comt\)rter. 
and was overmastered in argiimont by a kinsman 
stricken with affliction, yet no Tvmanitc can now db- 
course with either the wisdom or the patlios of 
of old. Wisdom is no more in Temun^ and andvrstand- 
ing has perished out of the Mount o f J^san. 

While there is thus subsisting evidence and prool 
that the ancient inhabitants of Edom were renowned 
for wisdom, as well as for power, and while desolation 
has spread so widely over it, that it can scarcely be said 
to be inhabited by man ; there still are ttMiaiiis who 
hold possession of it, to whom it is abandoned by 
man, and to whom it was decreed by a v«»ice more than 
mortal. And insignificant and minute as it may pos- 
sibly appear to those who reject the light of revelalioii. 
or to the unreflecting mind, (that will use no measur- 
ing line of truth, which stretches beyond that whicli 
inches out its own shallow thoughts, and wherewitb. 
rejecting all other aid, it tries, by tin? superficial touch 
of ridicule alone, to sound the unfathomable <]epths of 
infinite wisdom) yet the following scripture, mingled 
with otlier words already verified as the voice of inspi- 
ration and voluntarily involving its title to credibility 
in the appended appetd to fact and cha]h*nge to inves- 


HurcklKirfit\ Tni»ci!s, p. 
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figfiition, may, in conjunction with kindred proofs, yet 
tell to man — if hearing he will hear, and show him, if 
seeing he will see — the verity of the divine word, and 
the infallibility of the divine judgments; and, not with- 
out the aid of the rightful and unbiassed exercise of rea- 
son, may give understanding to the sceptic, that he 
may be converted, and that he may be healed by him 
whose word is ever truth. 

But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it 
( Idumea) ; the owd also, and the raven shall dwell in 
it. It shall be a habitation for dragons and a court for 
owls : the wdld beasts of the desert shall also meet wdth 
the w'ild beasts of the island, and the satyr (the hairy 
or I'ough creature) shall cry to his fellow ; tlie screech 
owl Jilso shall rest there, and find for hei‘.-3elf a place of 
rest ; there shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, 
and hatch, and gather under her shadow* ; there shall 
the vultures also bo gathered every one w ith her mate* 
Seek yc out of the book of the Lord and read ; no one 
of these shall fail, none shall w’ant her mate ; for my 
mouth it hath coinnianded, and his spirit it hath ga- 
thered them. And he hath cast the lot for them, and 
Ills hand hath divided it unto them by line : they shall 
possess it for ever; from generation to generation 
shall they dwell therein.”* I laid the mountains of 
Esau, and his heritage w-^aste for the dragons of the 
wilderness.t 

Such is the precision of the prophecies, so remote 
are they from all ambiguity of meaning, and so dis- 
tinct are the events which they detail, that it is almost 
unnecessary to remark, that the different animals here 
enumerated were not all in the same manner, or in the 


La. xxxiv. 11, 111 — 17. 


t Mai, i. 3. 
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same degree, to be possessors of Edom. Some of tlioip. 
were to rest, to meet, to be gathered there ; the owl 
and the raven were to dwell in it, and it was to be a 
habitation for dragons ; while of the c(n*inurant and 
bittern, it is emphatically said, that they were to pos- 
sess it. And is it not somewhat beyond a mere for- 
tnitons coincidence, imperfect as tlie information is re 
specting Edom, that, in “ seeking out” proof concern- 
ing these animals, and whether none of them do fail, 
the most decisive evidence shoidd, in the first instance, 
be unconsciously communicated from the boundaries of 
Edom, of the one which is fii’St nottMl in the predic- 
tion, and which was to possess the laml ? It will at oncj* 
be conceded, that in whatever country any particular 
animal is unknown, no proper translation of its name 
can there be given ; and that for tlie jtnrpose of desig- 
nating or identifying it, reference must be had to tlie 
onginal name, and to the imtnral history of the conn 
tiy in which it is known. And, witliontany ambiguity 
or perplexity arising from the translation of the >vord. 
or any need of tracing it tlirongli any oilier languap" 
to ascertain its import, the identical word of the origi- 
nal, with scarcely the slighte.st variation (and that only 
the want of the final vowel in the Hebrew w'ord ; vow- 
els in that language being often supplied in the ennii- 
ciation, or by points) is, from the siffinity of the Hebrew 
and Arabic, used on the very spot by the Arabs, to de- 
note the very bird, which may literally he* said to pns- 
ges8 the land. While in the last inhabited village of 
Moab, and close upon the borders of Edom, Biirck- 
hardt noted the animals which frequented the .iieigli' 
bouring territory, in which lie distinctly specifies Siiera. 
the land of the Edomites ; and he relates that the bird 
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kattiv* is met with in iiniueiisc iiiimbera. They fly 
ill such lar^o flocks that the Arab boys often kill two 
or three of them at a time, merely by throwing a stick 
among tliem.”t If any objector be here inclined to say, 
that it is not to be wondered at, that any particular bird 
should be found in any given country, that it might 
continue to remain for a term of ages, and that such a 
surmise would not exceed the natural probabilities of 
the case, the fact may be freely admitted as applicable, 
perhaps, to most countries of the ^lobe. But who ever, 
elsewhere, saw any wild bird in any country, in flocks 
so immensely iiiimeroiis, that two or three of them could 
be killed by the single throw of a stick from the hand 
of a boy ; and that this could be stated, iu»t as a forcible, 
and perhaps false, illustration to (lenotc their number, 
nor as a wonderful chance, or unusual incident, but as 
a fact of frequent occurrence ? Who ever, elsewhere, 
heard of such a fact, not as happening merely on a sea 
rock, the resort of myriads of birds or their temporary 
resting- j)la<*e when exhausted in their flight, but in an 
extensive country, their permurient abode? Ur if among 
the manifold discoveries of travellers in inoderii times, 
it were r(»ally related that sncli occupants of a country 
are to bo found, or that a corresponding fact exists in 
any other region of the earth which was once tenanted 
by man, who can also “ And” in the records of a high 
antiquity, tlie prediction that declared it? Of what 
country now inhabited could the same fact be no\i^ with 
certainty foretold ; and where is tlie seer who can dis- 
cern the vision, fix on the spot over the world’s surface, 
and select, from the whole winged tribe, the name of 

* nxp a species of partridge. Tt is sometimes written, in 
the original, kata. Oiikel. vide Simonis Lexicon, p. 1393. 

f Burckliardt’s Travels in 8yria, p. 406. 

L 
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the first in order, and the greatest in number of tlie fu- 
ture and chief possessors of the land ? 

Of the bittern (kephud) as a joint possessor, with 
the katta of Idumea, evidence has not been given, or 
ascertained ; — but numerous as the facts have been 
which modern disc<»venes have consigned over to the 
service of revelation, that word of trntli which fear> 
no investigation can a])peal to other facts, nnknowii to 
history and still undiscovered — hut registered in jn’o- 
phecy, and there long since revealed. 

The oirl also and the raven for crou%) shall dwell in 
if , — The owl and raven do dwell in it. Captain Man- 
gles relates that while he and his felhuv-travellers weiv 
examining the ruins, and contemplating the snblinn* 
scenery of Petra, — the screaming of tln‘ eagles, lmwk> 
and owls, wlio were soaring above their beads in cmi- 
sidorable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one ap- 
proaching their lonely habitation, added much to tin* 
singularity of the scene.'* “ The fields of Tafyle,’' si- 
tuated in the immediate vicinity of Kilom, are, acciud- 
ing to the observation of Biirckhardt, “ frecnienteil bs 
an immense number of crows."* “ I i»xpeeted," says 
Seetzeii, (alluding to bis pnrp(»sed tour tliroiigli Idninca. 
and to the information be bad receivi»fl from the Arabs.) 
“ to make several 4liscoveries in mineralogy, as well a> 
in the animals and vegetables of tiie country, on tlu* 
manna of the desert, the ravens, "t ike. 

It shall he a habitation for drarjojis (serpents,) / had 
his heritage waste, for the dragons of the irilderness , — 
The evidence, though derived from testimony, and not 
from personal observation, of two trav<dlers of so con- 
trary cliaracters and views as Shaw and V'olnev, is -o 

• Biirckha nil’s Tnivcls, p. 40.>. 

Scctzcii’H Travels, p. 40’. 
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accordant and apposite, that it may m'cII be sustained 
ill lieu of more direct proof. Tlie former represents 
the land of Edom, and the wilderness of which it now 
forms part, ns abounding with a variety of lizards and 
vipers, wliich are very dangerous and troublesome.^ 
And the narrative given by Voliiey, already quoted, is 
equally decisive as to the fact. The Arabs, in general, 
avoid the ruins of the cities of Idiirnoa, “ on account of 
the enormous scorpions with v:hich they swarm'' Its 
cities thus deserted by man, and abandoned to their 
undisturbed and hereditary possession, Edom may just- 
ly be called the inheritance of dragons. 

The wild beasts of the desert shrdl also meet xoith the 
wild beasts of the island y (or of the bortiers of the sea.) 
Instead of these words of the English version. Park- 
hurst renders the former the ravefious birds hunting 
the wilderness. The interpretation was given long be- 
fore the fact to which it refers was made known. But 
it has now been ascertained, (and without any allu- 
sion, on the other hand, to the prediction,) that eagles, t 
hawks, and ravens, all ravenous birds, arc common in 
Edom, and do not fail to illustrate the prediction as thus 
translated. But when animals from different regions 
are said to meet ; the prophecy thus implying that some 
of them at least did not properly pertain to the coun- 
try, would seem to require some farther verification. 
And of all the wonderful circumstances attached to the 
history, or pertaining to the fate of Edom, there is one 
which is not to be ranked among the least in singulari- 
ty, that bears no remote application to the prefixed 


• Shaw’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 105, 338. 
t Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 405. 
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prophecy, aiul that outfit not, porhaps. to pass here im- 
noted. It is recorded in an ancient ('lironicle, that the 
emperor Deeiiis caused fierce and lionesses to be 
transported from (the deserts of) Africa to tin? borders 
of Palestine and Arabia, in order that propagating* there 
they might net as nn annoyance and a harrier to 
the barbarous Saracens :* Uetween Arabia and Pales- 
tine lies the doomed and execrated land of Edom. And 
may it not thus be a<i<Wd, that a cause so unnatural 
and unforeseen, would g-reatly tend to the destruction 
of the flocks, and to the desolation of all tin? adjoining 
territory, — and seem to he as if the king of the foi*i?st 
was to take possession of it for his subjects? A ml 
may it not be even literally said that the wild beasts aj 
the desert meet there with the tvUd beasts the Iwrders oj 
die sen ! 

The Satyr shall dwell there, — The satyr is entirely a 
fabulous animal. The word (soir) literary means a 
rovjgh hairy one : ami, like a synonymous word in both 
the Greek and Latin languages which has the same 
signification, has been translated both by lexicogra- 
phers and coinmentatjirs, the ijoat.\ Parkhurst says 
that, in this sense, lie would un<lerstand this very pas- 
sage : and Lowth distinctly asserts, without assigning 
to it any other meaning, that “ the word originally sig- 

• ‘O r,y’tytv are rr,; ksetrag 

xat ktaimg xas atnXv^if Ug re XtfjttTov avareXr.s axe AQafiietf xat 
llaXatTT/Drs sees t* Karest Xeeg re 7reir,wat ytnoLii Isa rw; ka- 

^aSet^xs Z«e<itKhH ‘ Ctinmicon Ah'.rmHlrinutn, vd ann (\ Itt - 
Inru Palest, p. 97. 

•f- So the (ircek r^ayegy a hc-goat, is from reaxvs rough, om 
arcniint of the rntitjhnesft of his hair, ami the I atin lilrciis, a lie- 
goat, from hii'tus, toiij^h.” Parkl-ursi’s Lexicon. 
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nifics goatr* Such respectable and well known au- 
thorities have been cited, because their decision must 
have rested on criticism idone, as it was impossible 
that their minds could have been biassed by any know- 
ledgO of the fact in reference to Edom. It was their 
province, and that of others, to illustrate its meaning 
— it was Burckliardt’s, however unconsciously, to bear, 
from ocular observation, witness to its truth. In all 
the Wadys south of the Modjel and El Asha,’* (point- 
ing to Edom,) “ large herds of mountain goats are met 
with. They pasture in flocks of forty and fifty toge- 
ther.”f — They dwell there. 

But the evidence respecting all the animals speci- 
fied in the prophecy, as the future posfr'‘ssors of Edom, 
is not yet complete, and is dilhcult to be ascertained. 
And, in words that seem to indicate this very difficulty, 
it is still reserved for future travellers, — perhaps some 
unconscious Voliiey% — to disclose the facts ; and for fu- 
ture inquirers, whether Christian or infidel, to seek out 
of the book of the J-iord and read : and to “ find that 
no one of these do fail.” Yet, recent as the disclosure 
of any information respecting them has been ; and of- 
fered, as it now for the first time is, for the considera- 
tion of every candid mind, the positive terms and sin- 
gleness of object of the prophecies themselves, and the 
undesigned and decisive evidence, are surely enough 
to show how greatly these several specific predictions 
and their respective facts exceed all possibility of their 

• Lowth assigns the reason why the word is translated Sflfyr, 
— ^it was supposed, that evil spirits of old time appeared in the 
shape of goats, as the learned Bochurt hath proved. Isaiah xiii. 
21 . 

f Burckhardt's Travels in Syria. 
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being the word or the work of man, and how clearly 
there may be discovered in them all, it’ sight itself be 
conviction, the credentials of inspiration, and the oper- 
ation of His hands, — to wliose prescience futurity is 
open, — to whose power all nature is subservient, -*-and 
“ whose month it liath commanded, and wIkjsc* spirit it 
hath gathered them.** 

Noted as Edom was for its terribh*iiess, and possess- 
ed of a capital city, fioin which even a feei>Ui people 
could not easily have been dislodgt*d, tliere s«:arcely 
could have been a question, even among its enemies, to 
what people that country w'onld eventually belong. 
And it never could l>ave been thought t)f by any na- 
tive of another land, as the Jewish prophets were, nor 
by any uninspired mortal wluitever, that a kingdom, 
which had previously subsisted so long, (and in which 
princes ceased not to reign, conimerct* to flourish, and 
a people of great opidenctr to dw(‘ll for more tlir.ii 
six hundred years thereafter,) would be finally ex- 
tinct, that all its cities would be for ever desolate, ami 
tliougb it could have boaiste<l, more tliaii any other 
land, of uidestriictible habitations for men, that their 
habitations w'onld be desolate ; and that certain wihl 
animals^ mentioned by naiiie, would, in dilhuviit man- 
ners and degrees, possess the country from gfuieratiuii 
to generation. 

There shall not he any remainivy of the house of 
Edom shall be cut off for ever. The aliens of Jndali 
ever look witli wistful eyes to the land of their fat lu^rs ; 
hilt no Edomite is now to he found to dispute the riglit 
of any animal to the possession of it, or to banish the 
owl from the temples and palaces of Edom. Hut the 
House of Esau did remain, and existed in great power, 
till after the comiHenceinent of tlie Christian era, a 
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period far too remote from the date of the prediction 
for their subsequent history to have been foreseen by 
man. The Idumcans were soon after mingled with the 
Nabatheans. And in the third century, their language 
was disused, and their very name, as designating any 
people, had utterly perished;* and their country itself 
having become an outcast from Syria, among whose 
kingdoms it had long been numbered, was united to 
Arabia Petnea. Though the descendants of the twin- 
born JEsau and Jacob have met a diametrically opposite 
fate, the fact is no less marvellous and undisputed, 
than the prediction in each case is alike obvious and 
true. While the posterity of Jacob have been dis- 
persed in every country under heaven,” and are scat- 
tered <amoiig all nations,” and have ever remained dis- 
tinct from them all, and while it is also declared that 
“ a full end will never be made of them the Edom- 
ites, though they existed as a nation for more than 
seventeen hundred years, have^ as a period of nearly 
equal duration has proved, been cut off for ever ; and 
while Jews are in every land, there is not any remain- 
big on any spot of earth, of the house of Esau. 

Idumea, in aid of a neighbouring state, did send 
forth, on a sudden, an army of twenty thousand armed 
men, — it contained at least eighteen towns, for centu- 
ries after the Christian era — successive kings and 
princes reigned in Petra, — and magniticent palaces and 
temples, whose empty chambers and naked walls of 
wondeiful architecture still strike the traveller with 
iimazement, were cofistructed there, at a period un- 
questionably far remote from the time when it was 
given to the prophets of Israel to tell, that the house 


Origoii. lib. iii. in Job. 
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of Esau was to be cut oil’ for ever, that there would hi? 
no kingdom there, and that wild animals would possess 
Edom for a liiM-itage, And so despisotl is Edom, and 
the memory of its greatness lost, that there is n(» re- 
cord of anti<juity that can so clearly slu^w ni what 
once it was, in tin* days of its ]*owt*r, as we can now 
road, in the page of prophecy, its existing (h‘s(dation. 
But in that place where kings ke}»t their court, and 
where nobles assembled, wln‘re manifest pi iuds of an- 
cient opulence are concentrated, where prim cdy habi- 
tations, retaining their external gramh‘iir, hut bereft oi 
all their splendour, still look as if “ fn‘sh from ibe 
ehisel,” — even tliere no man dwells, it is given by lot 
to birds, and beasts, and reptiles ; it is a “ court fov 
owls,*’ and scarcely arc they <*vi‘r fraytwl from their 
“ lonely habitatioir’ by the tread of a solitary traveller 
from a far distant land, among deserted dwellings and 
desolated ruins. 

Hidden as the history and state of Edom has been 
for ages, every recent disclosure, Indiig ai] (‘c1h» i»f the 
prophecies, amply corroborates the truth, that the word 
of the Lord does not return unto him void, hut cvei 
fulfils the purpose for which he hath sent it. Bnt the 
whole of its work is not yet wrought in Edom, which 
has farther testimony in store ; and while the eviileuce 
is not yet complete, so iieitlier is the time of the final 
judgments on the land yet fully conn*. .Tiidea, Ammon, 
and Moab, according tolbe word ofpropbeey, shall re- 
vive from tlieir desolation, and the wild animals who 
have conjoined their depredations w ith those ofharhar- 
011S men, in perpetuating the dosohition of these conii- 
tri^s, shall find a refuge and nndisturhed possession in 
Edom, when, the year of recompenses for tin* <‘ontro- 
versy of Zion being past, it shall he divid(;d unto them 
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by line, when they shall possess it for ever, and from 
[y(*rieration to p^eneration shall dwell therein. But with- 
out lookiiif^ into futurity, a retrospect may here war- 
rant, before leavinp^ the subject, a concluding clause. 

That man is a hold believer^ ami must with whatever 
reluctance forego the name of sceptic, who possesses 
such redundant credulity as to think, that all the pre- 
dictions resp**cting Kdom, and all others recorded in 
Scripture, and realized by facts, were the mere hap- 
hazard results of fortuitous conjectures. And he who 
thus, without reflecting how incongruous it is to “ strain 
at a.gnat and swallow a camel,” can deliberately, and 
with an uiirufHed mind, phice such an opinion among 
the articles of liis faith, may indeed be pitied by those 
who know in whom tliey lum believed, but, if he for- 
feit not thereby all right of ever appealing to reason, 
must at least renounce all title to stigmatize, in others, 
even the most preposterous belief. Or if sucli, after 
all, must needs be his philosophical creed, and his ra- 
tional conviction I what can hinder him from believing 
also that otlier chance words — such as truly marked the 
fate of Edom, hut more numerous and clear, and which, 
were he to “ seek out and read,” he would find in the 
self-same “ book of the Lord,” — may also prove equally 
true to the spirit, if not to the letter, against all the 
enemies of the gospel, whether hypocrites or uiibe>* 
lievers? May not his belief in tli(» latter instance bo 
strengthened by the experience that many averments 
of Scripture, in respect to times then future, and to 
facts then unknown, liave already proved true ? And 
may lie not here fiii(},some analogy, at least, on which 
to rest his faith, whereas the conviction, which, in the- 
former case, he so readily cherishes, is totally destitute 
of any semblance whatever to warrant the possibility of 



its truth ? Or is this iiidetMl tlio sum of his boasted 
wisdom, to hold to the conviction of the falhicy of all 
the coming judgiiuMits deiionnctMl in Scripture till “ ex- 
perience,” personal though it slioiihl lu*, prove them to 
be as true as the past, and a coin[)iilsory and unchange- 
able but unredeeming faith be grafted <m despair? Or 
if less proof can pos^bly sullice, let him tinudy read 
and examine, and disprove also, all the credentials of 
revelation, before he a<!COiint the believer cretlnlous, 
or the unbeliever wise ; or else let liim abandon the 
thoiiglit that the unrepentant inicpiity and wilful per- 
versity of man, and an evil heart of nnhelief (all proof 
derided, all offered mercy rejected, all meetness for an 
inheritance among them that are sanctilied unattained, 
and all warning lost,) shall not linally forbid that Edom 
stand alone — the seared and blasted inoniiment of the 
judgments of heaven. 

A word may here he spoken even to the wise. Were 
any of the sons of men to he uniustruett'd in the fear 
of the Lord, wliich is the hegiimiiig of wisdom, and in 
the knowledge of his word, which muketh wi>e unto 
salvation, and to be thus ignorant of the truths and 
precepts of the gospel, which should all tell upon every 
deed done in tlie body ; what in such a case — if ail their 
superior knowledge were unaccompanied by n‘ligioiis 
principles — would all mechanical and [)hysical sc;ieiice 
eventually prove but the same, in kind, as the wisdom 
of the wise men of Jtdom ? And wt*re they to perfect 
in astronomy, navigation, and inechanii^s, wliat, accord- 
ing to Sir Isaac Newton, the Edomitt^s began, what 
would the moulding of matter to their will avail them, 
as moral and accountable beings, if their own hearts 
were not conformed to the divine will ; and what would 
■iill their labour be at last, but strength spent for 
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nought ? For were they to raise column above column, 
and again to hew a city out of the cliffs of the rock, let 
but such aiiotlier word of tliat God, whom they seek 
not to know, go forth against it, and all their mechan- 
icaJ ingenuity and labour would just end in forming 
— that which Petra is, and which Home itself is des- 
tined to be — “ a cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird,” The experiment has already been made ; it may 
well and wisely be trusted to,«nis much as those which 
mortals make ; and it is set before us that, instead of 
provoking the Lord to far worse than its repetition in 
personal judgments against ourselves, we may be warn- 
ed by the spirit of prophecy, which is the testimony of 
Jesus, to hear and obey the words of Uim — “ even of 
Jesus, who delivereth from tlm wrath to como;” For 
how much greater than any degradation to which hewn 
but unfeeling rocks can be reduced, is that of a soul, 
which while in the body might have been formed 
anew after the image of an all holy God, and made 
meet for beholding His face in glory,— passing from 
spiritual darkness into a spiritual state, where all know- 
ledge of eartldy things shall cease to be power,-^ 
where all tlic riches of this w'orld shall cease to be 
gain — where the want of religious principles smd of 
Christian virtues shall leave the soul naked, as the bare 
and empty dwxdlings in the clefts of the rocks, — where 
the thoughts of w'orldly wdsdom, to w hich it W'as in- 
ured before, sliall haunt it still, and he more iiiiw^orthy 
and hateful occupants of the immortal s])irit than are 
the owls amid the palaces of Edom — and where all 
those sinful passions, wdiich rested on the things that 
were seen, shall be like unto the scorpions wdiich«hold 
Edom as their heritage for ever, and which none can 
now' scare away from among the wild vines that are 
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then? entwined around the broken altars, wliere false 
j^ods were worshipped. 


PHILI8TIA. 


The land of the Philistines bordered tni the west and 
south-west of Judea, and lies on the south-<*ast point ot* 
the Mediterranean sea. The country to the north of 
Gaza is very fertile, and long after the Christian era, it 
possesS4Hl a very numerous po[iidation. and strongly 
fortitied cities. No human probahility nndd {> 0 S 6 ibly 
have existed, in the time of the prophets, or at a mucli 
more recent date, of its eventual <ies(dation. Put it has 
belied, for many ages, evefj* promise wliieli tlie fertili- 
ty of its soil, and the exceilenre both of its climate and 
situation, gave for many preceiling centuries, of its 
permanency ns a rich and well cultivate*! r**gioii. And 
the voice of prophecy, which was not sihmt respe< t- 
ing it, proclaimed the fate that awaited it, in terin^ 
iis contradictory, at the time, to evtn y natural sugges- 
tion, as they are descriptive «d’ what Philistia now ac- 
tually is. 

“ 1 will stretch out my hand upon the Philistines ainl 
destroy the remnant of the sea -coasts.”* Paldiicss is 
(r(»me upon Gaza; Ashkeloii is cut off witli the remnant 
of their vatftcy.”t “ Thus saith the Lord, for three 
transgressions of Gaza, and for four, 1 will not turn 
away the punishment thereof. I will send a fire upon 
the wall of Gaza which shall devour the palaces there- 
(»r. And 1 will cut olF the inhahitaiit from AshdoiL 


ilzckicl XXV. 16. 


f Jeremiah xlvii. 5. 
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and him that lioldeth the sceptre from Ashkelon ; and 
I will turn my hand against Ekron ; and the remnant 
of the Philistines shall perish, saith the Lord God.’** 
For Ashkelon shall be a desolation ; it shall be cut 
off with the remnant of the valley ; and Ekron shall 
be rooted up — () Canaan, the land of the Philistines, T 
will even destroy you, that there shall be no inhabit* 
ant ; and the sea-coast shall be dwellings and cottages 
for shepherds, and folds for fiocks.”f “ The king shall 
perish from Gaza, and Ashkelon shall not be inhabit- 
ed/’t 

Tlie land of the Philistines was to be destroyed. It 
partakes of the general desolation common to it with 
JudeSt and other neighbouring states. While ruins arc 
to be found in all Syria, they are particularly. abundant 
along the sea-coast, which iformed, on the south, the 
realm of the Philistines. But its aspect presents some 
existing peculiarities, which travellers fail not to parti- 
cularize, and which, in reference both to the state of tke 
country, and the fate of its different cities, the prophets 
failed not to discriminate as justly, as if their descrip- 
tion had been <lrawn both with all the accuracy which 
ocular observation, and all the certainty which authen- 
ticated history could give. And the authority, so often 
quoted, may here iigaiii be appealed to. Volney, 
(though, like one who in ancient times was instrumen- 
tal to the fulfilment of a special prediction, ‘‘he meant 
not so, neither did his heart think so ;”) from the man- 
ner in which he generalizes his observeations, and marks 
the peculiar features of the different districts of Syria, 
with greater acuteness and pei*spicuity than any other 

• Amos i. 6, 7, 8. f Zephaiiiali ii. 4, 5, 6. 

{ Zccliariah ix. 5. 
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traveller whatever, is the ever ready purveyor of evi- 
dence in all the cases which oaiue within tlie raii^c of 
his topographical description of the widi^ iit*hl of pro- 
phecy — while, at tlie same time, from his known, open, 
and zealous hostility to the Christian cause*, his tesli- 
moiiy is alike decisive and tinquestioiiahle ; and the 
vindication of the truth of the following predictioih 
may safely be committed to this redoubted ehaiupioii 
of infidelity. 

Th^ sea-coasts shall he dioeUiags and eottngesfur shep- 
herds, and folds for Jiochs, The remnanttfihePhUh- 
tines shall perish. Baldness is eotne njunt Cltiza ; it shall 
be forsaken. The king shall perish from (laza* I will 
cut off the inhabitants from Ashdorl. AshhvUm shall he a 
desolatiat^ it shall be eat off with the remnant of the ral- 
ley ; it shall not he inhabited. “ Jii th<‘ plain between 
Ramla and Gtiza,'* (the very plain of the Philistines 
along the sea-coast) “ we met with a iimnher of villager 
bt^lly built of dried mud, auid which, like the inhahlt- 
ants, exhibit every mark of poverty and wrelehedni.'ss. 
The houses, on a nearer view, are tnily so many ImiN 
(cottages) sometimes detached, atfithers ranged in the 
form of cells, around a court -yard, enclosed Ijy a in ml 
wall. In winter, they and their cattle may he said to 
live together, the part of the dwelling aliotti'd totln'in- 
selves being only rai.M'd two feet ah(»ve that in wJii» it 
they lodge tlieir beasts — (dwellings and eoftages for 
shepherds, CM/d folds for jloehs.) Kxcept the environs 
of these villages, all the rest of the country is a desert. 
and abandoned to the Bedcmin Arabs, who fee<l tln^ir 
flocks on it.”* The remnant shall perish ; the land of 
the Philistines shall be destroyed, that there shall be 

♦ Voliiey's Travels, vol. ii. p. 33G. 

1 
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110 inhabitant^ and the sea-coasts shall be dwellings, 'and 
cottages for shepherds, and folds for flocks. 

“ Tiic ruins of white marble sometimes found at 
Gaza, prove that it was formerly the abode of luxury 
and opulence. It has shared in tlie general destruction : 
and, notwithstanding its proud title of the capital of 
Palestine, it is now no more than a defenceless vil- 
lage,” fbaldmss has come upon it) “peopled by, at 
most, only two thousand inhabitants.”*^ It is forsahen 
and bereaved of its king, “ The sea-coast, by which it 
was formerly washed, is every day removing farther 
from the deserted ruins of A 8 hkelon.”t It shall be a de» 
solation. .Ashhehn shall not be inhabited, “ Amidst the 
various successive ruins, those of Edzotul, (Ashdod) 
so powerful under the Philistines, are now remarkable 
for their scorpions.” The inhabitants shall be cut off 
from Asdod, 

Although tlie Christian traveller must yieldtlie 
palm to ^^)lIley,:|; as the topographer of Prophecy, and 
although supplementary evidence be not requisite, yet 

• Voinov’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 310, f Ib. 338. 

J Had Volnoy been a believer; bad he “sought out of the 
book of the Lord and read and had he applied all the facts 
which he knew iu illustration of the prophecies, hmv complete- 
ly would he have proved their inspiration ? Hut it is well for 
the cause of truth that such a witness was himself an unbeliever ; 
fur liis evidence, in many an instance, conics so very. close to the 
predictions, that his testimony, iu the relation of positive facts, 
would have been utterly discredited, and held as purposely adapt- 
ed to the veiy words of jiropliccy, by those who otherwise lent 
a greedy ear to his utterance of some of the wildest fiincics, and 
most gross untruths, that ever emanated from the mind of hnan, 
or ever entered into a deceitful heart. He who so artfully could 
])crvert the truth, falls the victim of facts stated by himself. 
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a place is here willingly given to the following just ob- 
servations. 

“ Ashkelon was one of the proudest satrapies of the 
lords of the Philistines ; now there is not an inhabitant 
within its walls ; and the prophecy of ZecJiariah is ful- 
filled. The king sliall perish from Gaza, and Ashkelon 
shall not be inhabited. When the propliecy was utter- 
ed, both .cities were in an equally flourishing condition; 
and nothing but the prescience of heaven could pro- 
nounce on which of tlie two, and in what manner the 
vial of its wrath sliouhl be poured out. Gaza is truly 
without a king. The lofty towers of Ashkelon lie scat- 
tered on the ground, and the ruins within its walls do 
not shelter a human being. How is the wrath of man 
made to praise his Creator I Hath he not said, and 
shall he not do it ? The oracle was delivered by the 
month of the prophet more than five hiindved years 
before the Christian erta, and we beheld its accomplish- 
ment eighteen hundred years after that event.”* 

Cogent and just as the reasoning is, the facts stated 
by Volney give wider scope for an irresistible argu- 
ment. The fate of one city is not only distinguished 
from that of another ; hut the varied aspect of the 
country itself, the dwellings and cottages for sheidiords 
in one part, and that very region named, the rest of 
the land destroyed and uninhabited, a desert, aiul 
abandoned to the flocks of the wandering Arabs ; Gaza, 
bereaved* of a king, a defenceless village, destitute of all 
its fortifications ; Ashkelon, a desolation, and without 
an inhabitant ; the inhabitants also cut off from Ashdod, 
as reptiles tenanted it instead of men — form in each 
instance a specific prediction, and a recorded fact, and 


Bicbardsoii*:} Travels, vol. ii. p. SO-t. 
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present such a view of the existing state of Philistia, 
as renders it diiliciilt to determine, from the strictest 
accordance tlijit prevails between both,, whether the in- 
spired penman, or tlie defainier of Scripture give the 
more vivid description. Nor is there any obscurity 
whatever, in any one of the circumstances, or in any 
j»€‘irt of tlio proof. The coincidence is too glaring, even 
for Avilful blindness not to discern ; and to all, the 
Icfist versed in general history, the priority of the pre- 
dictions to the events is equally obvious. And sucji was 
the natural fertility of the country, and such was the 
strength and celebrity of the cities, that no conjecture 
possessing the least shadow of plausibility can be 
formed in Avhat manner any of these events could pos- 
sibly have been thought of, even for many centuries 
after “ the vision and prophecy” were sealed. After 
that period, Gaza defied the power of Alexander the 
Great, and withstood for two months a Inird pressed 
siege. The army, Avith which he soon afterwards OA^er- 
threw the Persian empire, having there, as aa-cII as at 
Tyre, been chocked or dtdayod in the first flush of con- 
quest, and he himself having been tAvice wounded in 
desperate attempts to storm the city, the proud and en- 
raged king of Macedon, Avith all the cruelty of a brutish 
heart, and boasting of himself as a second Achilles, 
dragged at his chariot Avheels the intrepid General, 
who had dcifended it, twice around the walls of Gaza.* 
Ashkelon Avas no less celebrated for the excellence of 
its Avines, than for the strength of its fortifications.*}’ 
And of Ashdod, it is related by an eminent ancient 
historian; not only that it was a great city, but that it 

# Quinti Curtii, lib. iv. cap. 26. 

t Kelaiidi Palest. 34b 
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witlistood the longest siege recorded in history, (it may 
almost be said, eitlierof prior, or of later date,) having 
been besieged for the space of twenty-nine years by 
Psymatticus, king of Egypt.^ Strabo, after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, classes its citizens 
among the chief inhabitants of Syria. Each of these 
cities, Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ashdod, was the see of a 
bishop from the days of Constantine to the invasion of 
the Saracens. And, as a decisive proof of their exist- 
ence as cities long subsequent to the delivery of the 
predictions, it may farther be remarked, that different 
coins of each of these very cities arc extant, and arc 
copied and des(Tibed in several accounts of ancient 
coins.t The once princely nuignificence of Gaza is 
still attested by the ruins of white marble and the 
house of the present; Aga is composed of fragments of 
ancient columns, cornices, &c. ; and in the court- yard, 
and immured in the wall, arc shafts and capitals of 
granite columns.^ 

In short, cottages for sheplicrdsy and fields for fiocksy 
partially scattered along the sea-^coast, are now truly 
the best substitutes for populous cities, that the once 
powerful realm of Philistia can produce ; and the rem- 
nant of that land, which gave titles and grandeur to 
the lords of the Philistines, is destroyed, GazUy the 
chief of its satrapies, “ the abode of luxury and opu- 
lence,” now bereaved of its Itingy and bald of all its for- 
tifications, is the defenceless residence of a subsidiary 
ruler of a devastated province ; and, in kindred degra- 
dation, ornaments of its once splendid edifices are now 


* Hcrodot. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 157. 
f lielaiidi Palest, p. 595, COO, 797. 
General Stratton's MS. 
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bedded in a wall that forms an enclosure for beasts. A 
liandful of men could now take iiiiobstriicted possession 
of that place, wliero a strong city opposed the en- 
trance, and defied, for a time, the power of the con- 
queror of the world. The walls, the dwellings, and 
the people of Aslikdon have all perished ; and though 
its name was, in the time of the crusades, shouted in 
triumph throughout every land in Europe, it is now 
literally vnthoiii an inhabitant. And Ashdod, which 
withstood a siege treble the duration of that of Troy ; 
and, thus, outrivalled far the boast of Alexander at 
Caza, has, in verification of “ the wor<l of God, which 
is sharper than any two-edged sword,” been cut off, and 
has fallen before it to nothing. 

There is yet another city which was noted by the 
prophets, the very want of niy information respecting 
which, and the absence of its name from several mo- 
dern maps of Palestine, while the sites of other ruined 
cities are marked, are really the best confirmation of 
the truth of the prophecy that could possibly be given. 
Ekron shall he rooted up, Jt is rooted up. It was one 
of the chief cities of the Philistines ; but, though Gaza 
still subsists, and while Ashkelon and Ashdod retain 
their names in their ruins, the very name of Ekron is 
missing,* 

• In the map prefixed to Dr. Shaw’s Travels, Akron is indeed 
marked ; but it is placed close upon the sea-coast, whereas Kkron 
was situated in the interior, and was at least ten miles distant. 
Shaw did not visit the sjiot. Dr. Richardson passed some ruins 
near to Ashdod, and conjectures that they w'ere probably Ekron, 
But neither does the site of them correspond with that of Ekron, 
which, according to Eusebius, lay between Ashdod and Jamiiia, 
towards the easU or inland. Vide Relan. Pal. 77. Any diver- 
sity of opinion respecting its site is not the least conclusive proof 
that it is rooted up. 
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The wonderful contrast in each particular, >vhcttier 
in respect to the land, or ^o the cities of the Philistines, 
is the exact counterpart of the literal prediction ; and, 
having the testimony of Volney to all the facts, and 
also indisputable evidence of the great priority of the 
predictions to the events, what more complete or 
clearer proof could there be, that each and ail of them 
emanated from the prescience of heaven ? 

The remaining boundary of Judea was the mountains 
of Lebanon on the north. Lebanon was celebrated 
for the extent of its forests, and particularly for the 
size and excellency of its cedars.^ It abounded also 
with the pine, the cypress, and the vine, &c. But, de- 
scribing what it now is, Volney says, “ Towards Le- 
banon the mountains aie lofty, but they are covered 
in many places with as much earth asiits them for cul- 
tivation by industry and labour. There, amid the 
crags of the rocks, may be seen the no very magniii- 
cent remains of the boasted cedars.f The words of 

• It eland! Palest, p. 320, 379. Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. vi. 

i* Travels, vol. i. p. 292. — Volney remarks, in a note, that tlicrc 
arc but four or five of those trees which deserve any notice ; and 
in a note, it may be added, from the words of Isaiah , — the rest 
of the trees of hU forest shall he few, that a child may wrtle them, 
c. z. 19. Could not the infidel write a brief note, or state a mi- 
nute fact, without illustrating a prophecy ? Manndrell, who vi- 
sited Lebanon in the end of the seyenteenth century, and to 
whose accuracy in other matters, all subsequent travellers who 
refer to him bear witness, describes some of tlic cedars near the 
top of the mountain as very old, and of a prodigious bulk, and 
others younger of a smaller size.** Of the former he could reckon 
only up sixteen. He measured the largest, and found it above 
twelve yards in girth. Such trees, however few in number, show 
that the cedars of Lebanon had once been no vain boast. But af- 
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the prophets of Israel answer the sarcasm, and convert 
it into a testimony of the truth : — “ Lebanon is ashamed 
and hewn down. The high ones of stature shall be 
hewn down : Lebanon shall fall mightily/’* “ Upon 
the mountains, and in all the vallies, his branches are 
fallen ; to the end that none of all the trees by the wa- 
ter exalt themselves for their height, neither shoot up 
their top among the thick boughs/’t “ Open thy 
doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars. 
The cedar is fallen ; the forest of the vintage is come 
down.^J 

Such are the prophecies which explicitly and avow* 
i*dly referred to the land of Judea, and to the surround- 
ing states. And such are the facts drawn from the 
narratives of travellers, and given, in general, in their 
invn words, which substantiate their truth ; though 
without any allusion, but in a few solitary instances, to 
the predictions which they amply verify. The most 
unsuspected evidence has been selected ; and the far 
greater part is so fully corroborated, and illustrated by 
other testimony, as to bid defiance to scepticism. The 
prophecies and the proofs of their fulfilment, are so 
numerous, that it is impossible to concQiitrate them in a 
single view, without the exclusion of many ; and they 
are, upon a simple comparison, so obvious and striking, 
that any attempt at their farther elucidation must hazard 

ter the lapse of more than a century, not a single tree of such di- 
mensions is now to be seen. Of those which now remain, as 
visited by Captains Irby and Afangles, there are about fifty in 
whole on a single small eminence, from which spot the cedars 
are tin,* only trees to he seen in Lebanon, p. 209. 

• Isa. xxxiii. 9 ; x. 33, 44. 

f £zek. xxxi. 12, 14. 


i Zecli. xi. I, 2. 
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the obscuring of their clearness, and the enfeebling of 
their force. There is no ambiguity in the prophecies 
themselves, for they can bear no other interpretation 
but what is descriptive of the actual events. There can 
be no question of their genuineness or antiquity, for the 
countries whose future history they unveiled contained 
several millions of inhabitants, and numerous flourish- 
ing cities, at a period, centuries subsequent to the de- 
livery, the translation, and publication of the prophe- 
cies, and when the regular and public perusal of their 
Scriptures was the law and the practice of the Israel- 
ites ; and they have only gradually been reduced to 
their existing state of long-prophesied desolation. There 
could not possibly have been any human means of the 
foresight of facts, so many and so marvellous ; for every 
natural appearance contradicted, and every historical 
fact condemned the supposition : and, nothing but con- 
tinued oppression and a succession of worse than Gothic 
desolators, — no government on earth but the Turkish, 
-—no spoliators but the Arabs, — could have converted 
such natural fertility into such utter and permanent de- 
solation. Could it have been foreseen, that after the 
lapse of some hundred years, no interval of prosperity 
or peaceful security would occur throughout many en- 
suing generations, to revive its deadened energies, or 
to rescue from uninterrupted desolation one of the 
richest, and one of the most salubrious regions of the 
world, which the greater part of these territories na- 
turally is ? Could the present aspect of any country, 
with every alterable feature changed, and with every 
altered feature marked, liave been delineated by dif- 
ferent uninspired mortals, in various ages from 2200 
to 3300 years past? And there could not, so far 
as all researches have hitherto reached, be a more 
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triumpliant demonstration, from existing facts, of the 
truth of manifold prophecies. In reference to the com- 
plete historical tnitli of the predictions respecting the 
successive kings of Syria and Egypt, Bishop Newton 
emphatically remarks, (as Sir Isaac Newtoifs observa- 
tions liad previously proved) that there is not so con- 
cise and comprehensive an account of their affairs to be 
found in any author of these times ; that the prophecy 
is really niore perfect than any single history, and that 
no one historian hath related so many circumstances as 
the propliet has foretold : so that it was necessary to 
have recourse to several authors for the better explain- 
ing and illustrating the great variety of particulars 
contained in the prophecy.** The same remark, in the 
same words, may, more obviously and with equal truth, 
be now applied to the geographical^ as well as to the 
historical proof of the truth of prophecy. ‘ Judea, which, 
before the age of the prophets, had, from the uniformity 
and peculiarity of its government and laws, remained 
unvaried in a manner, and to n degree unusual among 
nations, has since undergone many convulsions, and has 
for many generations been unceasingly subjected to 
reiterated spoliation. And now, after the lapse of more 
than twenty c.enturios, travellers see what prophets 
foretold. Each prediction is fulfilled in all its particu- 
lars, so far as the facts have (and in almost every case 
they have) been made known. But while the recent 
discoveries of many travellers have disclosed the state 
of these countries, each of their accounts presents only 
an imperfect delineation ; and a variety of these must 
be combined before they bring fully into view all those 
diversified, discriminating, and characteristic features 
of the extensive scene, which were vividly depicted of 
old, in all their minute lines, and varied shades, by the 
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pencil of prophecy, and which set before us, as it were 
the history, the land, and the people of Palestine. 

Judea trodden down by successive desolators, — re- 
maining uncultivated from generation to generation — 
tbe general devastation of the country, — the moulder- 
ing ruins of its many cities, — tbe cheerless solitude of 
its once happy plains, — the wild produce of its luxuri- 
ant moiintiiins, — the land covered with thorns, — the 
highways waste and untrodden, — its ancient possessors 
scattered abroad,— tbe inhabitants thereof depraved in 
character, few in number, eating their bread with csire- 
fulness, or in constant dread of the spoiler or oppressor 
— ^the insecurity of property, — the uselessness of labour, 
the poverty of their revenues,— the land emptied ami 
despoiled, — instr.umcntal mu^ic ceased from among them, 
—the mirth of the land gone, — the use of wine prohibited 
in ‘a land of vines, — and the wine itself bitter unto them 
that drink it ; — some very partial exceptions from uni- 
versal desolation, some rescued remnants, like the glean- 
ings of a field, and emblems of the departed glory of 
Judea, the devastation of the land of Ammon, the ex- 
tinction of the Ammonites — the destruction of all their 
cities, — their country a spoil to the hc«athen, — and a per- 
petual desolation ;- 7 -the desolation of Moab, — its cities 
without any to dwell therein, and no city escaped, — 
the valley perished, the plain destroyed, — the wander- 
ers that have come up against it,—- and that cause its 
inhabitants to wander, the manner of the spoliation 
of the dwellers in Moab, their danger and insecurity in 
the plain country, and flying to the rocks for a refuge 
and a home — while flocks lie down among the ruins of 
the cities — none there to make them afraid — and the 
despoiled and impoverished condition of some of its 
wretched wanderers ; Idumea untrodden and unvisited 
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by travellers, — the scene of an unparalleled and irre- 
coverable desolation, — its cities utterly abandoned and 
destroyed, — of the greater part of tbeiii no traces left— 
a desolate wilderness, over which the line of confusion 
is stretched out, — the country bare, — no kingdom there, 
— its princes and Qubles nothing, and empty sepulchres 
their only memorials, — thistles and thorns in its palaces, 
— a border of wickedness — and yet greatly despised — - 
wisdom perished from Teman, — and understanding out 
of the mount of Esau, — abandoned to birds and beasts 
and reptiles, specified by name, — its ancient possessors 
cut off for ever — and no one remaining of the house of 
Esau ; — the destruction of the citi(»s of the Philistines 
—cottages for shepherds and folds for flm ks, along the 
sea-coasts, — the remnant of the plain destroyed and 
unoccupied by any fixed inhabitant : Lebanon asham^ 
ed, its cedars, few and diminutive, now a mockery in- 
stead of a praise ; and, finally, the different fate of 
many cities particularly defined, — the long subjection 
of Jerusalem to the Gentiles, — the buildings of Sama- 
ria cast down into the iSftUey, its foundations discover- 
ed, and vineyards in its stead, all so clearly marked 
both in the prophecy and on the spot, that they serve 
to fix its sit^, — Rabbah-Aminon, tlio capital of tlie 
Ammonites, now a pasture for camels, and a couching- 
placc for fiucks, — the chief city of Edom brought 
down, — a court for owls — and no man dwelling in it, 
— the forsaken Gaza, bereaved of a monarch, bald of 
all its fortifications, or defenceless, — A shkelon, desolate, 
without an inhabitant, — and Ekro^ rooted up : These 
are all ancient prophecies, and these are all present facts, 
which form of themselves a phalanx of evidence which 
all the shafts of infidelity can never pierce. 

Though the countries included in these predictions 

M 
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comprehend a field of prophecy extending over up. 
wards of one hundred and twenty thousa[nd square 
miles, the existing state of every part of which bears 
witness of their truth ; yet the prophets, as inspired 
by the God of nations, foretold the fate of mightier 
monarchies, of more extensive regions, and of more 
powerful cities : and there is not a people, ripr a coun- 
try, nor a capital, which was then known to tfie Israel- 
ites, whose future history they did not clearly reveal. 
And, instead of adducing arguments from the preced- 
ing very abundant materials, or drawing those facts, 
already adduced, to their legitimate conclusion, they 
may be left in their native strength, like the unhewn 
adamant ; and we may pass to other proofs which also 
show that the temple of Christian faitli rests upon u 
rock that cannot be shaken; 


CHAPTER VI. 


NINEVEH. 

To a brief record of the creation, of the antediluviajJ 
world, and 5f the dispersion and the difterent settle- 
ments of mankind after the deluge, the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament hdd a full and particular history of 
the Hebrews for the space of fifteen hundred years, 
from the days of Abraham to the era of the last of tin* 
prophets. While the historical part of Scripture tlius 
1 
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traces, from its origin, the history of the world, tlie 
prophecies give a prospective view which readies to its 
end. And it is remarkable that profane history, 
emerging from fable, becomes clear and authentic about 
the very period when sacred history terminates, and 
when the fulfilment of these prophecies commences, 
which refer to other nations besides the Jews. 

Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, was for a long time 
an extensive and populous city. Its walls are said, by 
heathen historians, to have been a hundred feet in 
height, sixty miles in compass, and to have been de- 
fended by fifteen Kundred towers, eadi two hundred 
feet high. "Although it formed the subject of some 
of the earliest of the prophecies, and was the very 
first which inet its predicted fate ; yet a heathen his« 
tori an, in describing its capture and destruction, re- 
peatedly refers to an ancient prediction respecting it. 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that the king of Assyria, 
after the complete discomfiture of his army, confided 
in an old prophecy, that Nineveh would not be taken 
unless the river shodld become the enemy of the 
city that, aftdr an incifectual siege of two years, 
the river, swollen with long continued and tempestuous 
torr^tits, inundated part of the city, and threw down 
the wall for the space of twenty furlongs ; and that the 
king, deeming the prediction accomplished, despaired 
of his safety, and erected an immense funeral pile, on 
wliich JjLe heaped his wealth, and with which himself, 
his household, and palace were consunied.f The book 
of Nahum was avowedly prophetic of the destruction 
of Nineveh : and it is there foretold “ that the gates 

• Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 82, 83. Ed. ^Vessel, 1793. 

f Ib. p. 84. 
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of the river shall be opened, and the palace shall be 
dissolved.” “ Nineveh of old, like a pool water — 
with an overflowing flood he will make an utter end of 
the place thereof.”* The histoni^p describes the facts 
by which the other predictions of the prophet were as 
literally fulfilled. He relates that the king of Assyria, 
elated with his former victories, and igno^^ant pf the re- 
volt of the Hactrians, had abandoned .himself to scan- 
dalous inaction ; had appointed a time of festivity, and 
supplied his soldiers with abundance of wine ; .and that 
the general of the enemy, apprised, by deserters, of 
their negligence and driinkenuess, aftackod the Assy riiiii 
army while the whole of them were fearlessly giving 
way to indulgence, destroyed great part ofjthem, and 
drove the rest into the city.'f The words o£..the pro- 
phet were hereby verified : While they be folden to- 
gether as thorns, and while thoy are drunken as drunk- 
ards, they shall be devoured as stubble full dry.”J: — 
The prophet promised much spoil to the eneiily : “Take 
the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; for there is 
110 end of the store and glo^ out of sill the pleasant 
furniture.”§ And the historian aifirms that many ta- 
lents of gold and silver, preserved from the fire, were 
carried to Ecbatana.|| According to Nahum, the' city 
was not only to bi destroyed by an overflowing flood, 
but the fire also was to devour it and, as Diodorus 
relates, partly by water, partly by fire, it was de- 
stroyed. 

The utter and perpetual destruction and d^dlation 
of Nineveh were foretold : — “ The Lord will make an 

• Nahum ii. 6 ; i. 8. + Diod. Sic. lib, ii. p. 81, 84. 

I Nuhpmi. 10 ; iii. H. § Nahum ii. 9. 

II Diod. p. 87. . ^ Nuliiim iii. 15. 
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utter end of the place thereof. Affliction shtill not rise 
up the SQtpoTid time. She is empty, void, and waste. — 
The Lord will stretch out his hand against the north, 
and destroy Assyria, will make Nineveh a desola- 
tion, and dry like a %ilderuess. How is she become a 
desoLation, a place for beasts to lie down in I”* In the 
second century, Lucian, a native of a city on the banks 
of the !Eiiphrates, testified that Nineveh was utterly 
perished — that there was no vestige of it remaining — 
and that none could tell where once it was situated. 
This t^iBtirnony of Lucian, and the lapse of many ages 
during which tlie place was not known where it stood, 
render it at least soiaewhat doubtful whether the re- 
mains of an ancient city, opposite to jM-»su 1, which have 
been desoribed as such by travellers, be uideed tliose of 
ancient Nineveh. It is* perhaps, probable that they 
are the remains of the city which succeeded Nineveh, 
or of a Persian city of the same name, wliich was built 
on the banks of the Tigris by the Persians subsequently 
to the year 230 of the Christian era, and demolished 
by tlie Saracens in 632, f In contrasting the then ex- 
isting great aujd increasii% population, and the accumu- 
lating wealth of the proiid inhabitants of the mighty 
Nineveh, with the utter ruin that awaited it, — the word 
of God, (before whom all the inhabitants of the eaith 
are as grasshoppers,) by Nahum was — “ Make thyself 
many as the canker-worm, make thyself many as the 
locusts. Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the 
stanjf^ heaven : The canker worm spoiletli, and flieth 
away. Thy crowned are as the locusts, and thy cap- 
tains as the great grasshoppers which camp in the 
hedges in the cold day : but when the sun riseth, they 
* Nahum i. 8. 0 ; ii. 10; iii. 17, 18^ 19. Zep]i. U. 13, 14, 1^. 
t Mar^hami Can, Chron. sec. xvii. p. COO. ed. Franeq. 1696. 
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flee away ; and their place is liot knaivn where they 
are,” or were. Whether these words implytthat even 
the site of Nineveli would in future ages be uncertain 
or unknown ; or as they rath^seem to intimate, that 
every vestige of the palaces of^ts nioiiarclis, of the 
greatness of its nobles, and of the weallli of its nume- 
rous incrchauts, would wholly disappear ; the truth of 
the prediction ciiiinot be invalidated under either in- 
terpretation. The avowed ignorance respecting Nine- 
veh, and the oblivion which passed over it, for many 
an age, conjoined with the meagreness ^f evidtocc to 
identify it still, prove that the place was long unknown 
where it stood, and that, even now, it can scarcely with 
certainty be determined. And if the only spot that 
bears its name, or that can be said to be the pllace where 
it was, be indeed the site of one of the most extensive 
of cities on which the sun ever shone, and which con- 
tinued for many centuries to bo the capital of Assyria 
— the “ principal mounds,” few in number, which 
“ show neither bricks, stones, nor other materials of 
building, but are in many places overgrown witli grass, 
and resemble the mounds left by intreiicliments and 
fortifications of ancient Romsti tsamps,” find tlic appear- 
ances of other mounds and ruins less marked than even 
these, extending foi* ten miles, and widely spread, and 
seeming to be “ the wreck of former buildings,”* show 
that Nineveh is left without one moiiuineiit of roy- 
alty, without any token whatever of its splendour or 
wealth; that their place is not known where^'tliey 
were; and that it is indeed a desolation — “empty, 
void, and waste,” its' very ruins perished, and less than 
the wreck of what it was. “ Such an utter ruin” in 

• Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia, v. ii. p. 49, 51, 62. 
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nvery view, ‘‘has been made of it; and sucli is the 
truth of Ae divine predictions.”* 

BABYLON. 

If ever there was a city that seemed to bid defiance 
to any predictions of its fall, that city was Babylon. 
It was, for a long time, the most famous city in the 
whole world.t Its walls, which wore reckoned among 
the waders the world, appeared rather like the 
biilw<a^s of nhjture than the workmanship of man.:]: 

• See Bishop Newton’s Dissertation 

*1' Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. v. cap. 26. 

X The extent of the walls of Bab\'lon is variously stated by 
Herodotus at 480 stadia, or furlongs, in circumference ; by Pliny 
and Solinus at sixty Roman miles, or of equal extent; by Strabo 
at 385 stadia ; by Diodorus Siculus, according to the slightly dif- 
ferent testimony of Ctesias and Clitarchus, both of whom visited 
Babylon, at 360 or 365 ; and to the last of these statements that 
of Quintus Cdrtius nearly corresponds, viz. 368. The difference 
of a few stadia rather confirms than disproves the general accu- 
racy of the three last of these accounts. There may have been 
an error in the text of Heebdotus of 480, instefwl of 380, which 
Pliny and Soliiuis may haVb copied. . The variation of 20 or 25 
stadia, in excess, may have been caused by the line of measure- 
ment having been the outside Df the trench, and not immediately 
of the wall. And thus the various statements may he brought 
uearl|l^ to correspond. Major Kennel, estimating ^e stadium at 
491 feet, computes the extent of the wall at 34 miles, or eight 
and'frhalf on ouch side. The opposite and contradictory state- 
ments of the height and breadth of the wall, may possibly be best 
reecncilcd on the supposition that they refer to different periods. 
Herodotus states the height to have been 200 cubits, or 300 feet, 
and the breadth 50 cubits, or 75 feet. According to Curtins, the 
height was 150 feet, and the breadth 3f; while Strabo states the 
height at 75 feet, and the breadth at 32 feet. 
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The temple of Belus, half a mile in ci»6umference and 
a furlong in height — ^the hanging gardens, which, piled 
in successive terraces, towered as high as tlie walls — 
the embankments which restrained the Euphrates — the 
hundred brazen gates — and the adjoining artificial lake 
— all display(id many of the mightiest works of mortals 
concentrated in a single spot.* Yet, while in the pleni- 
tude of its power, and, accoitliiig to tlie most accurate 
chronologers, 160 years before the. foot of an enemy 
ha.d entered it, the voice of prophecy pronounced the 
doom of the mighty and iinconqiierc^ Babyljpi. A 
succession of ages brought it gradu||)iy to tin* dust ; 
and the gradation of its fall is marked till it sink at 
last into utter desolation. At a time when nothing 
but magnificence was around Babylon the great, fallen 
Babylon was delineated ^actly as cvcjry traveller now 
describes its ruins. — And the prophecies concerning it 
may be viewed connectedly, from the period of their 
earliest to that of their latest fulfilment. 

The immense fertility of Chaldea, wl^ich retained 
also the name of Babylonia till after the Christian era,f 
corresponded, if that of any country could vie, with 
the greatness ipf Babylon. It was the most fertile re- 
gion of the whole east.J Babylonia was one vast 
plain, adorned and enriched by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, from which, and frodt the numerous canals that 
interst^cted the country from the one river to the other, 
water was distributed over the fields by manual la* 


* Herod, lib. i. c. 17^ Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. p. 20. Pliii. lib- 
V. c. 26. Quint! Cur. lib. v. c. 4. 

•f Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 713. 

t Agrurn totiiis orieiitife fcrtilissimum. Plin. /list. Nat. lib. 
V. c. 20. 
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hour and by hydraulic' machines,* giving rise, in that 
warm climate sind rich exhaustless soib to an exuber- 
ance of produce without a known parallel, over so ex- 
tensive a region, eitheir in ancient or modern times. 
Herodotus states, that he knew not how to speak of 
its wonderful fertility, which none but eye-witnesses 
would credit ; and, though writing in the language of 
Greece, itself a fertile country, he expresses his own con • 
sciousness that his description of what he actually saw 
would appear to be improbable, and to exceed belief. 
In hhi^ estimij|jKin, as well as in that of Strabo and of 
Pliny, (the tluHlIhbest ancieist authorities that can be 
given,) Babylonia was of all count ries the most fertile 
in corn, the soil never producing less, as he relates, 
than two hundred fold, an au.ount, iu Our colder re- 
gions, scarcely credible, though Strabo, the first -of an- 
cient geographers, agrees with the “ father of history” 
in recoiling that it reached even to three hundred, the 
grain, too, being of prodigious size.f After being sub- 
jected to Persia, the government of Chaldea was ac- 
counted the noblest iu the Persian Empire. J Besides 
supplying horses for military service, it maintained 
about seventeen thousatid horses for the sovereign’s use. 
And, exclusive of monthly subsidies, the supply from 
Chaldea (including perhaps Syria) for the subsistence 
of the king and of his army, amounted to a third part 
of all that was levied from the whole of the Persian 
domimons, which at that time extended from the 
Hellespont to lndia.§ Herodotus incidentally mentions 
that there were four great towns in the vicinity of 
Babylon. 

* Herod, lib. i. c. 192. f Ibid. Strubo, lib. xvi. p. 742. 

X Herod, lib. i. c, 192. § Herod, lib. i. c. 19 i. 
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Such was the “ Chaldee’s e5ccellency,” tliat it de- 
parted not on the first conquest, nor on the final ex- 
tinction of its capital, but one metropolis of Assyria 
arose after another in the land^of Chaldea, when Ba- 
bylon had ceased to be “ the glory of kingdoms.” Tlie 
celebrated city of Seleucia, whose ruins attest its former 
greatness, was founded and hnilt by Soleuciis Nicator, 
king of Assyria, one of the 'successors of Alexander 
the Great, in the year before Christ 293 , — three cen- 
turies after Jeremiah prophesied. In the first century 
of the Christian era it contained six hui^red thdhsand 
inhabitants.^ The Parthian kings traliwiferred the seat 
of empire to Ctesiphon, on the opposite bank of the 
Tigris, where they resided in winter ; and that city, 
formerly a village, became great and powerful.-l* Six 
centuries after the latest df the predictions, Chaldea 
could also boast of other great cities,^ such as Artemi- 
ta and Sitaccne, besides many towns. When invaded 
by Julian, it was, as described by Gibbon, a “ fruitful and 
pleasant country.” And at a period equally distant from 
the time of the prophets, and from the present day, in 
the seventh century, Chaldea was the scene of vast mag- 
nificence, in the reign of Chosroes. “ His favourite re- 
sidence of Artemita or Destagered, was situated be- 
yond the Tigris, about sixty miles to the north of the 
capital, (Ctesiphon.) The adjacent pastures,” in the 
words of Gibbon, “were covered with flocks and 
herds; the paradise, or park, was replenished with 
pheasants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild boars, 
and the noble game of lions and tigers, was sometimes 
turned loose for the golden pleasures of the chase. 
Nine hundred and sixty elephants were maintained for 

* Pliii, lib. V. c. 26. j* Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 743. 

\ Ibid. p. 744. 
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the use and splendour of the great king; his tents and 
baggage were carried into the field by twelve thousand 
great camels, and eiglit thousand of a smaller size; 
and the royal stables were fillml with six thousand 
mules and Jiorses. — Six thousand guards successively 
mounted before the palace gate, and the service of the 
interior apartments was performed by twelve thou* 
sand slaves. The various treasures of gold, silver, gems, 
silk, and aromatics, were deposited in an hundred sub- 
terranean vaults.”* — “ III the eighth century, the towns 
of Sldonarali, Horounieh, and Djasscrik, formed, so to 
speak, one street of twenty-eight niiles.”f — Chaldea, 
with its rich soil, and warm climate, and intersected 
by the Tigris and Euphrates, was one ^ f the last coun- 
tries in the world, of which Hie desolation could have 
been thought of by man. For to this day “ there can- 
not be a doubt, that if proper means were taken, the 
roiuitry would with ijase be brought to a high* state of 
cultivation.’’^: 

Manifold are the prophecies respecting Babylon, and 
the land of the Chaldeans ; and the long lapse of ages 
has served to confirm their fulfilment in every particu- 
lar, and to render it at last complete. The judgments 
of heaven are not casual, but sure ; they arc not arbi- 
trary, but righteous. And they were denounced against 

* Gibbon’s History, c. 46. v. iv. p. 423. 

•j* Malte-Bruji’s Geography, vol, ii. p. 11.9. lli.storical docu- 
ments are not wanting to prove tlmt tiie richness of Clmldea 
down to tlic time of the Arabian califs, was sncli as to give the 
charm of trutli (which, indeed, it is generally admitted that they 
possess) to many of the splendid dc.scriptions which abound in the 
otherwise fictitious narratives of tlie Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
ments. 

f Bombay Philosophical Transactions, v. i. p. 124. 
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the Hiibyloniaus, and the inhabitants of Chaldea, ex • 
pressly because of their idolatiy, tyranny, oppression, 
pride, covetousness, drunkenness, fals^tiood, and other 
wickedness. So debasing and brutifying ^was their 
idolatry, — or so much did they render the name of re- 
ligion subservient to their passions, — that practices tluj 
most abominable, which were universal among them, 
formed the very observance of some of their religious 
rites, of which even heathen writers cc4ild*not sj)eak 
but ill terms of indignation and abhorrence. Tliough 
enriched with a prodigality of blessingi, the glory of 
God was not regarded by the Chaldeans ; and all the 
glory of man, witli which the plain of Shinar was co- 
vered, lias become, in consequence as well as in chas- 
tisement of prevailing vices, and of continued though 
diversified crimes, the wreck, the ruin, and utter de- 
solation which the word of God (for whose word hut 
his ?) tlifts told from tlie beginning that the event would 
he. 

“ The burden of Babylon, which Isaiah tlie son ol’ 
Amos did see. — The noise of a multitude in the nioiiii- 
tains, like as of a great people ; a tiinuiltiions noise of 
the kingdoms of nations gathered together ; the Lord 
of hosts mustereth the host of the battle. They conn? 
from a far country, from the end of heaven, even the 
Lord and the weapons of his ividignation, to destroy the 
whole land.---Beho]d, the day of the Lord eonieth, 
cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the land 
de.solate ; and he shall destroy the sinners thereof out 
of it. — Babylon, tlie glory of kingdoms, tlie h(*auty of 
the Clialdei^s* excellency, shall be as when God over- 
tlirew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shidl never lie inlia- 
bited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; neither shall the Arabian })iteh tent there i 
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neillier shall the shepherds make their fold there. But 
wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their 
houses shall be fi^l of doleful creatures ; and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the 
w'ild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces.”* “ Thou 
shalt take up tliis proverb against the king of Babylon, 
and say, How hath the oppressor ceased ! the golden 
city ceased ! Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
and the noise of thy viols : the worm is spread under 
thee, and tlie wosnis cover thee. — Thou shalt be brought 
<h)wn to hell, to .the sides of the pit. Thou art cast 
out of the grave like an abominable branch — I will 
cut off from Babylon, the name, and reuinant, the son, 
and nephew, saith the Lord. 1 will also make it a pos- 
session for tlie bittern and pools of M^ater : and I will 
sweep’ it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
of hosts.”f “ Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the 
graven images of her gods, he hath broken unto the 
ground,”:}: “ Thus saith the Lord, that saith unto the 
deep, he dry ; and I will dry up thy rivers ; that saith 
of Cyrus, he is my shepherd, and shaH perforin all my 
pleasure, — and 1 will loose the loins of kings, to open 
before him the two-leaved gates ; and the gates shall 
not be shut.”§ “ Bel boweth down,” &c.|| ‘‘ Come down 
and sit in the dust,, O virgin daughter of Babylon ; sit 
on the ground, there is no throne, O daughter of the 
Chaldeans. — Sit thou silent, and get thee ijito darkness, 
O daughter of the Chaldeans : for thou shalt no more 
be called the lady of kingdoms. Thou hast said, I 


* Isa^xiii. 1, 4, 5, 9, 19-^22. 

f Isa. xir. 4, 11, 19, 22, 23. $ Ibid. xxi. 9. 

$ Ibid. xliv. 27, 2B ; xlv. 1. || xlvi. i. 
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shall be a lady for ever — Hear now this, thou that art 
given to pleasures, that dwellest carelessly, that sayost 
in thine heart, 1 am, and none else bfeides me ; I shall 
not sit as a widow, neither shall I kiiowHlie loss of 
children. But these two things shall come to thee in 
a moment, in one day, the loss of children and widow- 
hoed : they shall come upon thee in their perfection, 
for the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the great 
abundance of thine enchantments. For thou hast 
trusted in thy wickedness, &c. Therefore shall evil 
come upon thee ; thou shalt not know from whence it 
riseth ; and mischief shall come upon thee ; thou shall 
not be able to put it off ; and desolation shall come 
upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know.”* 

‘‘ I will punish the land of the Chaldeans, and will 
make it perpetual desolations. And 1 will bring upon 
that land all my words which I have pronounced 
against it, even all that is written in this book whit h 
Jeremiah hath prophesied against all the nations. For 
many nations and great kings shall serve themselves 
of them also : and 1 will recompense them according 
to their deeds, atid IScording to the works of their own 
hands.”f “ Tlie word that the Lord spake against Ba- 
bylon and against the land of the Chaldeans hy Jere- 
miah the prophet. Declare ye among the nations, and 
publish, and set np a st.andhrd ; pi^lish, and conceal 
not ; say, Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, Alenj- 
dach is broken in pieces ; her idols are confounded, 
her images are broken in pieces. For out of the north 
there cometh up a nation against her, which shall 
make her land desolate, and none shall dwell therein ; 


* Isa. xlvii. 1, 5, 7 — 11. 
+ Jerem. xxv. 12 — I t. 
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they shall remove, they shall depart, both man and 
beast.”* ^‘For, lo, I will raise and cause to come 
up .against Babylon an assembly of great nations 
from the rforth country: and they shall set them- 
selves in array against her ; and from thence she sliall 
be taken ; their arrows shall be as of a mighty ex- 
pert man ; none shall return in vain. And Chaldea 
shall be a spoil ; and all that spoil her shall be satisfied, 
saith the Lord. Behold the hindermost of the nations 
a wilderness, a dry land and a desert. Because of the 
wrath of the Lord it shall not be inhabited, but it 
shall be wholly desolate; every one that goeth by 
Babylon shall be astonished, and hiss at all her 
plagues.”t “ Her foundations are fallen, iier walls are 
thrown down ; for it is the vengeance of the Lord : 
take vengeance upon her ; as she hath done, do unto 
her. Cut off the sower from Babylon, and him that 
handleth the sickle iu the time pf harvest ; for fear of 
the oppressing sword they shall turn every one to his 
people, and they shall flee every one to his own land.”J 
— Go up against the land of Merathaim, even against 
it, and against the. inh<abitants of Sbkod ; waste and ut- 
terly destroy after them. — A sound of battle is in the 
land, and of great destruction. Plow is the hammer 
of the whole earth cut asunder and broken ! how is 
Babylon become desolation among the nations ! 1 

have laid a snare for thee and thou art also taken, O 
Babylon, and thou wast not aware : thou ait found, 
and also caught, because thou hast striven against the 
Lord. The Lord hath opened his armory, and hath 
brought forth the weapons of his indignation : for this 

• Jerem. I. 1, 9, 3. f Ibid. 9 — 13. 

t Ibid. 15, 16. 
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is the work of tto Lord Ood of hosts in the land 
of the Chaldeans. Come against her from the ut- 
most border, open her store-house^; cast her up as 
heapH, aiKl destroy her utterly, let notliing of lier be 
left.”* “ Let none thereof escape ; and the most proud 
sliall siiimhle and fall, and none sliall raise him up ; 
I will kindle a fire in his cities, and it shall devour all 
round about irnn.”'|' — “ A sword is upon the Chaldeans, 
saith the Lord, and upon the inhabitants of ISabylun, 
and upon her princes, and upon her wise men. A 
sword is upon the liars ; — a sword is upon her mighty 
men— a sword is upoq^ their horses, and upon their 
chariots, and upon all the mingled peoph* that are in 
the midst of her; — A sword is upon her treasures ; and 
they shall be robbed. A drought is upon her waters ; 
and they shall be dried up ; for it is the land of graven 
images, and they are mad upon Iheir idols. Thendbre 
the wild beasts* of tlie^desert, with the wild beasts oi 
the islands, shall dwell there, and the owls shall dwt‘11 
therein: and it shall he no more inhabited f(»rever; 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to genera- 
tion. As God overUlrcw Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
tlie neighbour cities thereof, saith the Lord; so shall 
no more man abide there, neither shall any son of man 
dwell therein. Behold, a people shall come from the 
north, and a great nation, and lai^y kings shall be 
raised up from the coasts of tlie earth. They shall 
hold the bow and the lance ; ^they are cruel, and will 
not show mercy ; their voice shall ro.ar like the st*a, 
and they shall ride on horses, every one put in array, 
like a man to the battle, against thee, O daughter of 
Babylon. — Behold he shall come ij^ like a lion from 


Jerem. 1. 21 — 26, 


t Ibid. 2‘), 32. 
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the swelling of Jordan into the habitation of the strong; 
but I will make then! suddenly run away from jher : 
and who is a chosinn man, that I may appoint over her ? 
For who is like me ? And who will appoint me the 
time ? And who is that shepherd that will stand be- 
fore me ? Therefore hear ye the counsel of the Lord, 
that he hath taken against Babylon ; and his pur- 
poses that he hath pur|ioscd against the land of the 
Chaldeans ; surely 4 lie least of the flock shall draw 
them out ; surely he shall make their habitation deso- 
late with thcm.^ — I will send unto Babylon fanners, 
that shall fan her, and shall empty her land.->The slain 
sliall fall in the land of the Chaldeans. — Babylon is 
suddenly fallen and destroyed : howl lor her ; take 
balm for her pain, if so be she may be healed. We 
would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed ; for- 
sake her, and let us, 90 every one unto his own coun- 
try ; for her judgment reacheth unto heaven, and is 
lifted lip even to the skics.t — The Lord hath raised 
up the spirit of the kings of the Medes ; for his device 
is against Babylon to destroy it, &c. — O thou that 
dwellest upon many waters, ahitndarit in treasures, 
thine end is come, and the measure of thy covetous- 
ness. The Lord of hosts luitli sworn by himself, say- 
ing, surely I will fill thee with men, as with caterpil- 
hu's ; and they s^l lift up a shout against thee.J — 
Behold 1 am against thee, O destroying* mountain, 
sailh the Lord, which destroy est all the earth ; and I 
will stretch out mine hand upon thee, and roll tliee dowm 
from the rocks, and I will make thee a burnt moun- 
tain.-- Set up a staiuhu’d in the land, blow the trumpet 
among the nation^ prepare the nations against her. 


• Jerem 1. 35—45. f Ibid. li. 2, 8, 9. J Ibid. II, 13, 14. 
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call together against her the kingdoms of Ararat, Alin- 
ni, and Aschenaz; prepsirc against her the nations, 
with the kings of the JMedes, the captail^s thereof, and 
all the rulers thereof, and all the land of his dominion. 
And the land shall tremble and sorrow ;ybr every inir^ 
pose of the Lord shall lie performed against Babylon, to 
make the land of Babylon a desolation without an inha- 
bitant. The mighty men of Babylon have forborne to 
figlit, they have remained in theif holds ; their might 
hath failed ; they became as women : they have burnt 
her dwelling-places ; her-^rbars are broken. One post 
shall run to meet another, and one mesienger to meet 
another, to show the king of Babylon that his city is 
taken at onti end ; and that the passages are stopped. 
—Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, the 
daughter of Babylon is like a threshing-floor — it is 
time to thresh her : yet a little^jbile, and the time ol‘ 
her harvest shall come :* — I will dry up her sea, and 
make her springs dry. And Babylon shall become heaps, a 
dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishinent, and an his- 
sing, without an inhabitant.— ^In their heat 1 will make 
their feasts, — that th^ may sleep a perpetual sleep, and 
not wake : — how is the praise of the whole earth sur- 
prised I how is Babylon become an astonishment among 
the nations I The sea is come upon Babylon : she is 
covered with the multitude of the waves thereof. Her 
cities are a desolation, a dry land and a wdlderiicss, a 
land wherein no man dwelietb, neither doth any son 
of man pass thereby. And I will punish Bel in Baby- 
lon ; and I will bring forth out of his mouth that whicli 
he hath swallowed up : and the nations shall not flow 
together any more unto him ; yea l)ie wall of Babylon 


* Jerem. li. 25 — 33. 
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slmll fall — A rumour shall come one year, and af- 
ter that in another year shall come a rumour, and vio- 
lence in the land, ,rulcr against ruler. Therefore, be- 
iiold, the days come that I will do judgment upon the 
graven images of Babylon : and her whole land sliall 
be confounded, and all her slain shall fall in the midst 
of her, &c.* And I will make drunk her princes, and 
her wise imm, her captains, and her rulers, and mighty 
men : and they shall sleep a perpetual sleep, and not 
wake, saitli the King, whose name is the Lord of hosts. 
Thus saith the Lord of host%. the broad walls of Baby- 
lon shall be utterly broken, and her high gates shall 
be burned with fire; and the people shall labour in 
vain, and the folk in the lire, and they siiall be weary. 
— And it shall be when thou hast made an end of read- 
ing this book, that thou shalt bind a stone to it, and 
cast it into the midst Euphrates : And thou shalt 
say, thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from 
ihe evil that I will bring upon her.t 

The enemies who were t.> besiege Babylon — the 
cowardice of the Babylonians — the nifinner in which 
the city was taken, and all the remacrkable circumstances 
of the siege, were foretold and described by the pro- 
phets as the facts are related by ancient historians. 

Go up^ O JElaw, (or Persia,) besiege, O Media, 
The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the 
Medes, for his device is against JBahylon to destroy it. 
The kings of Persia and. Media, prompted by a com- 
mon interest, freely entered into a league against Ba- 
bylon, and with one accord entrusted the command of 
their united armies to Cyrus, J the relative and even- 

» Jerem. li. 3G, 37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47. 

f Ibid. 57, 58, C3, 54. 

Xeiiopli. Cyrop. lib. i. p. 53. £d. Hutch. Glas. 1821. 
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tually the successor of them both. — But the taking of 
Babylon was not reserved for these kingdoms alone ; 
other nations had to \ii>. prepared against her. 

Set itp a standard in the land ; biota the* trumpet 
among the nations^ prepare the nations against her^ call 
together against her the kingdoms of Ararat^ Minnie and 
Asehenaz ; Zo, / will raise and came to come up against 
Babylon an assembly of great nations from the north 
country i S)'c. Cyrus subdued the Arinenians, who luul 
revolted against IMedia, spared their king, bound them 
over anew to their ullegi^ice, by kindness rather than 
by force, and incorporated their army <||ith his ou ii. 
He adopted the ftlyrcaniaiis who had rebelled against 
Babylon, as allies and confederates, with the Medcs 
and Persiaiis.f He conquered the united forces of the 
Babylonian's and Lydians, took Sardis, with Creesus 
and all his wealth, spared his lj|j||^ after he was at the 
stake, restored to hint his family and his household, 
received him hito the number of his counsellors and 
friends, and thus prepared the Lydians, over whom he 
reigned, and who were formerly combined with Baby- 
lon, for coming up against it.X lie overthrew also the 
Phrygians and (hippii/locians, and added their armies in 
like manner to his accumulating forces.^ And by 
successive alliances and concpicsts, by proclaiming li- 
berty to the slaves, by a humane policy, consummate 
skill, a pure and noble disinterestedness, and a bound- 
less generosity, he ch<aiiged, within the space of twenty 
years, a confederacy wdiich the king of Babylon Inid 
raised up against the Medes and Persians, whose juiic- 

♦ Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. iii. p. 15(). 

t Ibid. 1. iv. p. 215, 217. 

I Ibid. ]. ii. p. 40B~41G. 

§ Ibid. L iv. p. 427, 428, 
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tion he feared, into a confederacy even of the same na- 
tions against Babylon itself, — and thus a standard was 
set up against Babylon iti many a land, kingdoms were 
summoned, prepared, and gathered together against her ; 
and an assembly of great nations from the north, — in- 
cluding Ararat and Minni, or the greater and lessee 
Armenia, and Aschenaz, or according to Bochart, 
Phrygia,— tt’crc raised up, and caused to come against 
Babylon, Without their aid, and before they were 
subjected to his authority, he had attempted in vain to 
conquer Babylon; but whence had prepared ahd ga- 
thered them toother, it was taken, though by artifice 
more than by power. ^ 

They shall hold the boio and. the lance — they shall 
ride upon horses — let the archer bend his pow — all ye 
that bend the bow, shoot at her. They rode v/pon horses. 
Forty thousand PersiSli horsemen wore armed from 
among thejiations which Cyrus subdue^; many horses 
of the captives were besides distributed among all the 
tallies. And Cyrus came up against Babylon with a 
great iiiidtitude of horse f and also with a great mul- 
titude of archers and javelin-menf — that held the bow 
and the lance. 

No sooner had Cyrus reached Babylon, with the 
nations which he had prepared, and gathered against 
her, than in the hope of discovering some point not 
utterly impregnable, accompanied by his chief officers 
and friends, he rode around tiic walls, and examined 
them on every side, after having for that purpose sta- 
tioned his whole army round the city.J They camped 
against it round about. They put themselves in array 
against Babylon round about, 

* Xenopli. Cyrop. p. 428. f Ibid. p. 429. J Ibid. 
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Frustrated in the attempt to discover, tliroiiglioiit 
the whole circumference, a single assailable point, and 
finding that it was not possible, by any attack, to make 
himself master of walls so strong and so high, and 
fearing that his army would be exposed to the assault 
of the Babylonians by a too extended and coiisequeully 
'weakened line, — Cyrus standing in the middle of Ids 
army gave orders that the heavy armed men should 
move, ill opposite directions, from each extremity to- 
Avards the centre ; and the horse and light armed men 
being fiearer and advancing first, and ' the phalanx be- 
ing redoubled and closed up, the brav^t troops thus 
occupied alike tli^front and the rear, and the less ef- 
fective were stationed in the middle.* Such a disposi- 
tion of the army, in the estimation of Xenophon, him- 
self a most skilful general, Avas well adapted both for 
fighting and preventing flight^ while the Christian, 
judging differ^ntlly of their successive movements, may 
here see the fulfilment of one prediction after another. 
For as in this manner, “ they stood facing the Avails," 
ill regular order and not as a disorderly and umlisci- 
plincd host, though composed of various nations, fluji 
set themseh'cs in array against Hahylon^ — every man 
put in array, 

A trench Avas dug round the city — toAvers Averc 
erected — Babylon Avas besieged — the army Avas diviih^l 
into twelve parts, that each, monthly by turn, might 
keep Avatcli throughout the year;t — and though the 
orders were gi\"en by Cyrus, the command of the Lord 
of Hosts w'as unconsciously obeyed — let none^ tJtcrcof 
escape. 

The mighty men of Babylon have forborne to fgbt. 


Xciioph. Cyrop. p. 430, 


t Ibid. p. 430—131. 
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They have remained in their holds ; their might hath 
failed^ they became as women. Babylon had been the 
hammer of the whole eai*th, by which nations were 
broken in pieces, and kingdoms destroyed. Its mighty 
men carried tlie terror of their arms to distant regions 
and led nations captive. But they were dismayed^ ac- 
cording to the word of the God of Israel, whenever the 
nations which he had stirred up against them stood in 
array before tlieir walls. Their timidity, so clearly 
predicted, was the express complaint and accusation of 
their enemies, who ui vain attempted to provoke them 
to the contesttf4»> Cyrus challenged their monarch to 
single combat, but also in vain ;* fonu^ hands of the 
king of Babylon tvaxed feeble. Courage had departed 
from both prince and people ; and none attempted to 
save their country from spoliatiou, or to cliase the as- 
sailants from their gates. They sallied not forth 
against tlie invaders and besiegers, nor did they at- 
tempt to disjoin and disperse them, even" when drawn 
all around their walls and comparatively weak along 
the extended line. Every gate was still shut ; and 
they remained in their holds. Being as unable to rouse 
their courage, even by a close blockade, and to bring 
them to the field, as to scale or break down any por- 
tion of their stupendous walls or to force their gates 
of solid brass, Cyrus reasoned that the greater that was 
their number, the more easily would they be starved 
into surrender, and yield to famine, since they would 
not contend with arms nor come forth to fight. And 
hence arose for the space of two years, his only hope 
of evcn|||al success. So dispirited became its people, 
that^abylon, which had made the world as a wilder- 


Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. v. p. 290. 
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ness, was long unresistingly a belejigiicred town. But, 
possessed of many fertile fields and of provisions for 
twenty years, which in their timid caution they luul 
plentifully stored, they derided Cyrus from tlieir im- 
pregnable walls within wliich they remaincfl.* Tlioir 
profligtacy, their wickedness and false confidence wen* 
unabated ; they continued to live carelessly in pleasures, 
but their might did not return : and Babylon the great, 
unlike to many a small fortress and unwalled town, 
made not one effort to regain its freedom or to be rid 
of the foe. ^ 

Much time having been lost, and nof>rogress having 
been made in tllBF si<?ge, the anxiety of Cyrus was 
strongly excited, and he was reduced to great perplex- 
ity, when at last it was suggested and immediately de- 
termined oh, to turn the course of the Euphrates. But 
the task was not an easy one. The river was a quarter 
of a mile broad, and twelve feet deep, and in the opi- 
nion of one of the counsellors of Cyrus, the city was 
stronger by the river than by its walls. Diligent and 
laborious preparation wsis tna<le for tin* execution uf 
the scheme, yet so as to deceive the Babylonians. And 
the gpreat trench, ostensibly formed for the purpose of 
blockade, which for the time it effectually secured, wa-^ 
dug around the walls on every side, in order to drain 
the Euphrates, and to l^ve its channel a straight pas- 
sage into the city, through the midst of which it flowed. 
But, in the. words of Herodotus, “ if the besieged had 
either been aware of the designs of Cyrus, or liad dis- 
covered the project before its actual accomplishment, 
they might have effected the total dcstructioii^of their 
troops. They had only to secure the little gates ^hich 

* Xenoph.' Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 43i. Ilcrod. 1, i. c. 190. 
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led If) tlio rivor, and to man the emijankrnent oneitlier 
side, arifl they mii^lit liavc enclosed the Persians as in 
a net from whicli they could iiever have escaped.”^ 
Gnardinjj;- as mncdi as possibly they could against such 
a <;ataslroph(s (Jyrns ])iirpf>sely chose, for the execu- 
tion of his plan, the time of a great anniial Bahylonish 
festival, during which, according to their practice, “the 
Babylonians drank and revelled the whole night. ” 
And while the unconscious and reckless citizens “ were 
cngagful in dancing and merriinent,” the river was sud- 
dfudy turinul into the lake, the trench and tlui canals ; 
and the watcJifnl Persians, hotli f"»ot ||nd horse, so soon 
as th(‘ subsiding of the water ])ermiU(»d, Ljjtered by its 
chanind, and were follow'ed by Jhe allies in array, on 
the f/ry part of (ho river.t “7 will dry vp ihy sea^ 
and make thy sprinys dry. That saith to the deep he 
drip T will dry up thy rivers. 

“ One detachment was placed where the rivor first 
fMiters the c>ity, and another where it leaves it.’ i And 
one post did run to meet another^ and one messenyer to 
imel another y to show the hiny of liahylon that his city is 
taken at the end, and that the passayes dre shut, “ They 
were taken,” says Herodotus, “by surprise; and such 
is the extent of the city, that, as the inhabitants them- 
selves affirm, they who lived in the extremities were 
made prisoners before any alarm was communicated 
to the centre of the j)lace,”§ where the palace stood. 
Not a gate of (he city wall was opened ; not a brick of 
it had fallen. But a snare was laid for Babylon — it 
teas take^ and it was not aware ; it was found and also 
cauyht^ for it had sinned against the Lord, JIoio is the 

• IIcTod. Iil». i. c. 191. 

f Herod, ibid. Xenopb. Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 434 — 437- 

X Herod, lib. i. 191. § Ibid. 
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praise of the whole earth surprised! For thou hast 
trusted in thy wickedness^ and thy wisdo7n^ and thy hioxc- 
ledge, it hath pei'v&rtedjthee, therefore shall evil come itpon 
thee, and thou shalt not know from whence it riseth, axid 
mischief shall come upon thee, axid thou shalt not he able 
to pul it off, S^'c, — None shall save thee. 

hi their heat I will xnahe their feasts, and I will make 
them drunken, that they xnny rejoice and sleep a perpetual 
sleep and not wake, saidi the Lord, I will bring them 
down like lambs to the slaughter, S^c. 1 will make drunken 
her princes, and her wise men, her captains axid her 
rulers, and her mighty men, and they shall sleep a per- 
petual sleep, S^c, Cyrus, as the night drew on, stimu- 
lated his assembled troops to enter the city, because in 
that night of general revel within the walls, many of 
them were asleep, many drunk, and confusion univer- 
sally prevailed. On passing, without obstruction or 
hinderance, into the city, the Persians, slaying some, 
putting others to flight, and joining with the fevellers 
as if slaughter had been merriment, hastened by th(^ 
shortest way to the palace, and reached it ere yet a 
messenger had tbld the king that his city was taken. 
The gates of the palace, which was strongly fortified, 
were shut. The guards stationed before them, were 
drinking beside a blazing light, when the Persians 
rushed impetuously upon them. The louder and al- 
tered clamour, no longer joyous, caught the* ear of tlu^ 
inmates of the palace, and the bright light showed them 
the work of destruction, without revealing its cause. 
And not aware of the presence of an enemy in the 
midst of Babylon, the king himself (who, as every Chris- 
tian knows, had been roused from his revelry by tin? 
hand writing on the WJill,) excited by the warlike tu- 
mult at the gates, commanded those within to examine 
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from whence it arose ; and according to the same word, 
by whicli the gates (leading from the river to the city) 
were not shut, the loins of kings were loosed to opkn be^ 
fore Cyrus the two-leaved gates. At the first sight of 
the opened gates of ilie palace of Babylon, the eager 
Persians sprangiii. Theking of Babylon heard the report 
of them — anguish took hold of him , — he and all who were 
about him perished : God bad numbered his kingdom 
and fiiiislunl it : it was divided, and given to the Medes 
and Persians ; tlie lives of the Babylonian princes, and 
lords, and rulers, and captains, closed with that night’s 
festival: tlie drunken slept a perpetual sleep, and did 
not wake.'^ 

Her young men shall fall in the streets, and all 
her men ef war shall he cut off in that day, Cyrus sent 
troops of horse throughout the streets, with orders to 
slay all who were found tlu*re. — And he commanded 
proclamation to be made, in the Syrian language, that 
all wHo were in the houses should remain within ; 
and tliat, if any one were found abrofid, he should be 
killed. These orders were obeyed.f They shall loan- 
der every man to his quarter, 

I will Jill thee with men as with caterpillars* Not 
only did the Persian army enter with ease as cater- 
pillars, tog(^ther with all the nations that had come up 
against Bal)ylon, but they seemed also as numerous. 
Cyrus, after the ( aptiire of the city, made great dis- 
play of his cavalry in the presence of the Babylonians, 
and in the midst of Babylon. Four thousand guards 
stood before the palace gjites, and two thousand on 
each side. These advanced as Cyrus approached ; two 

• Ilcrod. lib. i. c. 191. Xeu. Cyr. 1. vii. p, 434, 439. 

f Ibid. p. 439. 
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thousand spearmen followed them. These were sue- 
cecded by four square masses of Persian cavalry? each 
consisting of ten thousand men : jiiid to these again 
were added, in their order, the Median, Armenian, 
Hyrcanian, Cadiician, and Sacian Iiorseinen, — all, as 
before, riding upon horses^ enery man in array ^ — witli 
lines of chariots, four abreast, concluding the train vS 
the numerous hosts.* — Cyrus afterwards reviewed, at 
Babylon, the whole of his army, consisting of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand horse, two thousand elia- 
riots, and six hundred thousand i'oot.t iLthylon, 
which was taken ^dien not aware, and witliin whose' 
walls no enemy, except a captive, had been ever se(*n, 
was also jilled with men as with vaterpillarSy as if tliere 
had not been a wall around it. — The Scriptures do run 
relate the manner in which Babylon was taktm, }ior do 
they ever allude to the exact fulfilment of the j)roph(!- 
cies. But there is, in every particular, a strict coin- 
cidence between the predictions of the prophfts and 
the historical naiTatives, both of Herodotus and Xein>- 
phon. 

On taking Babylon suddenly, and by surprise, (Jy- 
rus, as had been literally prophesied conc(‘riiing him. 
and as the sign by which it was to be known that tin* 
Lord had called him by his name (Isa. xlv. 1 — 4,:J:) — 
became immediately possessed of the most secr(*t trea- 
sures of Babylon. No enemy had ever dared to rise 
up against that great city. To take it, schemed not a 
work for man to attempt ; but it became the easy prf*y 

* Xen. Cyr. I. viii. pp, 494, 495. + Ibid. p. 

t Isaiah proj)hesied above one liundred and sixty yeais before* 
the taking of Babylon, two liundred and fifty bi'fon* 

Herodotus, and nearly three hundred niid fifty before Xeno- 
phon. 
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of liiiii vvlio was called the servant of the Lord, And 
as at this (lay, — from the perfect representation given by 
the prophets, of every feature of iallen Babylon, now 
at last utterly desojate, — men may know that God is 
the Jjord, seeing that ail who have visited and describe 
it, show tliat the predicted judgments against it have 
been litcn’ally fulfilled ; so at that time, Cyrus — who, 
for two years, could oidy look on the outer side of the 
(;utcr wall of Babylon, and who liad begun to despair 
of leouciiig it by famine, — was to know by the trea- 
s’fres of diirhiiessy and hidden riches of secret places be- 
iiff/ f/iccn info his hand^ that the Lord^ which had called 
him hij his name, toas the God of Israel, And when the 
appointed time had come, that the power of their op- 
prijssor was to be broken, Babylon was taken ; and 
when the similarly prescribed period of the captivity 
of the Jews, for whoso sake he was called, had expired, 
Cyrus was tlieir deliverer. 

yViWA* snifh the Lord to his anointed, to Cifrns, whose 
rifjhthand I have Itolden, to suuouk nations before 
him, Cyrus, commencing his career with a small 
army of Persians, not only succeeded to the kingdom 
of t)n> Afedc’s and Persians, first united under him, but 
tin? Hyreanians yielded also voluntarily to his autho- 
rity. lie subdued the Syrians, Assyrians, Arabs, 
(’appadociaiis, lloth Phrygias, the Lydians, Carians, 
Phenicians, and Babylonians. Ho governed the Bac- 
iriaus, Indians, and Cilicians, and also the Sacians, 
Paphlagoiiiaus and Mariandininns, and other nations. 
He likewise reduced to his authority the Greeks tliat 
were in Asia, and the Cyprians and Egyptians.* Mu- 
tions were thus subdued before him. 


* Xeri. Cyr. lib. i. p. 45. 
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I vnll stir up the Medes against them^ which shall 
not regard silver ; and as for gold they shall not delight 
in it. He who was called the anointed of the Lord 
was free from covetousness. His character is drawn 
by Xenophon, (who states that he excelled all other 
kings,) as the model of a wise and generous prince. 
The liberality of Cyrus was more noble than the mere 
possession of immensity of wealth, though including 
both the riches of Croesus and the treasures of Babylon. 
He reckoned that his riches belonged not any more to 
himself than to his friends.* And he made as well as 
pronounced it his object to use and not to hoard his 
wealth, and to apply it to the reward of his servants, 
and in relief of their wants. So little did he regard 
silver or delight in goldy that Croesus told him that, by 
his liberality, he would make himself poor, instead of 
storing up vast treasures to himself. The Medes pos- 
sessed, in this respect, the spirit of their chief, of 
which an instance, recorded by Xenophon, is too strik- 
ing and appropriate to be passed over.f When Co- 
bryas, an Assyrian governor, whose son the king of 
Babylon had slsj^in, hospitably entertained him and his 
army; Cyrus appealed to the chiefs of the Medes and 
Hyreanians, and to the noblest and most honourable of 
the Persians, whet^ier, giving first what was due unto 
the gods, and leaving to the rest of^the army their 
portion, they would not overmatch his generosity by 
ceding to him their whole share of the first and plenti- 
ful booty, which they had won from the land of Baby- 
lon. Loudly applauding the proposal, they immedi- 
ately and unanimously consented; and one of^hem 
said : Cobryas may have thought us poor, because 


**Xen. Cyr. lib. viii. p. 516. f lb. lib. viii. p. 48?. 
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\vc came not loaded with golden coins,* and drink not 
out of golden cups ; but by this he will know, that men 
can be generous even without gold.'’t — As for gold they 
did not delight in it. 

Cobryas, it may be presumed, was stirred up and 
prepared, by gratitude on the one hand, as well as by 
revenge on the other, to go up against Babylon. And, 
it may be mentioned, he was afterwards the first to lead 
the way to the palace ; and — for, though a great deep, 
the judgments of God are altogether righteous, — his 
hand was among those who slew the murderer of his son. 

None shall return in vain. The walls of Ba- 
bylon were incomparably the loftiest and the strongest 
ever built by man. They were constructed of such 
stupendous size and strength, on very purpose that no 
possibility might exist of Babylon ever being taken. 
And, if ever confidence in bulwarks could not have 
been misplaced, it was when the citizens and soldiery 
of Babylon, who feai*ed to encounter their enemies in 
the field — in perfect assurance of their safety and be- 
yond the reach of the Parthian arrow, scoffed from 
the summit of their impregnable walls the hosts which 
encompassed them. But though the proud boast of 
a city so defended, and which had never been taken, — 
that it would stand for ever ^ — seemed scarcely pre- 
sumptuous ; yet, subsequently to the delivery of the 
prophecies concerning it, Babylon was not only repeat- 
edly taken, but was never once besieged in vain. Cy- 
rus, indeed, departed, after he first appeared before 
its walls, but he went to prepare and gather together 
the nations against it. And he did not return in vain. 
But this prediction, as it is applicable also to all others, 


• Paries. 
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is true, nut of him only, but also of all whu, in after 
ages, came up against Babylon. It fell before every 
hand that was raised against it ; yet its greatness did 
not depart, nor was its glory obscured in a day. Cy- 
rus was not its destroyer ; but he sought, by wise in- 
stitutions, to perpetuate its pre-einineiice among the 
nations. He left it to his siieeessor in ail its strength 
and magnificence, llebelling against Darius, tlu^ Ba- 
hyloniaiis made preparations for a siege, and bade <le- 
liance to the whole power of the Persian einpire. 
Fully resolved not to yield, and that famine might ne- 
ver reduce them to submission, they adoptcid the most 
dc*s[)erate and barbarous resolution, of putting every 
woman in the city to death, with the exception of tlieir 
mothers, and one female, the best btdoved in every 
f.iiiiily, to bake their bread. All the rest were assetn- 
hied lofjether and strangled,^ 2'hesc two tldmjs shall 
ajiue ifjjOH thee in a niomejit, m one day^ the loss of chil- 
dren and widowhood^ they shall come upon thee in their 
perfection, for the multitnde of thy sorceries^ and for the 
(jreat abundance of thine enchantments • For thou hast 
trusted in thy wickedness, Sfc, They did come upon 
them in their perfection, wlniii their wives and chil- 
dren were stranded by their own bands ; and so sud- 
denly, as before, in a monrnit, in one day, did these 
thinys come upon them, that the victims were assem- 
bled for the sacrifice ; so general was the instant wi- 
doiohood, that fifty tliousand women were afterwards 
taken, in proportionate numbers, from the different 
neighbouring provinces of the empire, to replace those 
who bad been slain ; and the very reservation of their 
motliers multiplied tlie lamentations for the loss of 


* licrod. 1 iii. u. 150. Tom. iii. 160, ed. Fo!!l. 
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children. But. trust in their loickcdness brought tlieni 
iio siiftjty. • For, while they were thus instrumentiil in 
the infliction of one grievous ] udgment, for which sncli 
niurclerers were ripe ; their iniquity was not thereby 
lessened, and therefore, at however great a price, they 
procured not any security against another judgment, 
whicli also had been denounced against Babylon for its 
wickedness. They tleemed themsedves absolutely se- 
cure against famine and against assault. The artifice 
of Cyrus could not again be a snare ; and an atteni[)t 
to renew it was, along with every other, entirely frus- 
trated. iiut still it was not hi vain that Darius be- 
sieged Babylon. 

in the twentieth month of tlie siege a single Per- 
sian, wliose body was covered over with the marks of 
stripes and witli blood, and who&e nose and ears had 
been iiewJy cut olf, prtvsented himself at one of the 
gates of JJabyloii, — a helpless object of pity, and, if 
not a great criminal indeed, the obvious victim of 
wanton and savage cruelty. lie liad fled, or escaped, 
from the camp of tlie enemy. But he was not a com- 
mon deserter, such as they might not have admitted 
within their walls, — but it was Zophyrus, who was well 
known as one of the chief noldes Persia. He re- 
presented to the Babyloniar.s, that, not fur any crime, 
but for the honest advice which he had given to Da- 
rius to raise the siege, as the taking of the chy i^ccni- 
ed to all inipossizde ; the enraged tyrant (hi-i pride 
wounded, or iiis f(?ars perhaps awakened, that Jiis 
army would be discouraged by such counsel,) had in- 
flicted upon him the severest cruelties, caused him to 
be mutilated as they saw, and to be scourged, of whicli 
his whole hotly bore the marks ; — to mie of his proud 
spirit and high rank, disgrace was worse than suifeiv 
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ing ; and he came to join the revolters, his soul burn- 
ing for vengeance against their common tyrant. And 
now/’ addressing them, he said, 1 come for the great- 
est good to you, for the 'greatest evil to Darius, to his 
army, and to the Persians. The injuries which I have 
suffered shall not be unrevenged, for I know, and will 
disclose all his designs.” 

On such proofs, and cheered by such hopes, the 
Babylonians did not doubt the sincerity of Zophyrus, 
nor his devotion to their cause, identified as it clearly 
seemed, with the only hope of revenge against the 
cruel author of his wrongs, towards whom they could 
not conceive but that he would cherish an inflexible 
hatred. He sought but to fight against their enemies. 
At his request, they gladly and unhesitatingly entrust- 
ed him with a military command. Forgiveness of 
injuries was not then reckoned a virtue, — which it is 
too seldom practically accounted even in a Christian 
land ; and vengeance, still called honour, sleeps not in 
an unforgiving breast. Zophyrus soon satisfied the 
Babylonians that his wrongs would not long be una- 
venged. To their delight, having watched the first 
opportunity, he sallied forth from the gates of Semira- 
mis, on the tenth day after his entrance into the city, 
and falling suddenly on a thousand of the enemy, slew 
them every one. After an interval of only seven 
days, twice that number were, in like manner, slain, 
near to the Ninian gates. The men of Babylon were 
animated with new vigour and new hopes ; and the 
praise of Zophyrus was on every tongue. He received 
a higher command. But the Persians, seemingly 
more wary, were nowhere open to attack for the space 
of twenty days. On the expiry of that period, how- 
ever, Zophyrus, by a noted exploit, again proved him- 
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self worthy of still greater authority, by leading out 
his troops from the Chaldean gates, and killing, in one 
spot, four tliousand men. In reward for sucli services, 
and such tried fidelity, skill, and courage, as none, 
they thought, could be more worthy^ of the honour and 
of the trust, they not only raised him to the chief com- 
insind of their army, but appointed him to the dignified 
and most responsible office in Babylon, which it wiis 
liis aim to attain, that of (TSi^opv?icc^) guardian of their 
walls.’^ 

Darius, as if to be secure against the continued re- 
petition of such desultory carnage of his troops, ad- 
vanced with all his army to the walls. They were 
manned to repel the asstaiilt. But the treachery of 
Zophyrus, however incredible, and unknown and un- 
suspected, alike by the Babylonians and the Persians, 
became immediately apparent. Entrusted as he was, 
in virtue of his office, with the gates of the city, no 
sooner had the enemy approached, and the armed 
citizens ascended the wall, than he opened the Belidian 
and the Cissian gates, close to which the choicest Per- 
sian troops were stationecLf The whole scheme was 
a preconcerted snare, known only to Darius and Zo- 
phyrus, and invented solely by the latter, the mutila- 
tion of whose body was his own voluntary act. To 
the glory of the deed were added the greatest gifts 
and honours, and the governorship of Babylon with- 
out tribute, for his reward. The numbers of the dif- 
ferent detachments of the Persian troops who fell, 
their positions, and the precise time of their successive 
advancements, had all been resolved on and arranged. 

* Herod, c 152—157, p. 166—173. 

+ Ib. c. 158, 159. 
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And Darins as freely sacrifiod the lives of seven 
sand men, as Znpliyrns had inflicted incurable wounds 
upon liiins(df. “ Tims,** says Herodotus, “ was Baby- 
lon a sccr>i;d time taken.** And thus was the word ot* 
God, — from whom nothing, past, present, or future, 
can be hid, — a second time fulfilled against Babylon — 
none s/tall return in vain, 

Babylon was a third time taken by Alexander tlu^ 
Great. Alazreus, the Persian general, surrendered 
the city into Ids hands, and he entered it with his 
army drawn up as if they were inarching to battle.*’* 
.Again was it JiUcd tvilh men — and literally was (ivery 
man put in arriti;^ liJu; a inan to the battle. TIio siegi; 
of so fortified a cityf would liave been a work of great 
difficulty and labour, even to the conf|ueror of Asia. 
But the inljabiiants eagerly flocked upon the walls to 
see their new king, and exchanged, without a struggle, 
tin* Per>ian for the Macedonian yoke. — Babylon was 
ai'terwards successively taken by Antigonus, by De- 
metrius, by Anlioclms the Great and hy the Parthians. 
But wiiatever king or nation came nj) against it, xom*: 
returned in rain. 

Each step in tlie progress of the decline of Bahylon 
was the accomplishment of a prophecy. Coiupicred, 
for the first tiine,:[: hy Cyrus, it was afterwards reduced 
from au imperial to a tributary city. Come down and sit 
In the dust, O virgin daughter of Bahylon : sit on the 
ground, thence is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans , — 
After the Babylonians rebelled against Darins, tin* walls 
were reduced in height, and all the gates destroyed.^ 

* Qiijulrato ap^mine, quod i'jsc duci.‘l)a{, edni hi acirrn i/.v//, 
iiigrcdi MIPS jubet. Quin* Cur. lih.v. e. I’. 

•j-* — tani muiiila* urbis. Ib. 

j: li!j. i. 101. Iluroib li!). iii. c l.'i /. 
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1 ha wall of Uah'jhm shall fall^ liar walls thrown down. 
— Xiirxcs, aft(?r his ignoniinoiis ri*troat from Grecco, 
riilod the temples of Babylon,^ the golden images alone 
ill which were estimated at L.20,000,000, Iiesides 
Ireasiircs of vast amount. I vnll punish Dal in Jhi - 
bfjlon^ and I will bring forth out of his mouth that 
which ha has swallowed up ; / will do judgment upon 
the. graven images of JJabglon.f — Ahjxander tlie Great 
attinnpted to restore it to its former glory, and designed 
to make it the metropolis of an universal empire. Bat 
while the building of the temple of Belus, and the re- 
[»avation of tlui embankments of the Euphrates, were 
aciually carrying on, the conqueror of the world died, 
at the commeiu einent of this his last undertaking, in 
t!ie height of Ids power, and in the flower of his age.$ 
7)d{(} balm for her paiuy if so be that she mag be healed. 
We wouM have healed Dabgloit^ but she is not healed.^ 
— The nidghhonring city of Seleacia, which was built 
with that intent, was the chief cause of tiie decline of 
Babylon as a city, and drained it of great part of its 
popidation.|| And at a later period, or ahont ISO years 
before the birtl; of lliriht. Humerus, a Parthian gover- 
nor, who was liotoil as excelling all tyrants in cruelty, 
exercised great severities on the Babylonians, and liav- 
ing hnrned the forum and some of the temples, and de- 
stroyed tlie fair<*st parts of the city, reduced many of 
the iidiabitaiits to slavery on the slightest pretexts, and 
caused them, together Mdth all their lionseliulds, to bo 


* IIciou. lil). i. c. 181?. Arriciu. ilc Expeditiono Alex. lib. vii. 
r. 17, cited by liisliop Newton, 
t Jcr. li. 14, 1.7, 52. 

X Arrian, lib. vii. c. 17. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 738. 

^ .Jer. li. 8, 9. [| Pliii. Hist. Nut. lib. v. c. 20. 
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sent into Media * They shall remove^ they shall depart^ 
hath man and beasts 

The “golden city” thus gradually verged, for cen- 
turies, towards poverty and desolation. — Notwithstand- 
ing that Cyrus resided chiefly at Babylon, and sought 
to reform the government and remodel the manners of 
the Babylonians, the succeeding kings of Persia pre- 
ferred, as the seat of empire, Susa, Persepolis, or Ec- 
* batana, situated in their own country : and in like 
manner the successors of Alexander did not attempt to 
complete his purpose of restoring Babylon to its pre- 
eminence and glory ; but, after the subdivision of his 
mighty empire, the very kings of Assyria, during their 
temporary residence even in Chaldea, deserted Baby- 
lon, and dwelt in Seleucia. And thus the foreign in- 
habitants, first Persians, and afterwards Greeks, imitat- 
ing their sovereigns by deserting Babylon, acted as if 
they verily had said, — Forsake her, and let us go every 
man unto his ovm country ; for her judgment is reached 
unto hmven, and is lifted up even to the skies. 

. But kindred judgments — the issue of common crimes 
— rested on the land of Chaldea, as well as on its 
doomed metropolis ; and the tracing of their fulfilment 
may best lead to the view of tl^ utter desolation of 
fallen Babylon. 

They come from a far country, from the end of the 
eardi to destroy the whole land. Many nations and 
great kings shall serve themselves of thee also, 8^c. The 
Persians, the Maceiibnians, the Parthians, the Romans, 
the Saracens, and the Turks, are the chief of the many 


* Diod. Siculi fragmentum, apud Valesium. Vide Vitrin. com. 
in lesaiam, cap. 13, p. 420, 421. 
f Jer. ]. 3. 
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nations who have unscrupulously and unsparingly 
served themselves of the land of the Chaldeans ; and 
Cyrus and Darius, kings of Persia; Alexander the 
Great; and Selcucus, king of Assyria; Demetrius, and 
Antiochus the Great; Trajjin, Severus, Julian, and 
Heraclius, emperors of Rome ; the victorious Omar, 
the successor of Mahomet ; — llolagou, and Tamerlane, 
are great kings who successively subdued or desolated 
Chaldea, or exacted from it tribute to such an extent^ 
as scarcely any other country ever paid to a single 
conqueror. And — though the names of some of these 
nations were unknown to the Babylonians, and un- 
heard of in the world at the time of the prophecy- 
most of these many nations and great kings need now 
but to be named, to show that, in local relation to 
Chaldea, they came from the utmost border — from the 
coasts of the earth, 

TJi^y are cuukl both in angkk and fierce torath to lay 
the land desolate, &c. The Persians vied with the 
Parthians in cruelty and fierceness aganst resisting and 
against subjugating enemies. Three thousand Baby- 
lonians were at once impaled by order of Darius. Con- 
quest was the object, and kindness was not in the na- 
ture of the Macedonia^ conquerors of Babylon. The 
possession of Chaldea was contested between Antigo- 
nus and Seleuciis, and ruler rose against ruler. After 
its long subjection to the Seleucidse, the proverbially 
cruel Paij^iians held Babylonia in bondage- In the 
second century of the Christian era^^tho Romans, com- 
ing from afar^ still maintained the character of the 
cruel and fierce desolators of Chaldea, and were thus 
the unconscious instruments of the fulfilment of other 
prophecies. Under the reign of Marcus, the Roman 
generals penetrated as far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 
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They wore n'ceivod as friends by the Gr(?ok colony; 
they attacked as enemies tlie seat of the Parthian 
kiiif^s ; yet both cities experienced the same treatment. 
The sack and coiifla^ratioii <»F Sehmcia, w'dh the nuts- 
mcm of three hundred thoumnd of the inJifd/itants^ tar- 
nished the glory of the iloman triiimph. Selencia 
sunk under tJie fatal bl<)\v ; Imt Gte.iphori, in abont 
thirty-three years, liad sulhciently recovered its strength 
to maintain an obstinate siege against the emperor Se- 
veriis. Ctesiphon was thrice besieged, and thrice tak- 
en by the predecessors of Julian.”’^ And when at- 
tacked by Julian, the anger of that Roman Emperor 
and that of liis army was not moderated, nor their 
cruelly abated, by tlie eifcctual resistance of the citi- 
zens of Ctesiphon against sixty thousaml bt^siegers. 
“ The fields of Assyria were devoted by Jnlian to the 
calamities of war ; Jind the philoso[)lier n‘tai luted on 
a guiltless people, tlie acts of rapine and cruelty ^ which 
had been committed by their haughty master in tlie 
Koman provinces. The Persians beheld from the walls 
of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent coiintry.'*f 
VVitli such violence did he wreak his vengeance on the 
inhulntanisof ChatdeaiXvMXnAvJieree wrath was conjoin- 
ed with the cruelty of their enemies to lay the land deso- 
late. ** Tlie extensive region that lies between tlie river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media, was filled with vil- 
lages and towns ; and the fertile soil for the most part 
was in a very improved state of cultivation. JJiit on the 
approach of the Homans, this rich and smiling prospect 
was instantly hhiJ^ted. Wherever tliey moved, the in- 
habitants deserted the open villages and took shelter 
in the fortified towns ; the cattle wore driven away ; 

• Gibbon, v. i. c. viii, p. 212. f Ib. v. ii. c, xxJv. p. 
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llie grass and ripe corn were consumed with fire ; and 
as soon as the Jfames liad siibsidcid which interrupted 
tlie march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face of 
a SMOKING AND NAKED DESERT.”* But “ the SCCOIld 
city of the province, large, popnldus, and well fortified,” 
— in vain resisted a fierce and desperate assault ; and 
a large breach having been made by a battering ram 
in the walls, “ the soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously 
into tile town, and after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; 
and the engines which assaulted the citadel were 
planted on the ruhis of the smolting liousesJ*\ When, in 
after ages, the Homans, under Heraclius, penetrated 
to the royal seat of Destagered, and spread over Chal- 
dea to the gates of Ctesiplion, ‘‘ whatever could not be 
easily trans[»orted, they consumed with fire^ that Chos- 
roes might feel the anguish of those wounds, which he 
had so often inilicted on tlie provinces of the em- 
pire: and justice might allow the excuse,” says Gib- 
bon, “ if tlie desolation had been confined to the works 
of regal luxury, if national military licence, and 
religious zeal, liad not wasted with equal rage the ha- 
bitations and the temples of the guiltless subjects.”J— 
The fierce Abassides, proverbially reckless of commit- 
ting murder, which was the very work that their mis- 
sionaries went forth to execute, long reigned over 
Chaldea ; and Bagdad, its now capital, distant about 
fifteen miles from Seleucia and Ctesiplion, was their 
imperial seat for five hundred years. H — “ Their daggers, 
their only arms, were broken by the sword of llola- 
gou, and except the word assassin^ not a vestige is left of 

* Gibbon, v. ii. c. xxiv. p. 3TL t l^* ii* P* 

f lb. c. Ui V. iv. p. 11-1. II lb. c. 51. vol. v. p. 338. 
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enemies of mankind ,*** — ^for again and again has it 
proved true, of the land of Chaldea — I wUl destroy tli^ 
sinners thereof out of it . — The Mogul Tartars succeeded 
as the guilty possessors and cruel desolators of the land 
of Babylon. Bagdad, after a siege of two months, was 
stormed and sacked by the Moguls under Holagou 
Khan, the grandson of Ghengis Khan.'^t And Tamer- 
lane, another great king, reduced to his obedience 
the whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates from 
the mouth to the sources of these rivers ; and he erect- 
ed on the ruins of l^agdad a pyramid of ninety thou- 
sand heads/’ j: Finally, not with abated, but if possible, 
with increasing or with more persevering cruelty, the 
Turks, aided by Saracens, Coords, and Tartars, have 
become the weapons of the indignation of the Lord, 
brought forth out of his armory which he hath opened ; 
for — feai* * ful as a token of judgment and clear as the 
testimony of truth — this is the work of the Lord God of 
Hosts in the land of die Chaldeans , — Waste and utterly 
destroy after them. A sword is upon the Chaldeans. 
A sound of battle is in the land, and of great destruc- 
tion. I will kindle a fire in his cities, and it shall 
DEVOUR ALL ROUND ABOUT HIM. A sound of great 
destrtwtion comethfroni the land of the Chaldeans. 

And Chaldea shall he a spoil : all that spoil her 
shall be satisfied, saith the Lord. Come against her 
from the utmost border, open her storehouses. A sword 
is upon her treasures, and they shall be robbed. O thou 
that dwellest upon many waters, abundant in treasures, 
thine end is come, and the measure of thy covetousness. 
On taking Babylon suddenly and by surprise, Cyrus 

• Gibbon, c. 64. vol. vr. p. 278. f 

lb. c. 65. vol. vi. p. 312, 322. 
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became immediately possessed of the treasures of dark- 
7 iess, and hidden riches of secret places. On bis first 
publicly appearing in Babylon, all the officers of bis 
army, both of tbe Persians and allies, according to bis 
command, wore very splendid robes, those belonging 
to the superior officers being of various colours, all of 
tbe finest and brightest dye, and richly embroidered 
with gold and silver ; and thus the hidden riches of 
secret places were openly displayed. And when the 
treasures of Babylon became the spoil of another great 
king, Alexander gave six mince (about L.15) to each 
Macedonian horseman, to each Macedonian soldier and 
foreign horseman two minm (L.5,) and to every other 
man in his army, a donation equal to two months' pay. 
Demetrius ordered his soldiers to plunder the land of 
Babylon for their own use,* — But it is not in these in* 
stances alone that Chaldea has been a spoil, and that 
all who spoil her have been satisfied. It was the 
abundance of lier treasures which brought successive 
spoliators. Many nations came from afar, and tliough 
they returned to their own country^ (as in formerly be- 
sieging Babylon, so in continuing to despoil tlie land 
of Chaldea,) ncme returned m vain. From the richness 
of the country new treasures were speedily stored up, 
till again the sword came upon them, a7id they were rob- 
bed. The prey of the Persians and of the Greeks for 
nearly two centuries after the death of Alexander, 
Chaldea became afterwards the prey chiefly of the 
Pai'thians, for an equal period, till a greater na- 
tion, the Romans, came from the coasts of the earth 
to pillage it. To be restrained from dominion and 
from plunder, was the exciting cause, and often the 
shameless plea, of the anger and fierce wrath of these 

• Plutarch, Life of Demetrius. 
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famed, ])ut ei*iiel, conqneiors of tlie world. Yet, 
within the province^ of their einpire, it was their 
practice, on the siihmission of the inhabitants, to pro- 
tect and not to destroy, lint Chaldea, from its extreme^ 
distance, lU'ver havinij^ yielded j)erman(*ntiy to tlieir 
yoke, and the limits of thi*ir tniipire havini** been fixi‘d 
by Hadrian on the western side of the i{lni)hr;ites, or 
on the very borders of CIrddea, that liaphvss coontry 
obtained not their protection, tii:>iii;li repi'aledly tlie 
scene of riithloss spollatioji 1 )y the iloinans. Tlie au- 
thority of Gibbon, in elncidati«>n of Scripture, cannot 
be here distriiste<l, any more than that of heathen his- 
torians. To use his words, “ a hundred thousand cap- 
tives, and a rich boottjy rewarded tlu* fatij^ues of the Uo- 
man soldiers,”* when Ctesiphon was tak(‘ii, in the se- 
cond century, by the generals of Marcus. ICven .Ju- 
lian, who, ill the fourtli century, was forced to raise 
the siege of (.■tesiphon, came not in vain to Chaldea, 
and failed not to take of it a spoil ; nor, tliougli an 
apostate, did ho fail to verify by his acts the truth 
which he denied. After having given Perisabor to 
the flames, “tlie plentiful magazine-; of corn, of arnis, 
and of splendid furnitnie, were partly dUtributed among 
the troops, and p:irtly reserved for tlu! public '^{vvlce ; 
the useless starts wen? destroyed by fire, or thro ,v:: la:,! 
the stretims of the Kuphrates/’l Having aNo r(?w.ir;U'<l 
his army with aliinidred {fieces of silver, to each soldiiT, 
he tiius stirnulat(‘<l them (when still dissatisfied) to light 
for greater spoil — “ Uiclies are tlie object of your de- 
sires? those riches are in the hands of the Persians, 
and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed as 
the prize of yonr valour and <liscipline.”J Tin? enemy 


•* </ibbon, c. viii. v. i. p. 211. f Ib. c. xxiv. v. ii. p. 3(>l. 
t Ib. p. SOU 
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hciiig (l(‘f(ifutcd after an ai’(luou.s conflict, “ the spoil 
was siicli as niip^lit he expected from tlie riches and 
luxury of an oriental camp ; large quantities of silver 
and gold, splendid arms and trappings, and beds and 
tables of massy silver.”* 

\\"hen the lioinans, under Heraclius, ravaged (’hal- 
dea, “ though much of the treasure had been removed 
from Oe.stagen?d, and much liad been expended, the 
remaining malth appears to have exceeded their hopes, 
and (*ven to have satiatkh their avaricc.”t 

While tlu‘ deeds of Julian and the words of GibVjoii 
>how how Ohaldt'a wus spoiled — how a iworr/ continued 
ttibe on her /reasnres — and how, /yeur or, and age 

after age, there was rumour on rumour, and violence in 
her land, and (hat all that spoil her would he satis- 
vini) — more full illustrations remain to given of 
tlie truth of the same prophetic word. And as a painter 
of great power may cope with another by drawh?g as 
closely to the life as he, though the features he difler- 
<'nt, s(» (lihhon's description of the sack of Ctesiphon, 
as })i i‘vioiisly he had described the sack and conflagra- 
tion of Seleiicia (cities, each of which may aptly hi* 
called ‘Mhe daughter of IJabylon,’* having been, like it, 
the capital of Chaldea,) is written as if. hy the most 
graphie representation <»f fads, he had been aspiring to 
rival Volney as an illustrator of Scripture j»rophecy. 
“ The capital was taken by ass<au]t; juul the disorderly 
resistance of the jieople gave a keener edge to tin* sa- 
hres of th(‘ Moslems, who shouted with religious trans- 
port, “ This is the white palace of Chosroes ; this is the 
promise of the apostle <»f God.” The naked rohlwrs 
of the desert were suddenly enriched beyond the mea- 
sure of their hope or knowledge. Eacii chamber re- 
• CJihboii, p. . 360 , t Ib. 
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vealed a new treasure^ secreted with art, or ostentati- 
ously displayed; the gold and silver, the various ward- 
robes and precious furniture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) 
the estimate of fancy or numbers ; and another histo* 
rian defines the untold and almost infinite mass by the 
fabulous computation of three thousands of thousands 
of thousands of pieces of g‘old. One of the apartments 
of the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk sixty 
cubits ill length, and as many in breadth, (90 feet) ; a 
paradise, or garden, was depicted on the ground ; the 
flowers, fniits, and shrubs w’ere imitated by the figures 
of the gold embroidery, and the colours of tlie precious 
stones ; and the ample square was eiicinded by a va- 
riegated and verdant border# The rigid Omar divided 
among his brethren of Medina; the picture 
was destroyed ; but such was the intrinsic value of the 
materials, that the share of Ali alone was sold for 
20,000 drachms. A mule that carried away the tiara 
and cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was 
overtaken by the pursuers; the gorgeous trophy was 
presented to the commander of tlie faithful, and the 
gravest of the companions condescended to smile wlien 
they beheld the white beard, hairy arms, and uncouth 
figure of the veteran who was invested with the spoil 
of the great king.”* 

Recent evidence is not w'anting to show, that, wlicr- 
ever a treasure is to be found, a sword, in the hand of 
a fierce enemvi is upon it, and spoliation has not ceased 
in the land of Chaldea. 

“ On the west of Hillch, there are two towns, which, 
in the eyes of the Persians and all the Shiites, are ren- 
dered sacred by the memory of two of the greatest 


* Gibbon, c. li. p. Ill, 451. 
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martyrs of that sect. These are Meshed Ali and Me- 
shed ITouscin, lately filled with riches, accumulated by 
the devotion of the Persians, but carried off by the fe- 
rocious Waliabecs to the middle of their deserts.”* 
And, after the incessant spoliation of ages, now that 
the end is conie of tlie treasures of Chaldea, the earth 
itself fails not to disclose its hidden treasures^ so as to 
testify that they once were abundant In proof of this 
an instance may be given. At the ruins of Hoomania, 
near to those of Ctesiphon, pieces of silver having, (on 
tl)e 5th of Atarch 1812,) been accidentally discovered, 
edging out of the bank of the Tigris, on examina- 
tion, tliere wert* found and brought away,” by persons 
sent for that purpose by the Pasha of Bagdad's officers, 

betwe(Mi six and seven hundred ingots of silver, each 
measuring from one to one and a-half feet in length ; 
and an earthen jar, containing upwai*ds of two thou- 
sand Athenian coins, all of silver. Many were pur- 
chased at the time by the late Air. Rich, formerly the 
East India Company’s resident at Bagdad, and are now 
in his valuable collection, since bought by government, 
and deposited in the British Museum.” -j* Amidst the 
ruins of Ctesiphon the natives often pick up coins of 
gold, silver, and copper, for which they always find a 
ready sale in Bagdad. Indeed, some of the wealthy 
Turks and Armeiiiuus, who are collecting for several 
French and German consuls, hire people to go and 
sejircli for coins, medals, .and antique gems ; and I am 
assured they never return to their employers empty- 
handed,” — as if all who spoil Chaldea shall he satis- 
fied^ till even the ruins be spoiled unto the uttermost. 

• Maltc-Bniif s (icogi*. vol. ii. p. 119. Buckingham’s Travels 
in Mcsopotainia, v, ii. j). 

t Captain Aligiiaii’s Travels, p. 53. f Ibid. p. 74. 
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The past history of the land of the Clialdi!ans may 
be briefly dosed in the lang^uap^e of propbcey ; for the* 
prophets, in their visions, saw it as it is; altlumu^h his 
torians know not, ovon after its "randeiir was j)artially 
gone, how to tell of its fertility> whidi they witnessed, 
and hojje . to be believed. Tliose who reeor<led the 
word that the Lord spahe (tfjatnst Thdiphn and (Ufciinst 
the laud of the Chaldeans^ had no such fear, though 
two tboiishnd four hundred years have elapsc.'d since 
they described what is now only at last to be sti(*n. 

/ will jmnish the land of the Chaldeans, and wid 
mahe d perpetual desolations ; rut off* the soirvr from 
Bah/hfiy and him that handhth the. sirfdv in ila time of 
harvest. A drought is on hey tvatersy and ihtg shrd! hv 
dried vp. Behold the hindermosf of the 7 /affons, a drg 
land and a desert. Her cities are a de.solatuw^ a drg 
land and a wilderness, a land where no man dwi Ueth, 
7tei'ther doth son of man pass thereog. I will mnd unto 
Bcd^glon fanners^ that shall fan her^ and empty her land. 
The land shall tremble, and sorrow,* for ever?/ purpose 
of the Lord shall he. performed against Babylon , to mahe 
the land of Babylon a desolation without an inhabitant. 
The land of the Clialdenns was to be made perpetual, 
or long continued, desolation, — Uavagi'd and spculed 
for Jiges, the C’lialdees' exerdlency finally dV»a|»jiear- 
ed, and the land lieeame desolate, as still it remains. 
RaiiwolflT, who jiassed tliroiigb it in 1;>71, doscribc's 
the country as ban*, and “ so dry and barren that il 
cannot he tilled.”* And tin* most recent lrav(*lb*rs all 
concur in describing it in similar tenns. 

The land of liabylon iras to be fanned and emptien. 

“ RauwriUTV i ravels, ij» RnV rolirctioii of 1‘revris, 

I». 174. 
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he a dry land^ a wilderness and a desert y (!jpc.-*On 
the one side, near to the site of Opis, the country 
all around appears to be one wide desert, of sandy and 
barren soil, thinly scattered over with brushwood and 
tufts of reedy grass.”* On the other, between Bus- 
sorah and Bagdad, immediately on either bank of 
the Tigris, is the untrodden desert. The absence of all 
cultivation, — the sterile, arid, and wild character of the 
whole scene, formed a contrast to the rich and delight- 
ful accounts delineated in scripture. The natives, in 
travelling over tliese pathless deserts^ are compelled 
to explore their way by the stars.”f “ The face of 
the country is open and flat, presenting to the eye one 
vast level plain where nothing is to be seen but 
here and there a herd of %alf-wild camels. This im- 
mense tract is very rarely diversified with any trees of 
moderate growth, but is an immense wild bounded only 
by the horizon.” J In the intermediate region, “ the 
whole extent from the foot of the wall of Bagdad is 
a barren waste without a blade of vegetation of any 
description ; on leaving the gates, the traveller has be- 
fore him “ the prospect of a bare deserty — a flat and 
barren country.” — “ The whole country between 
Bagdad and Hillah is a perfectly flat and (with the 
exception of a few spots as you approach the latter 
place) uncultivated waste.§ That it was at some for- 
mer period in a far different state, is evident from the 
number of canals by which it is traversed, now dry 


* Buckingham’s I'ravcls in Mesopotamia, voh ii. p. 155. 
t Mignon’s Travels, p. 5. 

X Ibid. p. 31, 32. Koppcl's Nar. vul. i. p. 260. Bucking, 
ham's TraveU, p. 242. Kinnier’s Memoirs of Persia, p. 279. 

$ Rich's Memoir, p. 4. 
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and neglected; and the quantity of heaps of earth 
covered^witli fragments of brick and broken tiles, which 
are seen in every direction, — the indisputable traces 
of former population. At present the only inhabi- 
tants of the tract are the Sobeidc Arabs.’'* “ Around, as 
far os the eye can reach, is a trackless desertV\ “ The 
abundance of the country has vanished as clean away 
as if the^ * besom of desolation,’ had swept it from 
north to south ; the whole land from the outskirts of 
Babylon to the farthest stretch of sight lying a melan- 
choly waste. A^ot a habitable spot appears for count- 
less miles.”j; The land of Bahjlon is desolate without 
an inhabitant llie Arabs traverse it ; and every man 
met with in the desert is looked on as an enemy. 
Wild beasts have now their %ome in the land of Chal- 
dea ; but the traveller is less afraid of them, — even of 
the lion, — than of ^^tho ^i^ilder animal tlio desert 
Arab.” The country is frequently totally impass- 
able.” Those splendid accounts of the Babylonian 
lands, yielding crops of grain two or three hundred 
fold, compared with the modern face of the coun- 
try, afford a remarkable proof of the singular de- 
solation to which it has been subjected. The ca- 
nals at present can only be traced by their decayed 
banks.”§ 

“ The soil of this desert,” says Captain IVIignan, wlio 
traversdff it on foot, and who, in a single day, crossed 
forty water-courses, consists of a hard clay, mixed 

• Transactions of the Literary Society, Bombay, vol. i. p. 123, 
138. ( aptain Frederick on the State uf Babylon. 

f Kcppel’s Nar. p. 87. 

X Sir R. K. Porter's Travels in Babylonia, &c. vol. ii. p. 285. 

g Mignau's Travels, p. 2. 
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with sand, which, at noon became so heated with the 
sun's rays that 1 found it too hot to walk over it with 
any degree of comfort. Those who have crossed those 
desert wilds, are already acquainted with their dreary 
tediousness even on horseback : what it is on foot they 
can ciisily imagine.*’* 

Wliere astronomers first registered ec^pses, and 
marked the motions of the planetary bodies, the na 
tives, as in the deserts of Africa, or as the mariner 
without a compass on the pathless ocean, can now di- 
rect their course only by the stars, over the pathless 
desert of Chaldea. Where cultivation reached its ut- 
most height, and where two hundred fold was stated 
as the common pradiice,4here is now one wide and un- 
cultivated waste ; and the dtnver and reaper are cut off' 
from the land of Babylon. Where abundant stores and 
treasures were laid up, and annually renewed and in- 
crejised,yhwwcr5 have fannedy and spoilers have spoiled 
them till they have emptied the land. Where labour- 
ers, shaded by palm-trees a hundred feet high, irri- 
gated the fields till all was plentifully watered from 
numerous canals, the wanderer, >vithout an object on 
which to fix his eye, but “ stinted and short-lived 
shrubs,” can scarcely set his foot without pain, after the 
noon-day heat, on the “ arid and parched ground,” in 
plodding Ills weary way through a desert, a dry latuf, 
and a wilderness. Where there were crowded 
thoroughfares, from city to city, there is now ‘‘ silence 
and solitude;*’ for the ancient cities of Chaldea are 
desolations, — where no man dwelleth, neither doth any son 
of man jmss thercby.f 

Her cities are desolations. Tlie course of the Ti- 

* Mignan*s Travels, p. 2, 31 — 34u 

f Sin has wrought desolation in Chaldea, as finally, if unre- 
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gris through Babylonia, instead of being aidorned^ 
as of old, with cities and towns, is marked with 
the sites of ** ancient ruins.”* Sitace, Sabata, Na- 

yct dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness remain in t]|^e 
fruitful field. And — not in Judea alone, on the restoration and 
conversion of all the house of Israel, but throughout all nations, 
when cnligli^ned by the word of God, and renewed by his Spirit, 
moved by whom the prophets spake — the work of righteousness 
shall be peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quietness and as- 
surance for ever, (Isa. xxxii. 15 — 17) : And it is pleasing to pause 
for a moment, and to turn from the direful retrospect of sin, judg- 
ment, and desolatioui^ which the past history of Chaldea bolds 
up to view, to a word of Scripture, (one word, if rightly inter- 
preted, is enough) which, like a bright star in the east, shines as 
the harbifiger of a brighter day, after the long night of darkness 
which has rested on that land which was full of wickedness, and 
therefore has been emptied in judgment. And seemingly rommen- 
ciag convulsions, in the war and the trial of principles, throughout 
the wide world, that must come,*— the rising “ hurricane” which, 
controlled by the Lord, shall yet sweep every moral pestijpice*’ 
from the earth, — seem in their beginning, to betoken, that the 
time may not be distant when the effect of the vision shall he 
seen. Then taid I to Hie angel that talked with me, (Zechariah v. 
10, 11,) wMther do these hear the ephah 9 And he said unto w*e. To 
luiid it an house in the land of Shinar ; and it shall be established^ 
and set there on its own >in the land of Shinar, hut it is 

not said, in the city of Babylon. Building, establishing, and 
setting, all appear to be significative of blessing — of recon- 
struction, on a new base, and not reducible to heaps — iind though 
the previous vision be of judgment, he whose name is Ttic 
Branch, is immediately after spoken of ; and, in building the 
temple of the Lord,” his ofliice is redemption. But, without a 
metaphor, it is said, and, without a doubt, it shall prove true — 
All the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of the liord. 
■ The whole earth shall rejoice, ^the wilderness and tlie solitary 
places shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose. 

• See Chart prefixed to Major Keppel’s Narrative. 
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risa, Fttchera, Sendia> longer exist.”* A sue- 
cessioii of longitudinal mounds, crossed at right angles 
by others, mark the supposed site of Artemita, or 
Destagered. Its once luxuriant gardens are covered 
with grass ; and a higher mound distinguishes* the 
royal residence" from the ancient strcets.f “ Extensive 
ridges and mounds (neiir to Houmania,) varying in 
height and extent, arc seen branching in every direc- 
tion.”:|: A wall, with sixteen bastions, is the only me- 
morial of Appollonia.$ The once magnificent Seleiicia 
is now a scene of desolation. There is not a single 
entire building, but the country is«,strGwed for miles 
with fragments of decayed buildings. As far," says 
Major Keppel, as the. ^eye could reach, the horizon 
presented a broken line of mounds ; the whole of this 
place was a desert fiat.”|| On the opposite bank of the 
Tigris, where Ctesiphon its rival stood, besides ftag- 
ments of walls and broken masses of brick- work, and 
reniains of vast structures encumbered with heaps of 
earth, there is one magnificent monument of antiquity, 
“ ill a remarkably perfect state of preservation," “ a large 
and noble pile of building, the front of which presents 
to view a wall three hundred feet in length, adorned 
with four rows of arched recesses, with a central arch, 
in span eiglity-six feet, and above an hundred feet high, 
supported by walls sixteen feet thick, and leading to a 
hall which extends to the depth of one hundred and 
fifty-six feet," the width of the buildiug.lT A great part 

' • Plan of the Environs of Babylon, in Major ReiiiieU’s 
Geography of Herodotus, p. 335. 

*1' Keppel*s Narrative, v. i. p. 267. J Mignan's Travels, p.' 49 

§ Keppel, p. 276. (| Ibid. p. 125. 

% Keppel*s Narrative, p. 130. 
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of the back wall, and of tlie roof, is broken down ; but 
that which remains still appears much laif^ than 
M'eslminster Abbey/’^ it is sujiposed to have been the 
lofty palace of Chosroe8;buttliere desolation now reigns. 
** On the sito of Ctesiphon, the smallest insect under 
heaven would not hud a single blade of grass wherein 
to hide itself, nor one drop of water to allay its thirst.*’'|* 
In the rear of the palace and attached to it, are mounds 
two miles in circumference, indicating the utter desola- 
tion of buildings, formed to minister to luxury. But, 
in the words of Captain Mignan, such is the extent 
of the irregular mounds and hillocks, that overspread 
the sites of these renowned cities, that it would occupy 
some months to take tihe bearings and dimensions of 
eacli with accuracy.’’! 

While the ancient cities of Chaldea are thus desolate^ 
tliD sites of others cannot be discovered, or have not 
been visited, as none pass thereby ; the more modern 
cities, which flourislied under tlie empire of Califs, are 
all in ruins.”§ The second Bagdad has not indeed 
yet shai'ed the fate of the first. And liillah, — a town 
of comparatively modern date, near to the site of Ba- 
bylon, but in the gardens of which there is not the 
least vestige of ruins — ^yet exists. But the former, 
ransacked by massacre, devastation, and oppression, 
during several hundred years,” has been gradually 
reduced from being a rich and powei*ful city to a state 
of comparative poverty, and the feeblest means of de- 
fence.” || And of the inhabitants of the latter, about 
eight or ten thousand, it is said that **if any thing 

^ Mignan’s Travels, p. 79. -I- Buck. p. 441. 

\ Mignaii’s Travels, p. 81 , § Ibid. p. 82 . 

)| Sir K. K. Porter’s Travels, voL ii. p. 1^65, 266. 
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could identify the modem inhabitants of Hillah as the 
descendants of the ancient Babylonians, it would be 
their extreme profligacy, for -which they are notorious 
even amongst their immoral neighbours.”*^ They give 
no sign of repentance and reformation to warrant the 
hope that judgment, so long continued upon others, 
will cease from them ; or that they are the people that 
shall escape. Twenty years have not passed since 
towns in Chaldea have been ravaged and pillaged by 
the Wahabees; and so lately as 1823, the town of 
Shehreban “ w.as sacked and ruined by the Coords,” 
and reduced to desolation.*]* Indications of ruined 
cities, wliether of a remote or more recent period, 
abound throughout tlie land. The process of destruc- 
tion is still completing. Gardens which studded the 
banks of the Tigris have very recently disappeared, 
and mingled with the desert,— and concerning the 
cities also of Chaldea^ the word is tfue that they are 
desolations. For ‘‘ the wdiole country is strewed over 
with the debris of Grecian, Roman, and Arabian 
towns, confounded in the same mass of rubbish.”:|; 

But while these lie in indiscriminate ruins, the chief 
of the cities of Chaldea, the first in name and in power 
that ever existed in the world, bears many a defined 
mark of the judgments of heaven. 

The progressive and predicted decline of Babylon 
the Great, till it ceased to be a city, has already been 
briefly detailed. About the beginning of the Christian 
era, a small portion of it was inhabited, and the far 
greater part was cultivated.§ It diminished as Seleu^ 

• KeppePs Narrative, v. i. 182, 183. •]■ Ibid. p. 272, 278. 

i Malte-llriin*8 Geogniphy, v. ii. p. 119. 

§ Died. Sic. tom. >41. p. 35. 
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cia increased} and the latter became the greater city. 
• In the second century nothing but the walls remained. 
It became gradually a great desert ; and, in the fourth 
:^ntoryj its walls, repaired for that purpose, formed 
an enclosure for wild beasts, and Babylon was c;on vert- 
ed into a held for the chase — a hunting- place for the 
pastime of the Persian monarchs. The name and the 
remnant were cut off from Babylon ; and there is a 
blank, during the interval of many ages, in the history 
of its mutilated remains and of its mouldering decay. 
It remained long in the possession of the Saracens ; 
and abundant evidence has since been given, that every 
feature of its prophesied desolation is now distinctly 
visible — for the mosi ancient historians bore not a 
clearer testimony to facts conhrinatory of the prophe- 
cies relative to its first siege and capture by Cyrus, 
than the latest travellers bear to the fulfilment of those 
which refer to its final and permanent ruin. The iden- 
tity of its site has been completely established.* And 
the truth of every general and of every ^particular pre- 
diction is now so* clearly demonstrated, that a simple 
exhibition cf the facts precludes the possibility of any 
cavil, and supersedes the necessity of any reasoning on 
the subject. 

It is not merely the general desolation of Babylon 
<#»ltowever much that alone would have surpassed hll 
human foresight,~whidi the Lford declared by the 
mouth qfihis prophets. In their visitm, they saw not 
more clearly, nor defined more precisely, the future 
history of Babylon, from the height of its glory to the 
oblivion of its name, than they saw and depicted fallen 

e Ucnneli** Geography of Herodotus, p. 349. Kcppel's Nar- 
raVivs, p. 171* 
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Batj^pn as now it lies, and as, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury at the Christian era, it has, for the first time, been 
fully described.^ And now when an end has come vp- 
on Babylon^ after a long succession of ages has wrought 
out its utter desolation, both the pen and the pencil of 
travellers, who have traversed and inspected its ruins, 
must be combined, in order to delineate what the word 
of God, by the prophets, told from the beginning that 
that end would be. 

Truth ever scorns the discordant and encumbering 
aid of error : but to diverge in the least from the most 
precise facts, would here weaken and destroy the argu- 
ment ; for%the predictions correspond not closely with 
any thing, except alone, with the express and literal 
reality. To swerve from it, is, in the same degree, to 
vary from them : and any misrepresentation would be 
no less hurtful than iniquitous. But the actual fact 
renders any exsiggeration impossible, and any fiction 
poor. Fancy could not have feigned a contrast more 
complete, nor a destruction greater than that whitdi 
has come from the Almighty upon Babylon. And 
though the greatest city on which the sun ever shone 
be now a desolate wildemessy there is scai'cely any 
spot on earth more clearly defined— and none could 
be mure accurately delineated by tlie hands of a drafts- 
man — than the scene of Babylon’s desolation is set be- 
fore us in the very words of the prophets ; and no words 
could now be chosen like onto these, whicH for two 


* Niebuhr, Ives, Ir^in, Ottar, Evirs, Thevenot, Della Va]|e, 
Texeira, Edrisi, Abulfeda, and Balbi, were consulted by Major 
Rcnncll-i^to these may now be added-— l\Ir. Rich, Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, Captain Frederick, the lion. Major Keppel,€Q|oticl 
Kinnier, Mr. Hiickiiii^linm, and Captain Mignun,— most of whom 
were accompanied by others. 
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thousand five hundred years have been its burden" — 
the burden which now it bears. 

Such is the multiplicity of prophecies and the ac- 
cumulation of facts, that the very abundance of evi- 
dence increases the difficulty of arranging, in a con- 
densed form, and thus appropriating its specific ful- 
filment to each precise and separate prediction, and 
many of them may be viewed connectedly. All who 
have visited Babylon,, concur in acknowledging or 
testifying that the desolation is exactly such as was 
foretold. They, in general, apply the more prominent 
predictions ; and, in minute details, they sometimes 
unconsciously adopt, without any allusion or reference, 
the very words of inspiration. 

Babylon is wholly desolate. It has become heaps 
-^it is cut down to the ground — ^brought down to the 
grave — trodden on-— uninhabited — its foundations fal- 
len — its walls thrown down, and utterly broken — its 
loftiest edifices rolled down, from the rocks — the gold- 
en city has ceased — the worms are spread under it, 
and the worms cover it, There the Arabian pitches 
not his tent ; there the shepherds make not their folds ; 
but wild beasts of the desert lie there, and their houses 
are full of doleful creatures, and owls dwell there, &c* 
It is a possessiop for the bittern, and a dw'elling- place 
for dragons^a wilderness, a dry land, and a desert— 
a burnt mountain— pools of water — spoiled— empty — 
nothing left— utterly destroyed— every one that go- 
eth by to astonished, &c. 

Babylon shall heemne heaps. Babylon the glory of 
kingdoms is now the greatest of ruins. “ Immense 
tumuli of temples, palaces, and human habitations of 
cverji^ description," are everywhere seen, and form 

*4ong and varied lines of ruins," which, in some 

1 
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placeSy rather resemble natural hills than mounds 
which cover the remains of great and splendid edi- 
fices.”* * * § ' — Those buildings which were once the labour 
of slaves and the pride of kings, are now mis-shapen 
heaps of rubbish. — “ The whole face of tlie country is 
covered with vestiges of building, in some places con- 
sisting of brick- walls surprisingly fresh, in others, 
merely a vast smeession of mounds of rubbish, of such 
indeterminate figures, variety and extent, as to involve 
the person who should have formed any theory in in- 
extricable confiision.*’t Long mounds, running from 
north to south, are crossed by others from east to 
west and are only distinguished by their form, di- 
rection, and number, from the decayed banks of canals. 
“ The greater part of the mounds are certainly the 
remains of buildings, originally disposed in streets, 
and crossing each other at right angles.”j: The more 
distinct and prominent of these heaps” are double, or 
lie in parallel lines, each exceeding twenty 'feet, and 
are intersected by cross passages, in such a manner, 
as to place beyond a doubt, the fact of their being 
rows of houses or streets fallen to decay.”§ Such 
was the form of the streets of Babylon, leading towards 
the gates ; and such are now the lines of its heaps — 
There arc also, in some places, two hollow channels, 
and three mounds, running parallel to each other for 
a considerable distance, the central mound being, in 
such cases, a broader and flatter mass than the other 
two, as if there had been two streets going parallel 

• Porter’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 2!>b 297. 

f Rich's Memoirs, p. 2. 

;|; Buckingliam’s Travels in IVIcsoporamia, vol. ii. p. 29S. 

§ Ibid. p. 299. 
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to each other, the central range of houses which divid- 
ed^them being twice the size of the others, from their 
beiiig double residences, with a frbiit and door of 
entrauce to face each avenue.*’* Irregular hillocks 
'and mounds, formed over masses of ruins, present at 
mery step memorials of the past.**f 
' the temple of Beltis and the two royal palaces, to 

the streets ofthe city and single dwellings, all huxcbecome 
heaps ; and the only difference or gradation now is from 
the vast and solid masses of ruins which look like moun- 
tains, to the slight mound that is scarcely elevated above 
the plain. Babiflon is fallen, literally fallen to such a 
degree that those who stand on its site and look on nume- 
tOns parallel mounds, with a hollow space between, are 
sometimes at a loss to distinguish between the remains 
of a street or a canal, or to tell where the crowds fre- 
^ented or where the waters flowed. Babylon is fat- 
len, till its ruins cannot fall lower than they lie. If is 
cut down to the ground * ' Her foundations arc fallen ; 
and the ruins rest not on them. Its palaces, temples, 
streets and houses, lie buried in shapeless heaps.** 
And *‘lbe view of Babylon,” as taken from the spot, 
is truly a picture of utter desolation, presenting its 
heaps to the eye, and showing how, as if literally 
buried under them, Babylon is brought down to the 
grave. 

Cast her up as heaps. Mr. Rich, in describing a 
grand heap of ruins, the shape of which is nearly a 
square of beven hundred yards length and breadth, 
states that the workmen piercednto it in every direc- 
tion, in search of bricks, hollowing out deep ravines 

* Buckingham's Travels in Mesopotamia, vol. ii, p. 899. 

f Mignan’s Trav. vol. ii. p. 116. J Porter’s Trav. p. 894. 
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and pits, and throwing up the rubbish in heaps on the 
surface.”* “ The summit of the Kasr” (supposed to 
have been the lesser palace) is in like manner “ cover- 
ed with heaps of rubbish'* 

Let nothing of her he left ‘‘ Vast heaps constitute all 
that now remains of ancient Babylon.”f All its grandeur 
is departed; all its treasures have been spoiled ; all its 
excellence has utterly vanished ; the very heaps are 
searched for bricks when nothing else can be found; even 
these are not left wherever they can bo taken away, and 
Babylon has for ages been “ a quarry above ground,** 
ready to the hand of every successive despoiler. With- 
out the most remote allusion to this prophecy, Captain 
Mignan describes a mound attached to the palace, ninety 
yards in breadth by half that height, the whole of 
which is deeply furrowed, in the same manner as the 
generality of the mounds. The ground is extremely 
soft, and tiresome to walk over, and appears completely 
exhausted of all its building materials ; nothing now is 
left save one towering hill, the earth of which is mixed 
with fragments of broken brick, red varnished pottery, 
tile, bitumen, mortar, glass, shells, and pieces of mother 
of pearl,” :j: — worthless fragments, of tip value to the 
poorest. From thence shall she be fahen — let nothing 
of her he left One traveller, towards the end of last 
century, passed over the site of ancient Babylon, with- 
out being conscious of having traversed it.§ 

Babylon shall be pools of water. While the work- 
men cast her up as heaps in piling up the rubbish 
while excavating for bricks, that they may take 

• Ricli’s Memoir, p. 82. + Keppel’s Narrative, p. 196. 

i Mignan’s Travels, p. 199, 800. 

$ Transactions of the Literary Society at Bombay, toI. i. 
p* 130. Note Cunningliam's Journey to India, 1785. 
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them from thence^ and that nothing may be Jefi; 
they labour more than trebly in the fiilfilnient or pro- 
phecy, for the numerous and deep excavations form 
pools of water^ on the overflowing of the Euphrates, 
and, annually filled, they are not dried up throughout 
the year. Deep cavities arc also formed by the 
Arabs, when digging for hidden treasure.”* “ The 
ground is sometimes covered with pools of water in the 

holiows.”t 

Sit on the dusty sit on the grotindy O daughter of 
the Chaldeans, The surface of the mounds, which.form 
all that remains of Babylon, consists of decomposed 
buildings, reduced to dust ; and over all the ancient 
streets and habitations, there is literally nothing but 
the dust or the ground on which to sit. 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, “ Our path,” 
says Captain Mignan, lay through the gi*eat mass of 
ruined heaps on the site of ^ shrunken Babylon. And I 
am perfectly incapable of conveying an adequate idea of 
the dreary, lone^ nakedness that appeared before nie.”| 

Sit thou silenty and get thee into darkness. There 
reigns throughout the ruins ^^a silence profound as 
the gravc.”§ Bsibylon is noW a silent scene, a su- 
blime solitude.”]] 

It shall never be inhabited , nor dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation. From UawoliFs testimony it ap- 
pears that in the sixteenth century there was not n 
house to be seen.”^ And now “ the eye wanders over 
a barren desert^ in which the ruins are nearly the only 
indication that it had ever been inhabited.” It is im- 

* Mignan*8 Travels, p. ^13. 

f Buckingliam*8 Travels, vol. ii. p. !896. Keppers Travels, 
vol. i. p. 125. 

Alignan’s Travels, p. 116. 

'5 Porter’s Travels, v. ii. p. 204. || Ib, p. 407. ^ I*. 171. 
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possible,*' adds Major Keppel, “ to behold this scene 
and not to be reminded how exactly the predictions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah have been fulfilled, even in the ap> 
pearance Babylon was doomed to present, that she 
should never be inhabited ; that * the Arabian should not 
pitch his tent there ;* that she should < become heaps 
that her cities should be ‘ a desolation, a dry land, and 
a wilderness.* “ Babylon is spurned alike by the heel 
of the Ottomans, the Israelites, and the sons of Ish- 
raael.’'t It is “ a tenantless and desolate metropolis.''^ 
It shall not be inhabited, but be wholly desolate. 

Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall 
the shejdierds make their folds there. It was prophesied 
of Ammon that it should be a stable for camels and a 
couching place for flocks; and of Philistia, that it 
should be cottsigcs for shepherds, and a pasture of flocks. 
But Babylon was to be visited with a far greater 
desolation, and to become unfit or unsuiting even for 
such a purpose. And that neither a tent would be 
pitched there, even by an Arab, nor a fold made by a 
shepherd, implies the last degree of solitude and deso- 
lation. It is common in these parts for shepherds to 
make use of ruined edifices to shelter their flocks in."§ 
But Babylon is an exception. Instead o# taking the 
bricks from thence, the shepherd might with facility 
erect a defence from wild beasts, and make a fold for 
his flock amidst the heaps of Babylon ; and the Arab 
who fearlessly traverses it by day, might pitch his tent 
by night. But neither the one nor the other could now 
be persuaded to remain a single niglit among the ruins. 
The superstitious dread of evil spirits, far more than 


* Keppcl's Nar, vol. i. p. 197. f Mignan’s Travels, p. 100. 
t Ibid. 23L § Ibid. p. 235. 
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the natural terror of the wild beasts, effectually pre- 
vents them. Captain Mignan was accompanied by six 
Arabs^ completely armed, but he ^^coiild not induce them 
to remain towards night, from the apprehension of evil 
spirits. It is impossible to eradicate this idea from 
the minds of these people, who are very deeply imbued 
with superstition.'’ And when the sun sunk behind 
the Mujelibe, and the moon would have still lighted 
his way among the ruins, it was with infinite regret 
that he obeyed “ the mmmons of his guides^* “ All the 
people of the country assert that it is extremely danger- 
ous to approach this mound after night-fall, on account 
of the multitude of evil spirits by which it is haiinted.”'|* 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall 
the shepherds make their folds there^ But 

Wild beasts of the deserts shall lie there^ and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; ajid owls shall 
dwell there^ and satyrs (goats) sludl dance there^ S)'c, 
** There are many dens of wild beasts in various parts. 
There are quantities of porcupine quills” (kephiid ?). 
And while the lower excavations are often pools of 
water, “ in most of the cavities are n umbers of bats and 
owlsJ'X “ These souterraiiis (caverns) over which the 
chambers of in^csty may have been spread, arc now 
the refuge of jackalls and other savage animals. The 
mouths of their entrances arc strewed with tlie bones 
of sheep and goats ; and the loathsome smell that issues 
from most of them is sufficient warning not to proceed 
into the den.”§ Tlie king of the forest now ranges 
over the site of that Babylon which Nebuchadnezzar 
built for his own glory. And the temple of Bel us* 

• Travels, p. 201, 235, 

Rich's Mem, p. 27. Buckingham's Travels, v. ii* p. 397. 

f, Ibid. p. 30. § Sir R. K. Porter's 1'ravels, v. ii. p. 34>2. 
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the greatest work of man, is now like unto a natural 
den of lions. ^^.Two or three majestic lions” were 
seen upon its heights, by Sir Robert Kea Porter, as 
he was approaching it ; and the broad prints of their 
feet were left plain in the clayey soil.”* Major Kep- 
pel saw there a similar foot-print of a lion. It is also 
the unmolested retreat of jackalls, hyenas, and other 
noxious animal8.f Wild beasts are “ numerous” at the 
Mujelibe^ as well as on Birs Nimrood, “ The mound 
was full of large holes ; we entered some of them, and 
found them strewed with the carcases and skeletons 
of animals recently killed. The ordure of wild beasts 
was so strong that prudence got the better of curiosity, 
for we had no doubt as to the ^vage nature of the in- 
habitants. Our guides, indeed, told us that all the 
ruins abounded in lions and other wild beasts ; so li- 
terally has the divine prediction been fulfilled, that 
wild beasts of the desert should lie there, and their 
houses be full of doleful creatures ; that the wild beast 
of the islands should cry in their desolate houses.”:^ 

The sea is come upon Babylon, She Ut covered with 
the rmdtitvde of the waves thereof. The traces of the 
western bank of the Euphrates are now no longer dis- 
cernible. The river overflows unrestrained ; and the 
very ruins, w ith “ every appearance of the embankment,” 
have been swept away. “ The ground there is low 
and mai^shy, and presents not the slightest vestige of 
former buildings, of any description whatever. ”§ 
“ Morasses and ponds tracked the ground in various 
parts. For a long time after the general subsiding of 
the Euphrates, great part of this plain is little better 

• Sir R. K. Porter’s Trav. p. 387. f Kinnicr’s Mem. p. 279. 

\ Kcppcl’s Narrative, voL i. p. 179, 180. 

f Buckingham's Travels, vol, ii. p. 278. 
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than a swamp, The ruins of Babylon are then 

inundated^ so as to render many partsf of them inacces- 
sible, by converting the valleys among them into nior- 
asses.”f But wliile Babylon is thus covered with (he 
multitude of waves atid the waters come upon it, yet, in 
striking contrast and seeming contradiction to sncli a 
featui’e of desolation, (like the formation of pools of 
water, ivoii\ the casting ujy of heajys ) at all times the 
elevated sun-biiriit ruins, which the wiiters do not 
overflow, and generally throughout the year, the “ dry 
waste and parched and burning plain, on which 
the heaps of Babylon lio) equ«al]y prove that it is a 
desert, a dry land, and a wilderness. One part, even 
on the western side o^he river, is low and marshy, 
and another an arid dcsert/* * * § § 

It shall never be inhabited. It shall he utterly deso- 
late. Ruins composed, like those of Babylon, of 
heaps of rubbish impregnated with nitre, cannot be 
cultivated." 1 1 ** The decomposing materials of a Ba- 

bylonian structure, doom the earth on wdiich they per- 
ish to lasting sterility. — On this part of the plain, both 
where traces of buildings were left, and where none 
had stood, all seemed equally nahed of vegetation ; the 
w'hole ground appearing as if it had been washed over 
and over again, by the coming and receding waters, 
till every bit of genial soil was swept away ; its half- 
clay, half-sandy surface being left in ridgy streaks, 
like what is often seen on the fiat shores of the sea, 
after the retreating of the tide.”ir Babylon, which 

• Sir R, K. l\)rter’8 Travels, vol. ii. p. 389, 390. 

t Rich’s Memoir, p. 13. 

]: Buckini^ham’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 303, 305. 

§ Mignan*8 Travels, p. 139. Plan. || Rich’s Memoir, p. Ih'. 

^ Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 393. 
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In its pride did say, I shall be a lady for ever, is no 
more called the lady of kingdoms, but is desolate for 
ever. 

Bel bomth down. The temple of Belus or Baal, 
here evidently spoken of, was a stadium, or furlong 
ill height, computed by Major Rennell at five hundred, 
and by Prideaux at six hundred feet. By the lowest 
computation it was higher than the greatest of the 
pyramids. The hujliest of the heaps, which now con- 
stitute fallen Babylon, is the Birs Nimrood, generally 
supposed to have been the temple of Belus. The 
heap occupies a larger space of ground than that on 
which the temple stood, having spread, in falling down, 
beyond its original base. It rests not now upon its 
ancient foundations, but lies upon the earth, an enor- 
mous mass of ruin. At first sight it presents the 
appearance of a hill, with a castle at the top,”* so as 
not only to deceive the eye in beholding it at a dis- 
tance, or in looking on its picture ; but, incredible as 
it may seem, the ruins on the summit of it are actually 
those spoken of by Fere Emanuel, who takes no sort of 
notice of the prodigious mound on which they are ele- 
vated. It is almost needless to observe, that the 
whole of the mound is itself a ruin and it is alto- 
gether needless to add another word, to show that it 
is bowed downy as may be seen by the sketch, here in- 
serted, of the comparative ancient aud modern height 
annexed to the plan of Birs Nimrood, in Sir Robert 
K. Porter’s Travels.^ 


Mignan*s Travels, p. 192. + Rich’s Memoir, p. 37. 

f Vol. ii. p. 323. 
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Bel U confounded. Originally constructed of eight 
successive towers, one rising above another, it is now 
consolidated into one irregular hill, presenting a dif- 
ferent aspect, and of different altitudes on every side, 
— a confused and mis-shapen mass. The eastern 
face presents two stages of hill ; the first showing an 
elevation of about sixty feet, cloven in the middle into 
a deep ravine, and intersected in all directions by fur- 
rows channelled there by the descending rains of suc- 
ceeding ages. The summit of thNF first stage stretches 
in rather a fia||^ned sweep to the base of the second 
ascent, which springs out of the first in a steep and 
abrupt conical form, terminated on the top by a soli- 
tary standing fragment of brick- work, like the ruin o£, 
a tower. From the foundation of the whole pile to the 
base of this piece of ruin, measures about two hundred 
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feet ; and from the bottom of the i-uin to its shattered 
top, are thirty-five feet. On |he western side, the 
entire mass rises at once from the plain in one stupend- 
ous, though irregular, pyramidal hill, broken, in the 
slopes of its sweeping acclivities, by the devastations 
of time and rougher destruction. The southern and 
n(.rthern fronts are particularly abrupt.”* Such, and * 
st> confounded^ is now the temple of Belus. 

/ will stretch out mine hand upon thee, and roll thee 
down from the rocks, and will moke thee a burnt moun- 
tain, On the siimnitt 4if the hili are “ immense frag- 
nie.its of brick- work of no detcnninate figures, turn- 
together, atui conveitetl into solid vitrified mas- 
se’5.”t “ Some of tliose luige fragments measured twelve 
feet in height, by twcid y-foiir in circumference ; and 
from the circunis?ai»ce of the standing brick-work 
havifjg remained in a perfect state, the change exhibit- 
ed in these is only aoooiintable from their having been 
exposed to the fiercest fire, or rather scathed by light- 
niny*'\. They are completely molten — a strong pre- 
kiroptiofi that fire >>as used in the (Instruct ion of the 
tower, which, in parts, resembles what the Scriptures 
prophesied it should become, ‘a burnt mountain/ In 
the do 'uiiciation resp«»cting Babylon, firivvis particularly 
mentioned as an agent against it. To this Jeremiah 
evidently alludes, 'when he says that it should be, ‘ as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,* on which 
cities it is said, ^ the Lord rained brimstone and fire.’ 
— ‘ Her high g«ates shall be burned with fire, and the 
people shall labour in vain, and the folk in the fire, and 

• Sir It. K, Portcr’i Travels, vol. ii. p. 310. 

■f Uidrs Memoir, p. 36. 

t Mignan's Travels, p. ?07. 
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they shall be weaiy/*’* “ In many of these immenso 
nnshapen masses, migjit be traced the gradual effects 
of the consuming power, which had produced so re< 
markable an appearance ; exhibiting parts burnt to 
that variegated dark hue, seen in tlie vitrified matter 
lying about in glass manufactories ; while, through the 
whole of these awful testimonies of the fire (whatever 
fire it was I) which, doubtless, hurled them from their 
original elevation," (I will roll thee doini from the 
rocks J ‘‘ theregular lines of the cement are visible, and 
so hardened in common with the bricks, that when the 
masses are struck they ring like glass. On examining 
the base of the standing wall, contiguous to these huge 
transmuted substances, it is found tolerably free from 
any similar changes, in short, quite in its original state ; 
hence," continues Sir Robert Ker Porter, “ I draw the 
conclusion, that the consuming power acted from above, 
and that the scattered ruin fell from some higher point 
than the summit of the present standing fragment. 
The heat of the fire which produced such amazing 
effects, must have burned with the force of the strong- 
est furnace ; and from the general appearance of the 
cleft in the wall, and these vitrified masses, I should 
be induced to attribute the catastrophe to lightning 
from heaven. 'Ruins, by the explosion of any combus- 
tible matter, would have exhibited very different ap- 
pearance8."+ 

The fallen masses bear evident proof of the oper- 
ation fire having been continued on them, as well 
after they were broken down as before, since every 


• Keppefs Nnrrative, p. 194, 19.>. 
f Sir It. K. Porter’s Travels, vol. ii« p. 312, 313. 
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part of their suiiace has been so equally exposed to it, 
that many of them have acquired a rounded form, and 
in none can the place of separation from its adjoining 
one be ti*aced by any appearance of superior freshness, 
or any exemption from the influence of the destroying 
flame”* 

The high gates of the temple of Belus, which were 
standing in the time of Herodotus, have been hunU 
xoiih fire I the vitrified masses, which fell when Bel 
bowed down, rest on the top of its stupendous ruins. 
The hand of' the Lord has been: stretched upon it ; it has 
been rolled down from the rocks, and has been made a 
burnt mountain,’-^oi which it was farther prophesied. 
They shall not take of thee a stone for a comer, nor a 
stone for foundations, but thou shall be desclate for ever, 
saith the Lord. The old wastes of Zion shall be built ; 
its foimer desolations shall be raised up : and Jerusa- 
lem shall be inhabited again in her own place, even in 
Jerusalem, But it shall not be with Bel as with Zion, 
nor with Babylon as with Jerusalem. For as the 
*Mieaps of rubbish, impregnated with nifare,” which 
cover the site of Babylon, ^ cannot be cultivated,”f so 
the vitrified masses on the summit of Birs Nimrood 
cannot be rebuilt. Though atill they be of the hardest 
substance, and indestructible by the elements, and 
though once they formed the highest pinnacles of Bel- 
us, yet, incapable of being hewn into any regular 
form, they neither.; arey nor can now be taken for a 
comer or for foundations. And the bricks,^ the 

S lid fragments of wall, which rest on the summit, 
iough^ncither scathed nor molten, are so firmly ce- 

* Buckingham’s Travels, toI. ii. p. 375. 

■f Rich’s Memoir, p. 16. 
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mented, that, according to Mr. Rich, “ it ii neariy im* 
possible to detach any of them whole,*’* or as Oaptain 
Mignan still more forcibly states, they are so firmly ce- 
mented, that it is utterly impossible to detach any of 
them.*’f “ My most violent attempts,” says Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, could not separate them,”]: and Mr. Buck- 
ingham, iu assigning reasons for lessening the wonder 
at the total disappearance of the walls at this distant 
period, and speaking of the Birs Nimrood generally, 
observes, that the burnt bricks (the only ones sought 
after) which are found in the Mujelib^, the Kasr, and 
the Bira Nimrood, the only three great monuments in 
which there are any traces of their having been used, 
are so dilficalt,in the two last indeed so impossible, to be 
extracted whole, the tenacity of the cement in 
which they are laid, that they could never have been 
resorted to while any considerable portion of the walls 
existed to furnish an easier supply : even now, though 
some portion of the mounds on the eastern bank of the 
river” (the Birs is on the western side) “are occa- 
sionally dug into for bricks, they are not extracted 
without a comparatively great expense, and very few 
of them whole, in proportion to the great number of 
fragments that come up with them.§ Around the 
tower there is not a single whole brick to be 8een.|| 

These united testimonies, given without allusion to 
the prediction, afford a better than any conjectural 
commentary, such as previously was given without re- 
ferenc^to these facts. 

White of Babylon, in general, it is said, that^t 

• Rich’s Memoir, p. 36. j- Mignan ’s Travels, p. 806. 

t Travels, vol. ii. p. 311. 

{ Buckingham’s Travels, vol. iL p. 338. 

II Porter’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 389. 
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kiken from thence ; and while, in many places, 
nothing i$ hft^ yet of the hwrnt mountain^ which forms 
an accumulation of ruins enou^ in magnitude to build 
a city, men do not take a stone for foundations nor a 
stone for corner. Having nndergone ^the action of 
the fiercest fire, and being completely molten, the mas- 
ses on the summit of Bel,' on winch the hand of the 
Lord has been stretched, cannot be reduced into any 
other form or substance^ nor be built up again by the 
hand of man. And the tower of Babel, afterwards 
the tiunple of Belus, which witnessed the first disper- 
sion of mankind, shall itself be witnessed ^by the latest 
generation, even as now it stands, i/cscdbfe fgt eocr, — 
an indestructible monument of hamfin pride and folly, 
and of dime judgtnent and traA. greatest 

of the ruins, as once of the edifices uf Babylon, is 
rolled down into a vast, indiscriminate, cloven, con- 
foutided, useless, and blasted mm, from which frag- 
ments might be hurled with as little injury to the 
ruined heap, as from & hare and rocky mountain’s side. 
‘Such is the triumph of the word of the living God 
over the proudest of the temples of Baal. 

Merodach is broken in pieces, Merodach was aifame 
or a title comniou to the princes and kings of Babylon, 
of which, ill the brief Scriptural references ta their his- 
tory, two instances are recorded, viz. Merodach-baladan 
the sou of Baladau^^^iug of Babylon, who exercised 
the office of government, and Evil-Merodach, who 
lived in the days of Jeremiah. From Merodach 
being here associated, with Bel, or tlie temple of 
Belus, and from the similarity of their judgments 
—the one bowed down and confottnded, and the other 
broken in pieces , — it may reasonably be inferred that 
some other famous Babylonian building is here also 
denoted ; while, ^ the same time, the express iden- 
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tity of the iiaiiie with that of the kings of Babylon, 
and even with Evil-Merodach, then residing there, it 
may with equal reason be inferred that, under the name 
of Merodach, the palace is spoken of by the prophet. 
And next to the idolatrous temple, as the seat of false 
worship which corrupted and destroyed the nations, 
it may well be imagined that the royal residence of 
the despot who made the earth to tremble and op- 
pressed the people of Israel, would be selected as the 
marked object of the righteous judgments of God. 
And secondary only to the Birs Ninirood, in the gccat- 
iiess of its ruins, is the Mujelihts or Makloube, generally 
understood, and described by travellers as the remains 
of the chief palace of Babylon. 

The palace of the. king of Babylon almost vied with 
tlie great temple of their God. And there is now some 
controversy, in which of the principal inonntaiiious 
heaps the one or the other lies buried. But the niter 
desolation of both leaves no room for any debate on tln^ 
question, — wliich of the twain is bowed down and con- 
founded^ and lyjiicb of them is hrohen in pieces. 

The two paidees, or castles, of Babylon were strong- 
ly fortified. And the larger was surrounded by three 
walls of great extent.^ When the city was suddenly 
taken by Demetrius, he seized on one of the castles 
by surprise, and displaced its garrison by seven thou- 
sand of his own troops, whom,J[ie stationed within 
it.f Of the other he could not make himself master. 
Their extent and strength, at a period of tiiree hun- 
dred years after the delivery of the prophecy, are thus 
siifiiciently demonstrated. The solidity of the struc- 
ture of the greater, hs well as of the lesser palace, miglit 
* Diodor. Sic. lib. 2. Herod, lib. i. c. IHi. 

-f* Plutarcirs Life of Demetrius. 
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luive warranted the belief of its unbroken durability 
for ages. — And never was there a building whose splen* 
(lour and magnificence were in greater contrast to its 
present desolation — The vestiges of the walls which 
siiiTounded it are still to be seen, and serve with other 
circumstances to identify it with the Mujelibe, as the 
name Merodacli is identifieih with the pfalace. It is 
hrohen in pieces^ and hence its name Mujelibe, signi- 
fying overturned, or turned upside down. Its circum- 
ference is about half a mile ; its height one hundred 
and forty feet. But it is a mass of confusion, none 
of its members being distinguisiiable.”* The existence 
of chambers, passages, and cellars, of difFerent forms 
and sizes, and built of different materials, has been 
fully ascertained.f It is the receptade of wild beasts, 
and full of doleful creatures ; wild beasts cry in the 
desolate houses, and dragom in the pleasant palaces — 

venomous reptiles being very numerous throughout 
the ruins.”.{: “ All the sides are worn into furrows by 
the weather, and iii some places where several chan- 
nels of rain have united together, these f^rOws are of 
great depth, and penetrate a considerable way into the 
iiioutid.’'§ “ The sides of the ruin exhibit holloivs worn 
partly by the weather.”|| It is brought doxm to the 
rjravc^ to the sides of the pit. 

Theg that see thee"^ shcM narrowly look upon thee, 
and consider thee^ sayi^^ is this the man that made the 
earth to trmnhle, that did shake kingdoms f Narrowly to 
look on and to consider even the view of the ]VIujelibt^ 
is to see what the palace of Babylon, in which kings, 

* Della Valle. Biickiiig>iam*si Travels, vol. ii. p. 973. 

f Ibid. p. 274. t Mignan's Travels, p. 168. 

§ Rich’s Memoir, p. 29. || Mignan’s Travels, p. 167. 
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proud as Lucifer,” boasted of exalting' tliemselves 
above the “ stars of God,” has now become, and how, 
cut down to the ground, it is broken in pieces,* 

<< On pacing over the loose stones and fragments 
of brick-work which lay scattered through the im- 
mense fabric, and surveying the sublimity of the ruins ” 
says Captaih Mignan, naturally recurred to the 
time when these walls stood proudly in their original 
splendour, — when the halls #ere the scenes of festive 
magnificence, and when they resounded to the voices of 
those whdiU death has long since swept from the earth. 
This very 'ipUe was once the seat of luxury and vice ; 
now abandoned to decay, and exhibiting a melancholy 
instance 6f‘ the retribution of heaven. It stands alone ; 
— the solitary habitation of the 'goat-herd' 'marks not 
the forsaken sitO.”f' Tki/ pomp is hf ought down to the 
grave^ and the noise of thy viols ; the worms are spread 
wider thee and the itorms cover thee, 

7*hou art cast ' otU of thy grave like an abominable 

* By tbe,,}Eindness of Sir .Robert Ker Porter’s Family, in his 
absence abrcii||[i the author was presented with the original 
drawings of the Birs Nimrood and Mujelib*, for engiavings 
as here inserted. His Travels in Persia, Babylonia, {f'c. ecn- 
tain four views' of each, which show how, on every side, they 
are bowed dawn and broken in pieces* Sttall engravings of them 
are also inserted in Hfines da f Orient, ftenne ; in Rich’s Hieaioirs 
on the ruins of Babylon^ and*>bi Buckingham’s Travels* 
There is a view of efich|i{n; Captain Mignan’s The 

curious reader may contrast the Mujelibd with Martin’s splendid 
picture of “ Belshazzar’s Feast.” The place, no longer a palace, 
i’s the same. Kvery child is familiar with the common picture 
of the temple of Belus, the ancient magnihccnco of which could 
not well he exaggerated, any more than the faintest resem- 
blance to it could be recognised in what now it is.— the Birs Nim- 
rood. 

t Mignan's Travels, p. 172, 173. 
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hranfiht Ofid as. Hie raiment of those that are slmn^ 
thriist ihrougfi with a sword, that go down, to the stones 
of the pit i as a carcase trodden under feet, “Several 
deep excavations have been made in different places, 
into the sides of the Mujelibe ; some probably by the 
wearing of the seasons ; but many others have been 
dug by the rapacity of the Turks, tearing up its 
bowels in search of hidden treasui;e/' — as if the pcdace 
of Babylon were cast out if its grave, Several penetrate 
very far into the body of the stifucture,” till it his be- 
come as the raiment of those that are slain, Arjust through 
with a sword. “ And some it is likely hav^ never yet 
been explored, the wild beasts of the 
keeping guard over them.*** “ The mouAd was full 
of large holes**f through. 

Near to the Mujelib^ on the supposed site of the 
hanging gardens which were situated within the walls 
of the palace, “ the ruins are so perforated, in .conse- 
quence of the digging for bricks, that the original de- 
sign is entirely lost. All that could favour any con- 
jecture of gardens built on terraces, ar^wo subterra- 
nean passages. — There can be no ddmt that both 
passages are of vast extent ; they are lined witli bricks 
laid in with bitumen add covered over vnth large mas- 
ses of stone. This is nearly the only place w'bere 
stone; is observable/^ Arches built upon arches raised 
the hanging gardenfu^ilkiain terrace to terrace, till the 
highest was on a level Wfth^%e top of the city walls. 
Now they are cast out like an abominable ArancA^ahd 
subterranean passages are disclosed, — dhiwn ig the stones 
of the pit. 

* Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 343. 

f KeppePs Travels, vol. i. p. 179. 

\ Keppei*s Ti-avels, voU i- p. 305. 
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As a carcase trodden under feei» The streets of 
Babylon were parallel, crossed by others at right 
angles, and abounded with houses three and four 
stories high and none can now traverse the site of 
Babylon, or find any other path, without treading (hem 
under foot. The traveller directs his course to the 
highest mounds ; and there are none, whether temples 
or palaces, that are^ not trodden on. The ]Miijelibi‘ 
“ rises in a steep ascent, ocer which the passengers can 
only 'go up by the winding paths worn by frequent 
visits to the ruined edifice.”f 

Her idols are confounded, her images are broken in 
pieces ; all the graven images of her gods he hath broken 
unto the gfound. This plsice(says Beauchamp, quoted 
by Major Rennel), and the mount of Babel, are com- 
monly called by the Arabs Makloube, tlrnt is, turned 
topsy-turvy, 1 was informed by the master mason, em- 
ployed to dig for bricks, that the places from which he 
procured them were large thick walls, and sometimes 
chambers. He has frequently found earthen vessels, 
engraved maf^s^ and^. about eight years ago, a statue 
as large as which he threw among the rubbish. 
On one wall of the chamber, he found the figure of a 
cow, and of the sun and mooYi, formed of varnished 
bricks. Sometimes idols of day are found, represent- 
ing human figures. << Small figures of ^rass or cop< 
per are found* * * § at Babylon.’’$^V* bronze antiquities, ge- 
nerally much corroded wltlrrust, but exhibiting small 


* Herod, lib. i. c. 180- 

f Buckingham's Travels, vol. ii. p. 858. 

t Hcnncl’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 368. 

§ Uicli's Second Memoir, p. 58. 
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figures of men and animals are often found among the 
ruins/'* 

7'/ie Broad walls of Babylon shall he utterly broken. 
Tliey were so broad, that, as ancient historians relate, 
six chariots could be driven on them abreast ; or a 
chariot and four horses might pass and turn. They 
existed, as walls, for more than a thousand years after 
the prophecy was delivered ; and long after the sen- 
tence of utter destruction had gone forth against them, 
they were numbered among “the seven wonders of 
the world.” And what can be more wonderful now, or 
what could have been more inconceivable by man, 
when Babylon was in its strength and glory, than that 
the broad walls of Babylon should be so utterly 
broken, that it cannot be determined with certainty 
that even the slightest vestige of them exists. 

“ All accounts agree,” says Mr. Rich, “ in the 
height of the walls, which was fifty cubits, having 
been reduced to these dimensions from the prodigious 
height of three luindred and fifty feet,” (formerly 
‘Stated, by the lowest computati^ of tlm length of the 
cubit, at three hundred feet), “ by Dams Hystaspes, 
after the rebellion of the town, in order to render it 
less defensible. 1 have not been fortunate enough to 
discover tlie least traiti,oi them In any part of the 
ruins at Hillah ; ;Which is rather an unaccountable 
circumstance, consi<j|pri|^ that they survived the final 
ruin of the town, long aft^^ which they served as an 
enclosure for a park ; in which comparatively perfect 
state St. Jerome informs us they remained in his 
time.”t 


* Migtmn's Travels, p. 229. 
I Riclr.s Memoirs, p. 4-3, 4t. 
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In the sixteenth century they^^were seen for the. hbst 
time by eny European traveller, (so far aa^he* auth4>v 
has been able to toace), before they were finally so 
utterly broken as totally to disappear. And it is in- 
teresting to mark both the time and the manner in 
w'hich the walls of Babylon, like the city of whicli 
they were the impregnalde yet unavailing defence, 
were brought down to the grave, to be seen no more. 
<< The mean while/’* as Rauwolff describes them, 
when we were lodged there, I considered and view- 
ed this aacent^ and found that there were two behind 
one anotlier/’r^ Herodotus states that there was both 
an inner,^ or inferior, and outer wall) distinguished 
by a ditohv 'and extending themselves like unto two 
parallel walls a great way about, and that they were 
open in some: places, where ond might go through 
like gates; wherefore 1 believe that they were the 
wall of the old town that went about them ; and that 
tlie places where tliey were open have been anciently 
the gates (whereof theil^ were one hundred) of that 
town. Aiid(i||^.the jfather because 1 saw in some 
places under tiilt sand (wherewith the two ascents 
were almost covered) the old wall plainly appear."* 
The cities of Selcucia, Clesiphon, Destagered, Kufu, 
and anciently many others in) the vicinity, together 
with the more modern towns of 'Stesched Ali, Mes- 
chad Hussein, and Hillah, towns, villages and 

caravansaries without nufllber/^'h have, in all proba- 
bility, been chiefly built oiil of the walls of Babylon. 
Like theioity, the . Widls have been from thence^ 
till none of them are hft The rains of many hundred 

* Ray*s Collection of Travels, p. 177, 178. 
f Sir A. K. Porter's Travels, vol. ii. p. 338. 
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yeaxi^f and tbe waterg ^coining upon them annually by 
the ovei^wing of the Euphrates, have alsp, in all 
likelihood^ washed down the dust and i^nbbish from 
the broken and dilapidated walls into the ditch from 
which they were originally taken, till at last the sand 
of the parched desert has smoothed them into a plain, 
and added the place where they stoodlto the^wilder- 
ness, so that the broad waiisi\)f Babt/loH are utterly 
broken. And now, as the subjeintid eyidence^ supple • 
tory of what has already boon adduced, fttUy proves, 
•^it may verily be said that the loftilt^ waited ^c^er 
built by man, as well as the^ groat^t*^y on whicli 
the. sun ever shoive»’* whioh these walls <*itffTound'ecl, 
and- the most /fertBe of countrhi^ of wKii^ Babylon 
the gpraii iwaahfo an^^the glory,— have all 

bcett by .tke Lord of HoM with the besom of de» 
striwtwn. * >j. 

A ch<ipter of sixty pages irf length, * of Mr. Bnck- 
ingham's Travels in Mesopdtamia/is onticled» <f* Scardi 
after the walls < of BabylonJ^^flter'<w!leng ahdfrait- 
less search, he discovered Jtiiwwe e t^g jli h - boundary of 
the ruins, on the stimmit df tLv^oval mhtkd from seven- 
ty to e%;hty feet iit height, and from three to four 
hundred feet in ciroiiOifei^itce, “ a mass of solid wall, 
about thirty feet imfsngth, by twelve or iifteem’^iii 
tlikkness, yet e^ently once of Tnueh greater dimen- 
sions each way, the i^k being, in its present state, 
broken md incompleth^fwehU^pftrf and this heap of 
ruin and fragment of wall he conjectured to bea part — 
the only part, if such it be, that oaiid>e discovdriid — of the 
walls of Babylon, so utterly are thet/ broken, ' Beyond 


# Buckingham's Travels, vol. ii. p. 306, 307. 
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this there is not even a pretension to the discovery of 
any part of them. 

Captain Frederick^ of whose journey It was the 
principal object to search for the^remains of the wall 
and ditch that had compassed Babylon/' states tiiat 
“ neither of these have been seen by any modern tra- 
veller. All my inquiries among the Arabs/’ he 
adds, ** on this subject completely failed in producing 
the smallest effect.' Within the space of twenty-one 
miles in length along the banks of the Euphrates, and 
twelve milepiacross it in breadth, I was unable to per- 
ceive any thoig that could admit of my imagining 
that either a wall ora ditch had existed within this 
extensive “area. If any remains do exist of the walls, 
they must have been of greater circuinfereiitte than is 
allowed by modern geographers. I may possibly 
have been deceived; but I spared no pains to prevent 
it. 1 never was employed in riding and walking less 
than eight hours for six recessive days, and upwards 
of twelve on the seveft^^ 

Major Kep^g^^^eldi^" that he and the party who 
accompanied Mm; in common with other travellers, 
had totally failed in discovering any trace of the city 
walls,” and he adSs, **the divine pm^dictions against 
Biibylon have been so litcralfy fulfilled in the ap- 
pearance of the ruins, that 1 am dil|ipsed to give the 
fullest signification to the words W Jeremiah, — the 
broad walls of Babylon shM be utterly hrohen^^ 
Babyhn shall he jhn asUmishment — Every one that 
goeih by Babylon'^tiall be astonished. It is impos- 
\ 

* Transactions of the Literary Society, Bombay, vol. i. p. 180. 
131. 

t Keppel*8 Narrative, vol. L p. 175. Jer. li. 58. 
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sible lojihink oa7i^^liat Babylon was, and to be an 
eye witiieffi of what it is, without astonishment. On 
iirst enteiing its rains. Sir Robert Ker Porter thus 
expresses his feeling^, 1 could not but feel an inde- 
scribable awe in thus passing, as it were, into the gates 
of fallen Babylon.”* — “I cannot portray,” says Captain 
Mignan, “the overpowering sensation .of reverential 
awe that possessed iny mind, while contemplating the 
extent and nitagnitude of ruin and devastation on every 
side.’f 

How is the hammer of the whole earth cut asunder ! 
How is Babylon become a desolation among the na- 
tions ! — The following interesting description has late- 
ly been^ given froiti the spot. . .^fter speaking of the 
ruined aiQibankmentj divided and subdivided again and 
again, Uke.^a sort of tangled net- work, over the appa- 
rently interminable ground — of large and wide-spread- 
ing morasses — of ancient foundatioiis^and of chains of 
undulated heaps — Sir Robert Ker Porter emphatically 
adds ; — “ The, , whole view.,^|lM, partfcnlarly solemn. 
The majestic stream of tlm Sv^hr^l,. wandering in 
solitude, like a pilgrim moiMOfch throi^me sileot ruins 
of his devastated kingdom, still appeared a noble river 
under all the disadvantages of its deaeil-tracked coui*se. 
Its banks were hoary ^^ith reeds ; and the grey osjupr 
willows were yet t^ere on which the captives of Israel 
hung up their harps, and, while Jerusalem was not, re- 
fused to be comforted 5 Rut how is the rest of the 
scene changed since then I At that time those broken 
hills were palaces — those long .Undulating mooods, 
streets — this vast solitude filled with the busy 'subjects 

• Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 29 1. 

t Migimn*s Travels, p. 117. 
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of the prond danglitet* of tbe ea8t.*^*Now wastlsd with 
misery, her habitations are not to be foun4r^tiXk^ fur 
herself, the worm is spread over kerJ** 

From palaces cotiverted into broken hills; — from 
streets to long lines of heapi» *frofn the throne of the 
woild to sitting on the dust ; — from the hum of mighty 
Babylon to the death-like silence that rests upon the 
grave to which it is bronght down ; — ^from the great 
storehouse of the world, where treasures were gatheied 
from every quai*ter, and the prison-house of the Ci 4 >tive 
Jews, wherO) not loosed to return homewards, they 
served in a httrd bondage, to Babylon the spoil of many 
nations, itself taken from thence, and nothing left ; — 
^from a vast metropolis, the plaise of piilaees luid tin* 
glory of kingdoms, whither multitudes ever lowed, to a 
dreaded and shunned spot not inhabited nor dwelt in 
from generation to generation, where even the Arabian, 
though the son of the desert, pitches not his tent, and 
where the shepherds make not their folds ; — fiom the 
treasures of darkness, atndditdden richestpf secret places, 
to the taking oway ofi&ibks, and to an uncovered na- 
kedne^ ; — fi^hntifflaking the earth to tremble, and shak- 
ing kingdoms, to being cast out of the grave like an 
abominable brancks-^fwin the many nations and great 
k|pgs froth the coasts of the eaitlh, that have so often 
%ome up against Babylon, to^ the workmen that still 
cast her up as heaps and add teethe lumber of pools 
imthe Inins; — from »the artificial lake, many 

miles hr eircumfierenee, by means of which the annual 
risi^ of the Eophiijilts was regulated and restrained, 
to uiesevpools of ^ater,>a few yards round, dug by the 
Workmen, and filled by the river from the first and 

* Sir H. K. Porter’s Travels, v. ii. p. 207. 
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great^i^of tetnplea to a barnt mouiitaiti desolate for 
ever ;« the golden image, forty feet in height, 
which s^d on the, top of the temple of Belus, to all 
the gravoidi images of her gods that are broken unto 
the ground and mingled with the dust ; — from the 
splendid and luxuriant festivals of Babylonian mo- 
narohs, the noise of tlie viols, the pomp of Belshaz 2 ar!s 
feast, and the godless revelry of a thousand lords 
drinking out of the golden vessels that had been taken 
from Zion, to the cry of wild beasts^ the creeping of 
doleful creatures of which their desolate houses and 
pleasant palaces are full, the nestling of ^owls in cavi- 
ties, the dancing of wild goats on the nuoous mound 
as onta rock,> and.tho dwellingrplace of di^sgons and of 
venddionl^ reptiles ;ir~froni arch upon arch, and terrace 
iipon'.ierrace,'tiU tlia hanging gardens of Babylon rose 
like a mountain, down to. the stones of the pit, now 
disclosed, to view v-rfrom the ..palaces of princes who 
sat on the mount of the cc^gregation^ and tjbought in 
the pride of^t^ir hearts ^ff| 9 (filt Aliem^^lves above the 
stars of God, to heaps cutidaip|2l' to gromid, perfo- 
rated as the raiment of tliWe that iji^ytJain, ^nd as a 
carcase trodden under feet ;-^from the broad^ .wnlls of 
Babylon, in all their height, as Cyrus campedr against 
them round about, asking in vaiOia single point wj^ere 
congregated nations could scale thp walls or^ . force , ail 
opeiiing^'lo thtf untra^able spot on which they* stood, 
where therais noth%g‘left:.to tn^. aside, or impede in 
their course, the worms that^^^Qver, |t ;^'an4 finally, 
from Babylon the great, the of 

fallen Babylon, the astonishment of all wbogo^y it; 
— in extremes like these, whatever changes they Jn- 
volve, and by whatever instrumentality they may have 
been wrought out, there is not to this hour, in this 

6 
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most niarvelloiis history of Babylon, a single fact that 
may not most aj>propiiat<;ly be ranked uiijder a pre- 
diction, and that <loes not tally entirely with its express 
and precise fuliilinent, while at the same time tln^y all 
united show, ns may now be seen, — reading the judg- 
ments to tlie very letter, and looking to the facts as 
they are, — tlie destruction w’hich has come from the 
Almighty upon Babylon. 

Has not every purpose of the Lord been performed 
against Babylon ? And having so clear illustrations of 
tlie facts before ns, what mortal shall give a negative 
answer to the question, subjoined by their Omniscient 
Author to these very prophecies? — “ Who hath de- 
clared this from ancient time ? Who hath told it from 
that time ? Have not 1 the Lord ? and there is no god 
beside me ; — declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done — 
saying, my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure.’* Is it possible that there can bo any attes- 
tation of the truth of prophecy, if it he^ not witnessed 
here? Is there i^ny spot on earth which has undergone 
a more complete transformation ? “ The records of the 
human race,” it has been said wdtli trutli, “ do not pre- 
sent a contrast more striking than that between tlie 
pr^eval ifiagnificence of Babylon and its long desola- 
tion.”* Its ruins have of late been c^cfully and scru- 
pulously examined hy different ,]^tives of Britain, of 
unimpeached veracity, and the result of ercjry research 
is a more striking deia^nstratioii of the literal accom- 
plishment of every 'Jfi’ediction. How few spots are 
there on earth of which we have so clear and faithful 


Kdinburgh Review^ No. 1, p. 439. 
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a picture, as prophecy gare of fallen Biibylon at a time 
w lion no spot on earth resembled it less than its present 
desolate solitary site ! Or could any prophecies re- 
specting any single place have been more precise or 
wonderful, or numerous, or true, — or more gradually 
accomplished throughout many generations ? And 
when they look at what Babylon was, and what it is, 
and perceive the minute realization of them all — may 
not nations learn wisdom — may not tyrants tremble — 
and may not sceptics think ? 


TYRE. 

Tyuk was the most celebrated city of Phceiiicia, and 
the ancient emporium of the >vorld. Its colonies were 
numerous Jiud extensive. “It was the theatre of an 
immense commerce and navigation — the uursery of arts 
and science, and the city of pqrhaps the most industri- 
ous and active people ever koown.*’^; AThe kingdom of 
Carthage, the rival (»f Rome, was one of the colonies 
of Tyre. While this mart of nations was in the height 
of its opulence and power, and at least one hundred 
and twenty-five years before the destruction of did 
Tyre, Isaiah pronounced its irrevocable fall. Tyre on 
tlie island succeeded tp the more ancient city on the 
continent ; and,— being inhabited by the same people, 
retaining the same name, beiD||^ removed but a little 
space, and, perhaps occupying in part the same grounds 
— the fate oiF both is included in the prophecy. The 

• Voliioy’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 210. Steph. Die. p. 2039. Mars. 
Can. Ch. p. 304, &c, — Strabo. 
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pride and the wickedness of the Tyrians— their exulta- 
tion over the cnlaiiiities of the Israelites— atid their 
cruelty in selling them to slavery, arc assigned as the 
reasons of the judgments that were to ovcrtiike them, or 
as the causes of the i*evelalioii of the destiny of their 
city. And the whole fate of Tyre was foretold. 

JBisho|)”Newton shows, at length, how the following 
prophecies w’ere all exactly fulfilled, as well as clearly 
foretold, viz. that Tyre was to he taken and destroyed 
by the Chaldeans, who were, at the time of the delivery 
of the prophecy, an inconsiderable people, and pai-ticii- 
larly by Nebuchadn\e**ar, king of Babylon ; — that tlie 
inhabitants should fly over the Mediterranean into the 
islands and countries adjoining, and even then should 
not find a quiet settlement ; that the city should be re- 
stored after seventy years, and return to lier gain and 
merchandize ; that the people should in time for^tdie 
their idolatry, and become converts to the true religion 
and worship* of God;— and finally, that the city should 
be totally destroyed, and become a place only for fisliei’s 
to spread their netj^ upofi. 

But, instead reviewing the whole of these, a fcAv 
of the most striking predictions winch were accom- 
plished after the era of the last of the Old Testament 
prophets, knd the fulfilment of which rests on the most 
lilfexceptionable testimony, shall be selected. 

One of the most singular evepts inf^history was the 
manner in which the siege of Tyre was conducted by 
Alexander the Great. Irritated that a single city 
should alone opposp^is victorious march, enraged at 
the murder of some of his soldiers, and fqarful for his 
fame,— even his army’s despairing of suedtss could not 
deter him from the siege. And Tyre was taken in a 
manner, the success of which was more wonderfi.il than 
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the design was daring ; for it was surrounded by a wall 
one Imn4red and fifty feet in height, and situated on 
an islandilialf a mile distant from the shore. A mound 
was formed from the continent to the island ; and the 
ruins of old Tyre,* two hundred and forty yeai’s after 
its demolition, aflai*ded ready materials for the pur- 
pose. Such was the work, that the attempt at first 
defeated the power of an Alexander. The enemy 
consumed and the storm destroyed it. But its re- 
mains, buried beneath tlie water, formed a barrier 
which rendered successful his renewed efforts. A vast 
mass of additional mutter was requisite. The soil and 
the very rubbish were gathered and heaped. And the 
mighty conqueror, who afterwards failed in raising 
jigain any of the ruins of Babylon, cast those of Tyre 
into the sea, and took her very ousxf from off her, 
He loft not the reiniuuit of a ruiii*-and the site of an- 
clent Tyre is now unknown.^: Who then taught tlie 
prophets to say of Tyre ? — “ shall lay thy stones ^ 

and iky timber^ and i/ty dustbin the vddst of the water 
— / will also SCRAPE HER //cr. I will make 

thee a terror^ and thou shall be no nwr^ , Thqu shall be 
souyht fovy yet thou shall never be found agahu'^ 

After the capture of Tyro, the conqueror ordered 
it to be set ou fire. Fifteen thousand of the Tyrians 
escaped in ships. And, exclusive of multitudes t^t 
were cruelly slain, tl^ji'ty thousand were sold into sla- 

• Alagna via saxorum ad manuin crat. Tyro vetere prajbente. 
Q/ii/i/. Cur, lib. iv. cap. 9. . ^ 

Humus aggerabatiir, ib. cap. li, 'Arrian, de Ex. At* lib. if. 
c. 21 — 24', Quint. Cur, lib. iv. c. 7—19. ' 

f Voliiey’s ^fmvrls, vol. ii* Fococke’s Descrip, of the Etst, 
b. i. c. 20. Buckingham's Travels, p. 46, 

§ Kzek. xxiv. 4, 12i 
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very. Each of those facts had boon announced f > 
centuries : — Behold fhe Lord toill cast her oid — //< 
xcill smite her power in the sea, and she shall he devoand 
xoith fire, — / will bring forth a fire from the midst of 
thee — I will bring thee to ashes xipon the earth. Pass ifi 
over to Tarshish Chittim, The isles tbo/ 

are in the sea shall he troubled at thg dejytrture , — Thou 
shalt die the death of them that arc slain in the midst of 
the sea. The children of Israel also, and the ehildren o f 
Judah have ye sold. I will return the tu eomjfense uj)o,i 
your own hcadr 

But it was also prophesied of the greatest coiniiier- 
cial city of the world, whose merchants were prini-o. 
— whose traffickers were the hoiioiirahle of the earth; — 
“ 1 toill make thee like the top of a rock. Thou shalt be 
a place to sjiread nets The same prcidictioii is 

repeated with an assurance of its truth ; — I null make 
her like the top of a rock ; it shall be a place for the 
sjyreading of nets in the midst of the sea, for I have spoken 
if.”f 

Tyre, though deprived of its former inhabitants, 
soon revived as a city, and greatly regained its corn- 
merce. It was populous and flourishing at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. It contained many disciph*N 
of Jesus, in tlie days of the Apostles. An elegant 
temple and many churches wore afterwards built Uterc. 
It was the see of the first archbishop under the patri - 
arch of Jerusalem. Her inerchandizo and her hire, 
according to the prophecy, were holiness to the Lord. 
In the seventh ceiittii^ Tyre was taken by tbe Sara- 
cens. In the twelfth by the Crusaders — at which pe- 
riod it was a great commercial city. The' Mameluke*^ 


Kzek. xxvi. 14., \!i. 
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succeeded as its masters ; and it has now remained for 
three hundred years in tlie possession of the Turks. 
But it was not excluded from among the multitude of 
cities and of countries whose ruin and devastation, as 
accomplished by the cruelties and ravages of Turkish 
barbarity and despotism, were foretold nearly two 
thousand years before the existence of that nation of 
plunderers. And althougli it has more lately, by a 
brief respite from tlie greatest oppression, risen some- 
what from its ruins, the last of the predictions respect- 
ing it has been literally fulfilled, according to the tes- 
timony of many witnesses. But that of Maundrell, 
Shaw, Voliiey, and Bruce, may suffice : — 

“ You find here no similitude of that glory for which 
it was so renowned in ancient times. You see nothing 
hero but a mere Babel of broken walls, pillai*s, vaults, 
t^'c. Its present inhabitants are only a few poor 
wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and sub- 
sisting chiefly upon fishing, who seem to be preserved 
in this place by divine providence, as a visible argu- 
ment how God hath fulfilled liis word concerning 
Tyre.”* “ The port of Tyre, small as it is at present, is 
choked up to tlint degree with sand and rubbish, that 
the boats of those fishermen who now and then visit 
this once renowned emporium, and dry tlieir nets upon 
its rocks and ruins, can >vitli great difficulty only be 
adinittod.*’f And even Volney, after quotuig the de- 
scription of the greatness of Tyre, and the general de- 
scription of the destruction of the city, and the annihi- 
lation of its commerce, acknowledges that “ the vicis- 
situdes of time, or rather the barbiwism of the Greeks 

* jMaimdrclPs Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 

f Shaw’s Travels, vul. ii. p. 31. 
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of the Lower Empire and the Mahometans have ac- 
complished this prediction. — Instead of that ancient 
commerce, so active and so extensive, Sour, (Tyre,) 
reduced to a miserable village, has no other trade than 
the exportation of a few sacks of corn and raw cotton ; 
nor any merchant but a single Greek factor, in the ser- 
vice of the French of Saide, who scarcely makes siiffi< 
cient profit to maintain liis family/' But though he 
overlooks the fulfilment of minuter prophecies, he re- 
lates facts more valuable than any opinion, and more 
corroborative of their truth : — “ The whole village of 
Tyre contains only fifty or sixty poor families, who 
live obscurely on the produce of their little ground and 
a iryiing fishery^ The houses they occupy are no 
longer, as in the time of Strabo, edifices of three or 
four stories high-**-but wretched huts, r^dy to crumble 
into ruins.”* Bruce describes Tyre as a rock where- 
on fishers dry their nets/' 

It matters not by what means tliesc prophecies have 
been verified; for the. means were as inscrutable, and 
as impossible to have been foreseen by man, ns the 
event. The fact is beyond a doubt that they have 
been literally fulfilled — and therefore the prophecies 
ARE TRUE. They may be overlooked — but no inge- 
nuity can pervert them. No facts could have been 
more unfitly or striking^and no predictions respect- 
ing them could have been more clear. 


Volne^^f Txsveh, voL ii. 21!^. 
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Egyi’T was one of the most ^ancient and one of the 
mightiest of kingdoms, and tho researches of the tra- 
veller are still directed to explore the unpandleled me- 
morials of its power. No nation, whether of ancient 
or of modern times, hath ever erected such great and 
durable monuments. ^Vhile the vestiges of other an- 
cient monarchies can hardly be found amidst the monld- 
ered ruins« of their cities, those artificial mountains, 
visible at tlie distance of thirty miles, the pyramids of 
Egypt, without a record of their date, have withstood, 
unimpaired, all the ravages of time. The dynasty of 
Egypt takes precedence, in antiquity^ of every other. 
No country ever produced so long a catalogue of kings. 
The learning of the Egyptians was proverbial. The 
number of tlieir cities,* and the population of their coun^ 
try, as recorded by ancients historians, almost surpass 
credibility. Nature and art^mnited in rendering it a 
most fertile region. It was called'* th^ granary of the 
world. It was divided into several kingdoms, and their 
power often extended over many of the surrounding 
countries.f Yet the knowledge of all its greatness and 
glory deterred not the Jewish prophets from declaring, 
that Egypt would become a base hingdom^ and never 
exalt itself any tnoi*e among tho. natimis. And the lU 
ieral fulfilineiit of every prophecy affords as clcai* a 
demonstration as can possibly he given, that each and 
all of them are the dictates of inspiration. 

Egypt was the theme of many prophecies, which 

* Twenty thousand.— Herod, lib. ii. t*. 177. 
f Murshumi C«w. Chron. pp. 239, 242. 
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were fiilfillod in aiicicMit times ; and it bears to tin; pn>. 
sent day, as it has borne throughout many ag(;s, every 
mark witli which prophecy had stamped its destiny : — 
They shall be a base kingdom. It shall be thV 
basest of kingdoms. Neither shall it exalt itself any 
mere among the iiiations : for I will diminish them that 
they shall no more rule over the nations.* The pride 
of her power shall come down. And they shall be de- 
soLate in the midst of the countries that are desolate, 
and her cities shall be in the midst of llu* cities that ar«‘ 
wasted. I will make the land of Egypt desolate, and 
the country shall be dcsohite of that whereof it was 
full. I will send the land into the hand of the wicked. 
I will make the land waste and all that is tlunviii, by 
the hand of strangers. 1 the Lord have spokim it. 
And there shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt — The sceptre of Egypt shall depart away.^'f 
Egypt became entirely subject to the Persians about 
three hundred and fifty years previous to the Christian 
era. It was afterwards subdued by the Macedonians, 
and was governed by the Ptolemies for the space of 
two hundred and ninety-four years ; nnlil, about thirty 
years hijfore Christ, it became a province of the Rn- 
nian empire. It continued long in subjection to tlie 
Romans — tributary first to Rome, and afterwards to 
Constantinople, ft was transferred, A. D. (ill, to 
the dominion of the Saracens. In 12.>0 the Mamelukes 
deposed their rulers, and usurped the command of 
Egypt. A mode of government, the most singular and 
surprising that ever existed on earth, was established 
and maintained. Each successive ruler was raised to 
supreme authority, from being a stranyer and a slave. 

* Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. 

f Ezek. XXX. C, 7, 12, 13; xxxii. 15. Zech. x. 11. 
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No son of tho former niler — no native of Egypt suc- 
ceeding tor tile sovereignty ; but a chief was chosen from 
among a new race of imported slaves. M lien Egypt 
hccame tributary to the Turks in 1517, the Alainelnkes 
l•(‘tained much of their power, and every Pasha w’as an 
ojijircssor and a stranger. During all these ages, every 
attempt to emancipate the country, or to create a prince 
of tlie Jand of Egypt, has proved abortive, and has 
often hemi fatal to the aspirant. Though the facts re- 
lative to Egypt form too prominent a feature in the 
history of the world to admit of contradiction or doubt, 
yot the dcisoription of the fate of that country, and of 
jIic form (d‘ its government, shall be left to the testi- 
mony of those whose authority no infidel will question, 
and whom no man can accuse of adapting their de- 
scriptions to the predictions of the event. Gibbon and 
\%iln(*y are again our witnesses of the facts : — 

“ Such is the state of Egypt. Deprived twenty- 
threes ctMiluries ago of her natural proprietors, she has 
seen her fi^rtile fields successively a prey to the Per- 
- 'eiaiis, the Macedonians, the liotnans, the Greeks, the 
i\ral)s, the Georgians, and, at length, Uie race of Tar- 
tars distinguished hy the name of Ottoman Turks. 
TIu* iManieUikes, purchased as slaves, and introduced 
as sol(li(*rs, soon usurped the power and elected a lead- 
er. If their first establishment was a singular event, 
their continuance is not less extraordinary. They are 
replaced by slaves hronght from their onginal country/ ^ 
The system of oppression is methodical. Every thing 
the traveller sees or hem’s, reminds him he is in the 
country of slavery and tyranny.’’* “ A more unjust and 
absurd constitution cannot be devised than that which 

* Vohiey’s Travels, vol. i. i>. 74, 103, 110, 19H. 

5 
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condemns the nntlve.^ of a country to perpetual servi 
tnde, under the arbitrary dominion of strangers and 
slaves. Yet such has been the state of Egypt above 
five hundred yejirs. The most illustrious sultans of the 
Baharitc and Borgite dyitasties, were tlieiiistdves pro- 
moted from the Tartar and Circassian bands ; and the 
four and twenty Beys, or military chiefs, have ever 
been succeeded, not by their sons, but by their ser- 
vants.”*" These are the words of Volney and of Gib- 
bon : and what did the ancient propliets Ifcretel ? 
“ I will lay the Inn I ivaste and all that is therein hy thv 
hands of strangers. 1 the Lord have spoMn it . — And 
there shall he no more a prince of the land of l^gijpt ^ — 
The sceptre of Egypt shall depart away.** The j)ro- 
phecy adds : — shall be a base kingdom — it shall 
be the basest of kingdoms** After the lapse of two 
thousand and four hundred years from the date of tliis 
prophecy, a acolfcr at religion, but an eye-witness of 
the facts, thus describes the self-same spot : ** Tn 

Egypt there is no middle class, neither nobility, clergy- 
merchants, landholders. An universal air of misery? 
manifest in all the traveller meets, points out to him 
the rapacity of oppression and the distrust attendant 
upon slavery. ITie profound ignorance of the inhabi- 
tants equally jlre vents them from perceiving the 
causes of their evils, or applying the necessary reme- 
dies. Ignorance, diffused through every class, extends 
its effects to every species of moral and physical know- 
ledge. Nothing is talked of but intestine troubles, 
the public misery, pecuniary extortions, bastinadoes, 
and murders. Justice herself puts to death without 


Gibbon’s History, vol. vi. p. 109, llO. Dublin cd. 1789. 
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rormality.”* Other travellers describe the most exe- 
crable vices as common, and represent the moral cha- 
racter of the people as corrupted to the core. As a 
token of th% desolation of the country, mud-walled cot- 
tfi^cs are now the only habitations where the ruins of 
temples and palaces abound. Egypt is surrounded by 
the dominions of the Turks and of the Arabs ; and the 
prophecy is literally true which marked it in the midst 
of desolation : — ** They shall be desolate in the midst 
of the ypuntries that are desolate^ and her cities shall 
he in the midst of the cities that are loasiedr The 
systematic ^prossion, extortion, and plunder, which 
have so long prevailed, and the price paid for his au- 
tliority and power by every Turkish Pasha, have ren- 
dered the country desolate of that vAftreof it was fulU 
and still show both how it has been wasted by the hands 
of strangers^ and how it has been sold mho the hand of 
the wicked. 

dan any words be more free from ambigmty, or could 
any events be more wonderful in their nature, or more 
unlikely or impossible to have been .foreseen by man, 
than these prophecies concerning. EUgypt ? The long 
line of its kings commenced wdth the first ages of the 
world, and, while it was yet unbroken, its final ter- 
mination was revealed. The very attempt once made 
by infidels to show, from the recorded number of its 
monarchs and the duration of their reigns, that Egypt 
was a kingdom previous to the Mosaic era of the de- 
luge, places the wonderful nature of these predictions 
respecting it in the most striking view. And the pre- 
vious experience oftwo thousand years, during which 
period Egypt had never been without a prince of its 


Volnc>*3 Travels, vol. i. p. 190, 198. 
Q 
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own, seemed to preclude the possibility of those pre- 
dicted events which the experience of the last two 
thousand years has amply verified. Though it had of- 
ten tyrannized over Judea and the neighbouring na- 
tions, the Jewish prophets foretold that its own sceptre 
would depart away ; and that that country of kings 
(for the number of its cotemporary as well as succes- 
sive monarchs may warrant the appellation) would ne- 
ver hatue a prince of its own : and that it would he laid 
waste by the hands of strangers. Tliey foreto][d that it 
should be a base kingdom — the basest of kingdoms-— 
that it should be desolate itself and surrounded by de- 
solation — and that it should never exalt itself any more 
among the nations. They described its ignominious 
subjection and tniparalleled baseness, notwithstanding 
that its past and present degeneracy bears not a more 
remote resemblance to the former greatness and pride 
of its power, thip the frailty of its mud-walled fabrics 
now bears to the stability of its imperishable pyramids. 
Such prophecies, accomplished in such a manner, prove, 
without a comment, that they must be the revelation 
of the Omniscient Ruler of the .Universe.’* 

* Egypt has, indeed, lately risen, under its present spirited 
but despotic Pasha, to a degree of political importance and power 
unknown to it for many past centuries. Yet this fact, instead 
of militating against the truth of prophecy, may, possibly at no 
distant period, serve to illustrate .another prediction, which im- 
plies that, however base and degraded it might continue to be 
throughout many generations, it would, notwithstanding, have 
strength sufficient to be looked to for aid or protection, even at 
the time of the restoration of the Jewil td Judea, who will seek 

to strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, and trust 
in the shadow of Egypt.** Other prophecies respecting it await 
tlieir fulfilment. Yet, whatever its present apparent strength 
may be, it is still but the shadow of Egypt.*’ Isa, xxx. 2 ; 
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On a review of the prophecies relative to Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyro, and Egypt, may we not, by the plain- 
est induction fmn indisputable facts, conclude that the 
fate of these cities and countries, as well as of the 
land of Judea and the adjoining territories, demonstrates 
the truth of all the prophecies respecting them ? And 
that these propliecies, ratified by the events, give the 
most powerful of testimonies to the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion ? The dei^olation was the work of man, 
and was ^^fiected by the enemies of Christianity ; and 
would h.ave been the same as it is, though not a single 
prophecy had been uttered. It is the prediction of 
these facts, in all their particulars, infinitely surpass- 
ing human foresight, which is the word of God alone. 
And the min of these empires^ whilo^ it substantiates 
the truth of every iota of these predictions, is thus a 
miraculous confirmation and proof of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. By what fatality is it,^.tbeB, that infi- 
dete should have chosen for the display Of their power 
this very field, where, without conjuring, as they have 
Ulone, a lying spirit from the ruins, they might have 
read the fulfilment of the prophecies on every spot ?— 
Instead of disproving the truth of every religion, the 
greater these ruins are, the more strongly do they au- 
thenticate the scriptural prophecies ; and it is not, at 
least, on this strong-hold of the faith that the standard 
of infidelity can be erected. Every fact related by 
Volney is a witness against all his speculation — and 

xxxi. 1. The whole earth shall yet rejoice; and Egypt shall 
not be for ever base* The Lord shall smite Egypt ; he shall smUc 
and heal it ; and they shall return to the Lord, and he shall be entreat- 
ed of them, and shall heal them. In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land, jfc. Isa. xix. 19—25. 
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out of his own mouth is he condemned. Can any pur 
posed deception be more glaring or great, than to over- 
look all these prophecies, and to raise an sirgumoTit 
against the truth of Christianity from the very facts by 
which they have been fulfilled ? Or can any evidence 
of divine inspiration be more convincing and clear, 
than to view, in conjunction, all these marvellous pre- 
dictions and their perfect completion ? 


CHAPTER VI 1. 

THE arabjn. 

The history^jOf the Arabs, so opposite, in many iv 
spects, to that of the Jews, but as singular as theii^, 
was concisely aod clearly foretold. It was prophesied 
concerning Ishmael : — He wdll be a wild man ; his 
liand will be against every man, and every man’s hand 
will be against him : and he shall dwell in the presein iy 
of all his brethren. I will make him fruitful and muT- 
tiply him exceedingly ; and 1 will make him a great 
nation.”* The fate of Ishm.'iel is here identified willi 
that of his descendants ; and the same character 
common to them both. The historical evidence of the 
fact, the universal tradition, and constant boast of tlie 
Arabs themselves, their language, and the preservation 
for many ages of an original rite, derived from him as 
their primogenitor, — ^confirm the truth of their descent 
from Ishmael. The fulfilment of jhe prediction is olf- 
vioiis. Even Gibbon, while he attempts, from the ex- 


* Geneitis xvi. 12 ; Xvii. 20. 
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ceptions) which he specifies, to evade the force of tlie 
fact that the Arabs have maintained a perpetual inde- 
pendence, acknowledges that these exceptions are tem- 
porary and local ; tluit the body of the nation has es- 
caped the yoke of the most powerful monarchies ; and 
that “the amis of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey 
and Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of Ara- 
bia.”* But even the exceptions which he specifies, 
though they were justly stated, and though not coupled 
with such admissions as invalidate them, would not de- 
tract from the truth of the prophecy. The independ- 
ence of the Arabs was proverbial in ancient as Avell as 
in modern times ; and the present existence, as a free 
and independent nation, of a people who derive their 
des(;ent from so high antiquity, demonstrates that they 
had never been wholly subdued, assail the nations 
around them have unquestionably been ; and that they 
have ever dwelt in the presence of their brethren. 
They not only subsist uiiconquered to this day,' but the 
prophesied and primitive wildness of their Vtice, and 
their hostility to all, remain unsubdued and unaltered. 
‘‘ They arc a wild people ; their hand is against every 
man^ and ercry marCs hand is against them," In the 
words of Gibbon, which strikingly assimilate with those 
of the prophecy, they are “ armed against mankind^ 
Plundering is their profession. Their alliance is never 
courted, and can never be obtained ; and all that the 
Turks or Persians, or any of their neighbours, can sti- 
pulate for from them, is a partial and purchased for- 
bearance. Even the British, who have established a 
residence in almost every country, have (fntered the 
territories of the descendants of Ishmael to accomplish 


* Gib. Hist. vol. v. p. 144. 
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only tlic premeditated destruction of a fort, and to re- 
tire. It cannot be alleged^ with truth, that their pe- 
culiar character and manner, and its uninterrupted per- 
inauency, ai’e tlie necessary result of the nature of their 
country. They have continued wild or uncivilized, au(< 
have retained their habits of hostility towards all the 
rest of the human race, though they possessed for 
three hundred years countries the most opposite in 
their nature from the inouiitnins of ^|abia. The 
greatest part of the temperate zone wa^ncluded with- 
in the limits of the Arabian conf|U€)sts and their em- 
pire extended from India to the ‘^Athiutic, .and embrac- 
ed a wider range of territory than ever wiis possessed 
by tlio Romans, those boasted masters of the world. 
The period of their conquest and dominion was suf- 
ficient, under stich circumstances, to have changed the 
manners of any people ; but whether in the land of 
Shinar or |n the valleys of Spain, on the banks of the 
Tigris or the Tagus, in Araby the blessed, or Araby 
the barren, the posterity of Ishinaol have over main- 
tained their prophetic character ; They have remained, . 
under every change of condition, a wild people ; their 
hand Las still been against every man, and every man's 
hand against them. 

The natural refiection of a recent traveller, on ex- 
amining the peculiarities of an Arab tribe, of which he 
was an eye-witness, may;SttiSce, without any art of 
controversy, for the illuslla^on of this prophecy : — 

On the smallest computation, such must have been 
the manners of those people for more than three thou- 
sand years n Thus in all things verifying the predic- 
tion given of Ishmael at his birth, that he, in his pos- 


• Gibbon, vol v. p. 226 , 317. 
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terity, should be a wild man, and always continue to 
be so, though they shall dwell for ever in the presenci? 
of their brethren. And that an acute and active 
people, surrounded for ages by polished and luxuriimt 
nations, should from their earliest to their latest times, 
be still found a wild people, dwelling in the presence 
of all their brethren, (as we may call these nations,) 
unsubdued and unchangeable, is, indeed, a standing 
miracle — qlte of those mysterious facts which establish 
the truth of ^ophecy."* 

Recent discoveries have also brought to light the 
miraculous preservillion and existence, as a distinct 
people, of a less numerous, but not less interesting 
race — “ a plant which grew up under the mighty cedar 
of Israel^ but was destined to flourish when that proud 
tree was levelled to the earth.^f Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Jouadab, the son 
of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before me 
for ever.'’:|: The Beni Rechab, sons of 'Redlab, still 
exist, a “ distinct and easily distinguishable'* people. 
They boast of their descent froni Rechab, profess pure 
Judaism, and all know Hebrew. Yet they live in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca, the chief seat of Mahometan- 
ism, and their number is stated to be sixty thousand. 
The account given of them by Benjamin of Tudela, 
in the twelfth century ,§ has very recently been con- 
firmed by Mr, Wolff ; and, as he witnessed, and heard 
from ail intrepid Rechabite cavalier,’* there is not 
wanting a man to stand up as a son of Rechab. 

• Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels, p. 30 1. 

f Qimrtcrly Review, No. Ixxv. p. 14?. J Jer. xxxv. If). 

§ Busnage’s Ilijitory, p. 620. 
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SLAY32RY OP THE AFRICANS — EUROPEAN COLONIES 
IN ASIA. 

Not only do tlu* diftereiit countries and cilics, which 
i’orin tlie, subjects of jirophecy, exhibit to this day their 
])redictcd fate, but there is also a prophecy recorded 
as delivere<l in iui age coeval with the deluge, when the 
members of a single family included the whole of the 
human race — the fulfilment of which is conspicuous 
even at the present time. And wddle the fate of the 
J<;ws and of the Arabs, throughout many, ages, has 
confirmed, in every instance in wdiich the period of 
their [prediction already past, the prophecies relative 
to the descendants of Isaiic and of Ishmael — existing 
factSg, which are prominent features in thehi^tory of the 
'vurld, ure equally corrobonitive of the pn (lit f ions re- 
specting tlie sous of Noah. The unnatural conduct of 
Ilam, and fte dutiful and respectful behaviour of Shcru 
and Japhet towards their aged father, gave rise to the 
prediction of the future fate of their posterity, witliout 
being at all assigned as the cause of that fate. But 
whatever w'as the occasion on which it was delivered, 
the truth of the prophecy must be tried by its comple- 
tion : — “ Cursed be Canaan j^.a servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren. Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his- servant. God shall en- 
large .Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan ihall be his servant.*’* 

The Iiistorical part of Scripture, by its describing so 

• Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. 
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particularly the respective settlements of the descend- 
aiits of Noah, after their generations in tlieir nations,” 
affords to this day, the means of trying the truth of 
the prediction, and of ascertaining whether the pro- 
phetic character, as given by the patriarch of the post- 
diluvian world, be still applicable to the inhabitants of 
the different regions of the earth which were peopled 
hjjj the posterity of Shein, of Ham, and of Japhet. Tlie 
Isles of the Cktitiles^* or the countries beyond tlie Me- 
diterranean, to which they passed by sea, viz, those of 
Europe, were divid^ by the sons of Japhet. The de- 
scendants of Ham inhabited Africa and the south-wes- 
tern parts of Asia.f The families of the Canaamtes 
were spread abroad. The border of the Canaunites was 
from Si(fon,t The city of Tyre was called the daugli- 
t<»r of Sidon ; and Carthage, the modV* (celebrated city 
of Africa, was jioopled from Tyre. A<ld the dwellings 
of the sons of Shem were unto the east,§ dr Asia. ^ The 
particular allotment, or portion of each, ‘‘after their 
families, after tlieir tongues, in their countries, and in 
their nations, ”|| i^ distinctly specified.' And although 
the different nations, descended from any one of t\\e 
sons of Noah, have intermingled wdtii each other, and 
undergone many revolutions, yet the three great divi- 
sions of the world have remained distinct, as separately 
peopled and possessed by the posterity of each of the 
sons of Noali. On this Ifiitject the earliest commenta- 
tors arc agreed before tlife Existence of those facts which 
give to the prophecy its fullest illustration. Tlie facts 
themselves by which' the prediction is verified, are so 
notorious and so applicable, tliat the most brief and 

• Gen. X. 6 . f Ib. J lb. x. 6, 18, 19. § lb, x. 30. 

II Ib. 31, 3?.— See Mecle. Dit. L. p. 277, &c. 
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siniplo statement may suflice. Before the propngatiuii 
of Christianity, 'which first spoke pejice to earth, taught 
a law of universal love, and called all men brethren, 
slavery everywhere prevailed, and the greater part of 
the human race, throughout all the world, were born to 
slavery, and unrcdeoined for life. Man can now boast 
of a nobler birthright. But, though long banished from 
alniosl all Europe, slavery still lingers in Africa. That 
country is disting^hed above every other as the land 
of slavery. Slaves at home, and transported for slavery, 
the poor Africans, the descendants of Ham, are the ser- 
vants of serv.ante, or slaves to others. Yet so unlikely 
was this fact to have been foreseen by man, that, fui- 
i'cntnries after the close of the Old TestamMt history, 
the inhabitants of Africa disputed with the R^ans the 
empire of the world. But Hannibal, who was once 
almost master of Rome* and of Eurc^e, was forced to 
yield to and to own^the fate of Carthage.* 

God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in tlu' 
tents of eiigB:" ^Soinc of the ablest intequ’eters of pro- 
phecy, of a foiTOcr age, conceived that this^ prediction 
was fulfilled, not only by the conquests which the Ma> 
ci^donians and the Romans obtained over many of the 
ifountries of Asia, but that the promise or blessing oi 
enlargement to Japhet was also verified in a nictaplio- 
rical sense, by the extension of the knowledge of true 
religion to the nations of But it stands not 

now in need of any questiofUibte interpretation, liaviug 
received a literal accomplishment. W hat is at present 
the relative situation or connexion of the inhabitants of 
Eiirop(* and of Asia, the descendants of Japhet and ot 
Slicm ? May not the former be said literally to dwell 


# Liv. i. 87. 
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in the tents of the latter? Or what simile, drawn from 
the simplicity of primeval ages, could be more strik- 
iiigly graphic of the numerous and extensive European 
colonies in Asia ? And how mucii have the posterity 
of Japhet been enlarged within the regions of tin* 
posterity of Sliem? In how many of . their ancient 
cities do they dwell? How many settlements have 
tlioy established ? — while there is not a single spot in 
Europe the polony or the property of any of the nations 
whom the Scriptures represent ns descended from 
Shem, or who inhabit any part of that quarter of the 
world which they ^bssessed. And it may be said, in 
reference to our own island, and to the immense ex« 
tent of British Asiatic dominions, tliut the natives 
of the I^^of the Gentiles dwell m the tents of the East ! 
From w'lience, then, could such a prppliecy have enni'* 
iiated, but froi% inspiration by Him wliose presence 
and whose prescience are alike unlimited by space or 
by time? 

Wluitevor events the prophecies revf^ they never 
sanction tuiy iniquity or evil. The i^th of man 
wurketli nut the righteousness of God, though it be 
made to praise him. And any defence or attempted 
jiistiiication of slavery, or of man having any moral 
riglit of property in man, must be sought in vain from 
the fulhlnient of this prediction. Nebuchadnezzar 
was the guilty iiistrU|||^t of righteous judgments; 
and although, in the ^ex!eciition of these, he was the 
servant of the Lord, it was his own gain and gloiy 
which he sought, and after having subdued nations 
imt a few, he was driven from men, aiul luid his dwell- 
ing with the beasts. Never were judgments more clearly 
marked than those which have rested on the Jlmvs in 
<‘very country under heaven. Yet he that touchetli 
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them toiichetli the apple of his eye ; and the year * of 
recompenses for the controversy of Zion shall be the 
day of the Lord’s vengeance, when he will plead with 
all flesh for his people and for his heritage. And if 
these examples suffice not to show that it is a wresting 
of Scripture td' their destruction, for any to seek from 
them the vindication of slavery, because Canaan was 
to be tlie servant of servants unto his bretliren, yet 
they who profess to look here to the holy Scriptures 
for a warrant; heci^ise that fact was foretold, should 
renieinber, that though Christ was delivered into the 
hands of his eneftijes by the det^mmaie counsel and 
fiirehnowledge of God ; it was by wicked hands that he 
was crucified and slain.*’ God hath made o^Jmc flesh 
all the nations of the earth. And, were tw gospel 
iiniversally and rightly appealed to, no other bond 
would be known among men but that of brotherhood. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THK S£V£N CRtrUOln^ OF ASIA. 


Incomplete as has been the view given in the fore- 
going pages of the Evidence of Prophecy, yet do not 
the joint clearness of the prophecies themselves, and 
the profusion of precise facts which show their literal 
fulfilment, bid defiance to the most subtle sceptic to 
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forge or feigit the shadow of a just reason to prove 
how tliey could all have been spoken^ except by' inspi- 
ration of God ? The sure word of propliccy has in- 
deed unfolded many a desolation which has come upon 
the earth ; but while it thus reveals the operation, in 
some of its bearings, of the mystery iniquity,’* it 
forms, itself, a part of the “mystery of godliness:” 
and it is no less the testimony of Jesus, because it 
shows, as far as earthly ruins can reveal, the progress 
and the issue of the dominion of ^ other lords” over 
the hearts of the children of men. The sins of men 
have caused, and ttfe cruelty of mena has effected, the 
dire desolations which the word of God foretold. 
Signs ai}4‘^ohcns of his judgments there indeed have 
been, biirthey are never to be found but where iniqui- 
ty first prevailed. And though all other warnings 
were to fail, thcf sight of his past judgments, and the 
sounding of those that are to come, might teach the 
unrepenting and unconverted sinner to give heed to 
the threatenings of His word, and to ^ terrors oi' 
the Lord; and to try his ways and turn unto God, 
while space for repentance may be found, ere, as death 
leaves him, judgment shall find him. And may not 
the desolations which God has wrought upon the 
earth, and that accredit his word, wherein life and im- 
mortality are brought to light, teach the man whose 
God is the world, to||9|«j(it!^ account it worthy of his 
worship and of his love, Ihid to abjure that “ covetoup- 
ness, which is idolatry,” till the idol of mammon in 
the temple within shall fall, as fell the image of Dagon 
before the ark of the Lord, in which “ the testimony” 
was kept ? 

But naming, as millions do, the name of Christ, 
without departing from iniquity, there is another warn- 
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ing voice that may come more closely to them all. 
Aiul it is not only iVoui the desolate regions where 
heathens dwelt, whicli show how holy inon of old 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Gliost ; but 
also from the ruins of some of the cities where churches 
were formed by apostles, and where the religion of 
Jesus once existed in its purity, that all may learn to 
know that God Is no ix^spccter of persons, and that He 
will by no means clear tlie guilty. “ He that hath 
an ear let liim hdar wliat the Spirit saith unto 
churches.’’ 

What church could rightfully cl-iim or ever s' 
higher ti*le than that which is given in Script 
the seven dm i.os of Asia, the angels of which 
the seven stars in e rig\t linn vf Jiiui, wko U 
first and the last— .d *li' that eth ami was 
and is alive f evorm^' *, and it hath the ki. 
hell and f li ; and which Jici selves were 
seven goM » ct k>itkks in i...5 midst of wli’n 
walked? Auu nat hat!i an lo hear, nii 
humbly hear and greatly proli* by w hat the 
said unto them.*' 

The CiiuHCii OP Ephksus, after a commendation oi’ 
I heir first works, to which th^y were commanded to 
return, wore ai^cused of having ieft their first love, and 
threatened with the removal of their candlestick out 
of its place, except tliey Ephesus is 

situated nearly fifty miles noi^of Smyrna. It was the 
inetrojiolis of Ionia, and a great and opulent city, and 
(according to Strabo) the greatest emporium of Asia 
Minor. It was chiefiy famous for the temple of Diana, 
“ whom ail Asia worshipped,” which Avas adorned with 

* Rev. ii. and iii. -j* Rev. ii. o. 
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one hundred and twenty-seven columns of Parian 
marblC; each of a single shaft, and sixty feet high, and 
wiiich formed one of the seven wonders of the world. 
The remains of its magnificent theatre, in which it is 
said that twenty thousand people could easily have 
been seated, are yet* to be seen.* But ‘‘ a few heaps 
of stones, and some niisei*ablc mud cottages, occasion- 
ally tenanted by Tiu'ks, without one Christian residing 
there, f are all the remains of ancient Ephesus.” It is, 
as described by dilFereiit travellers,' a solemn and most 
forlorn spot. The Epistle to the Ephesians is read 
throughout the world ; but there. i*< none in Ephesus to 
read it now. They le^*" th 4 first l<*ve, they returned 
not to their first work"* Their candlestick has been 
reimu'cd out of its plu' , auu the gn *it city of Ephesus 

no uore. 

The Church Oi Smvrna was . ^ ‘‘ rich,” 

and no judgment was denounced %«gainst it They 
v.ero warned of a tribulation of ten days, fthe ten 
ye ar.'! persecution by Dio'dfcduU,} and were enjoined to 
be faithful unto death, and they would receive a crown 
<»f lif\:j: And, uuiike to the fate of l!:e more famous 
city of Ephe.sus, Smyrna is still a large city, containing 
. iiiirly ouc hundred thousa’^ I iuhabitaiits, with several 
(•reek churches; and an English and other Christian 
ministers have resided in it,.:^ The light has indeed 
become dim, but the candlestick has not been wholly 
removed out of its place. 

Tlic Church of Pruoamos is commended for hold- 
ing fast the name of the Lord, and not denying lus 


• Acts xix. fo. 

f Arunders Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 27. 
\ Uov. ii. 8—11. 
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faitlii during a time of persecution, and in the niiddt of 
a wicked city. But •there were some in it who held 
doctrines, and did deeds, which the Lord hatt‘d. 
Against them He was to tight with the sword of his 
mouth ; and all were called to repent. But it is not 
said, as of Ephesus, that their candlestick would be 
removed out of its place.* Pergamos is situated to the 
north of Smyrna, at a distance of nearly sixty-foiir 
miles, and was formerly the metropolis of Hellos- 
pontic Mysia.'’ It still contains, at least, fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, of whom fifteen hundred arc Greeks, 
and two hundred Armenians, each of whom have a 
church. 

In the Church of Tuvatira, like that of Perga- 
nios, some tares were soon mingled with the wheat. 
He who hath eyes like unto a flaine of fire discerned 
lioth. Yet happily fur the souls of the people, more 
than for the safety of the city, the general character of 
that church, as it then existed, is tbiu described ; 1 

know thy works, and charity, nnd^.service and faith, 
an<l thy patience, and tliy works ; and the last to he 
more than the firsti^ But against those, for such there 
were among;^,thcm, wdio had committed fornication, and 
eaten things sacrificed unto idols, to whom the Lord 
gave space to repent of their fornication, and they re- 
l>ented not, great tribuhition was denounced ; and to 
every one of them was to be gi^en according to their 
works. These, thus warned, while on earth in vain, 
have long since passed, w'here all are daily hastening, 
to the place where no repentance can be found, and 
no work be done. “ But unto the rest in Thyatira 
(as many as have not know'n the depths of Satan) I 

• Rev. ii. 18— 1C. 


lb. ii. ID. 
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wilL|Nit upon yoxk, salth the Lord, none other burden/'* 
There were those in Thyatira who’ could save a city. 
It still exists, while greater cities have fallen. Mr. 
Hartley, who visited it in 1826, describes it as ‘‘ em- 
bosomed in cypresses and poplars. Tlie Greeks arc 
said to occupy three hundred houses, and the Arme- 
nians thirty. Each of them have a church." 

The CHrnc ii of Sardis differed from those of Per- 
gamos and Thyatira. Tliey had not denied the faith ; 
but the Lord had a few things against them, for there 
were some evil doers among them, and on those, if they 
repented not, judgment was to rest. But in Sardis, 
gi-eat though the city \vas, and founded thougli the 
church had been by an apostle, there were only a few 
names which had not defiled their garments. And to 
that church the Spirit said, I know thy works, that 
thou hast a name, that thou livest and art dead/' But 
the Lord is long-suffering, not willing that any should 
perish but tliat allA'hould come to repentance. And the' 
church of Sardii". w’anlhus warned — “ Be watchful and 
strengthen the things which remain, that are ready to 
die, for I have not found tliy works perfect before God. 
Remember, therefore, how thoiihast received and heard, 
and hold fast and repent. If therefore thou shalt not 
watch, I will come on thoe'as a thief, and thou ^halt 
not know what hour I shall eottite upon thee/’f 

The state of Sardis ifi)w is a token that the warning 
was given in vain ; and shows that the threatenings of 
the Lord, when disregarded, hecoiAe certain judgments. 
Sardis, the capital of Lydia, was a great and renowned 
city, where the wealth of Crcesiis, its king, was accu- 
mulated, and became even a proverb. But now a few 

f lb. ill 3, A 
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wretched mud huts, scattered among tiie riiins/^ are 
the only dwellings in Sardis, and form the lowly homo 
of Turkish herdsmen, who are its only inhabitafits. As 
the seat of a Christian church it has lost—^all it had to 
lose — ^the name. “ No Christians reside on the spot.” 

“ And to the angel of the Church in Philadelphia, 
write, These things sjiith Ho that is holy, He that is 
true. He tliat hath the key of David, He that openelh 
and no man shutteth ; and shiitteth, and no man open- 
eth I know thy works ; behold I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shut it ; for thou 
hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, and hast 
not denied iny name. — Because tlioii hast kept tin; 
word of my patience I also will keep theo from the 
hour of temptation, which shall come upon all tlie 
world.”* The promises of the Lord arc as sure as his 
threat enings. Philadelphia alone lung withstood the 
power of the Turks, and, in the words qf Gibbon, at 
length capitulated with the proudtjlit of the Ottomans. 
Among the Greek colonics and ehiirch/es of Asia,” he 
adds, Philadelpiiia is still erect ; a column in a scene 
of ruins.”f ** It is indeed an interesting circumstance,” 
says Mr. Hartley, ** to iirid Christianity m(»re flourish- 
ing here than in many other parts of the Turkish em- 
pire : there is still a numerous Christian population : 
they occupy three liuttSi^ed houses. -Divine service is 
performed every Sunday in five churches.” Nor is it 
less interesting, in these eventful times, and notwith- 
standing the general degeneracy of tho Greek church, 
to learn that the present' bishop of Philadelphia ac- 
counts the Bible the only foundation of all religious 
belief ;” and that he admits that “ abuses liave entered 


♦ Rev. iii. 0, 10. 
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into tlie churcli, which former ages might endure ; but 
the present must put them down.” It may well be add- 
ed, as stated by Mr. Hartley,*^ the circumstance that 
Philadelphia is now called Allah-Shehr, the city of God, 
when viewed in connexion with the promises made to 
that church, and especially with that of writing the name 
of tile city of God upon its faithful members, is, to say 
tlie least, a singular concurrence.” From the prevailing 
iniquities of men many a sign has been given how terri- 
ble are the judgments of God. lint from the fidelity of 
the church in Philadelphia of old, in keeping his word, a 
name and lueinorial of his faithfulness has been left on 
earth, while the higher glories, promised to those that 
overcame, shall be ratified in heaven ; and towards 
them, but not them only, shall the glorified Redeemer 
coniirm the trutli of his blessed words, Him that 
overcoineth will 1 make a pillar in the temple of my 
God ; ” even ^ assuredly tis Philadelphia, when all else 
fell around it, stood erect,’* our enemies themselves 
being judges, a column in a scene of ruins.” 

“ And unto the angel of the Cuuucu of the L.vodi- 
cisANs write, — These things saith the Amen, the faith- 
ful and true witness, the beginning of the crealiou of 
God. — 1 know thy works, tlmt thou art iioiiher cold 
nor hot ; I would thou wert cold or hot. So then be- 
cause thou art lukewarm, and' neither cold nor hot, i 
will spue tlice out of niy. mouth. Because thou sayest, 
1 am rich and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing ; and knowest not that thon art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked: 1 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the iire that 
thou mayost he rich, and white raiment that thou 
mayest be clolbed, and that the sluune of tliy 


.'\iis^io!uiry Uciji^tor, June 
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nakedness do not appear; and anoint thine eyes with 
eye-salve that thou inayest see.”* All the other 
churches were found worthy of some commendation ; 
and there was some blessing in them all. The 
church of Ephesus had laboured and had not faint- 
ed ; though she had forsaken her first love, and the 
threatened punishment, except she repented, was 
the removal of her candlestick out of its place. A 
faithless and wicked few polluted the churches of 
Pergamos and Thyatira by their doctrines or by their 
lives ; but tile body was sound ; and the churches had 
a portion in Christ. Even in Sardis, though it was 
dead, there w’as life in a few, who had not defiled their 
garments; “ and they shall walk with me in white, 
said the Lord, fur they are worthy.” 

But in what the Spirit said to the church in Laodi- 
cea, there was not one word of ajiproval ; it was luke- 
warm, without exception ; and therefore it was wholly 
loathed. The religion *of Jesus had become to them 
as an ordinary matter.* ’*"Tliey would attend to it just 
as they did to other things, which they loved as well. 
The sacrifice of the Son of God upon the cross was 
nothing thought of more than a common gift by man. 
They w’cre not constrained by the love of Christ 
more than by other feelings. Tlie]^ could repeat the 
words of the first greal 'commandment of the law, and 
of the second that is like unto it; but they showed no 
sign that the one or the Other was truly a law to them. 
There was no Dorcas ^among them, who out of pure 
Christian love, made clothes for the poor. There was 
no Philemon, to whom it could be said, “ The chiu'ch 
ill tliy house,” and who could look on a servant as ** n 

• Rev. iii, ii, &c. 
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brother beloved/’ There was no servant who looked 
to the eye of his Father in heaven more than to that 
of his master on earth, and to the recompense of eter- 
nal reward more than to the hireling wages of a day : 
and who, by showing all good fidelity, sought to adorn 
the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things. There 
was nothing done, as every thing should be, heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men. 

They neither felt nor lived as if they knew that 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin. Their lukewarm- 
ness was worse, for it rendered their state more hope- 
less than if they had been cold. For sooner would a 
man in Sardis have felt that the chill of death was 
upon him, and have cried out for life, and called to the 
]>hysician, than would a man of Laodicea, who could 
calmly count his even pulse, and think his life secure, 
while death was preying on liis vitals. The character 
of lukewarm Christians, a self-contradicting name, is 
the same ill every "age. Such was the church of the 
Laodiceans. — But what is that. city now, or ho>v is it 
changed from wdiat it was } 

Laodicea was the metropolis of; the Greater Phry- 
gia ; and, as heathen writers attest, it was an exten- 
sive and very celebrated city. Instead of then verging 
to its decline, it arose to its eminence only about the 
beginning of the^Christian “ It was the mother- 
church of sixteen bishojjrics.” Tts three theatres, and 
the immense circus, which was capable of containing 
upwards of thirty thousand spectators, spacious 
remains of wdiich (with otlier riiins buried under ruins) 
are yet to be seen, give proof of the greatness of its 
ancient wealth and population, and indicate too strong- 
ly, that in that city wdiore Christians were rebuked, 
without exception, fur their lukewarinnetl^ there were 
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multitiKles who >vere lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God. The nniphithoiitre was built after the 
Apocalypse Avas written, and the warning of the Spirit 
had been given to the church of the Laodiceans to be 
zealous and repent ; but whatever they there may 
have heard or beheld, their hearts would neither have 
been quickened to a renewed zeal for the service and 
glory of God, nor turned to a deeptu* sorrow for sin, 
and to a repentance not to be repented of. But the fate 
of Laodicea, though opposite, has been no less marked 
than that of Philadelphia. There are no sights of gmn* 
deur, nor scenes of temptation around it now. Its own 
tragedy may be briefly told. It was lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot ; and therefore it was loalhsonn? 
in the sight of God. It was loved, and rebuked, and 
chastened in vain. And it has been blotted from the 
world. It is now as desolate as its inhabitants were 
destitute of the fear and love of Go(|, and as the 
church of the Lsiodice^s was devoid of true faith in 
the Saviour, and zeal in hia service. It is, as described 
in his Travels by Dr. Smith, utterly desolated, and 
without any inhabitant, except w'olves, and jackals, 
and foxes.’* It can boast of no human inhabitants, ex- 
cept occasionally when wandering Turkomans pitch 
their tents in its spacious amphitheatre* The ** finest 
sculptured fragments” are to be seen lit a considerable 
depth, in excavations which have been made among 
the ruins. * And Colonel Leake observes, t “ there arc 
few ancieiU cities more likely than Laodicea to pre- 
serve many curious remains of antiquity beneath the 
surface of the soil. Its opulence, and the earthquakes 
to which it was subject, rendering it probable that va- 

* Arund^ Travels, p. 85. f Jouiiial, p. 262 . 
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luable works of art Avore often there buried beneath the 
ruins of the public and private edifices.” A fearful 
sigfuificancy is thus given to the terrific denunciation, 
“ Because tlioii art Jukewurni, and neither cold nor 
hot, I Avill spue thee out of my mouth.” 

He that hath cars to hear let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.” The Spirit searcheth 
all tilings, yea, the deep things of Qod. Each church, 
and each individual therein, was weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, according to their works. Each Avas 
approved of .according to its character, or rebuked and 
AA’anied according to its deeds. Was the chiircli itself 
pure, the diseased members alone Avere to be cut off. 
Was the church itself dead, yet the few names, in 
Avhich there Avere life, were all Avritten before God, 
and not one of those tfrho overcame Avoiild be blotted 
out of the book of life. All the scA'-en churches AA’ere 
severally exhorted by the Spirit according to their 
need. The faith delivered to tllb saints was pretiched 
unto them all ; and all, as Chri^ian churches, possessed 
the means of salvation. The Son of man Avalked in 
the midst of them, beholding those who were, and 
those who were not his. 

By the preaching of the gospel, and by the written 
word, every man, in each of the churches, AA^as AA^arned, 
and every man Avas taught in i^l Avisdom, that ev^y 
man might be presented perfect in Christ Jesus. And 
in what the Spirit said unto each, and all of the 
churches, which he that hath ears to hear AA^as com- 
manded to hear, the promise of everlasting blessedn^s, 
under a variety of the most glorious representations, 
was given Avithont exception, restriction, or reservation 
to him that overcometh. The language of love, as 
Well as of remonstrance and rebuke, Avas urged even 
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on the lukewarm Laodiceans. And if any Christian 
fell, it was from his own resistance and quenching of 
the Spirit ; from his choosing other lords than Jesus 
to have dominion over him ; from his lukewarmness, 
deadiiess, and virtual denial of the faith ; and from his 
own wilful rejection of freely offered and dearly pur- 
chased grace ; sufficient, if sought and cherished, and 
zealously used, to^ave enabled him to overcome and 
triumph in that waifare against spiritual wickedness 
to which Christ hath called his disciples ; and in wl^ch, 
as the finisher of their faith, he is able to mak^^ihe 
Christian more than conqueror. 

But if such, as the Spirit described them and knew 
them to be, were the churches, and Christians then, 
what are the churches, and what are Christians now ? 
Or, rather, we would ask of the reader, what is your 
own hope towards God, and wliat the work of your 
faith? If, while Christianity was in its prime, and 
when its divine truthii^l^d scarcely ceased to reach the 
ears of believers from file lips of apostles, on whose 
heads the Spirit had visibly descended, and cloven 
tongues, like as of fire, had sat ; if, even at that time, 
one of the seven churches of Asia had already departed 
from its first love ; if two others were l^ptially polluted 
by the errors in doctrine, and evUa i^the practice, of 
s^e of their members ; if another had only a few 
names that were worthy^ and yet another none : and 
if they, who formed the last and worst of these, thought 
themselves rich and increased with goods, and that 
tliHy had need of nothing ; and knew not, that, being 
lukewarm, they were wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked ; have you an ear to hear 
or a heart to understand such knowledge ? and do you, 
professing yourself a Christian, as they also did, see 
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no cause or warning here to question and examine 
yourself ; even as the same Spirit would search and 
try you, of your works, and charity, and service, and 
faith, and patience, and thy works, and the last more 
than the first ?>■ 

What is your labour of love, or wherein do you la- 
bour at all for His names sake, by whose name you 
lire called ? What trials does your faith patiently en- 
dure, what temptations does it triumphantly pv^oonie ? 
Is Christ in you the hope of glory, and your heart 
fpinfied through that blessed hope ? To a church, we 
trust, you belong ; but whose is the kingdom within 
you ? What principles ever actuate you wliicli Christ 
and his apostles taught? Where, in your affections 
and life, are the fruits H>f the Spirit-rlove, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentle||i^s|, goodness^ meekness, tem- 
perance ? Turn the precepts of the gospel into ques- 
tions, and ask thus, what the Spirit^ would say unto 
you, as He said unto the 

What the Spirit said unt^primitive and apostolic 
churches, over which the beloved disciple*’ personal- 
ly presided, may sufSaid to prove that none who have 
left their first love, if ever they have truly felt the love 
of Jesus — thai||pone who are guilty of seducing others 
into sin and uii^Hiiness— ^that none who have a name 
that they live, wiA are dead-^d that none who are 
lukewarm, are worthy membei^ ojF any Christian com- 
munion ; and that, while such they continue, no Chris- 
tian communion can be profitable to them. But unto 
them is space to repent" given. And to them^he 
word and Spirit'speak in entreaties, encouragements, 
exhortations, and warnings ; that they may turn from 
their sins to the Saviour, and that they may live and 
not die. But were there one naine in Sodom, or a 

R 
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few in Sardis, that are the Lord’s, He knows and 
names them every one ; and precious in his sight is 
the death of his saints. Some, on the other hand, may 
be sunk into the depths of Satan, though in outward 
fellowship with a church, were such to be found, ns 
pure as once was that of Thyatira. Whatever, there- 
fore, the profession of your faith may be, seek the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness ; that kingdom 
wliich is righteousness and peace, and joy, in the Holy 
Ghost, and that righteousness which is through faith in 
Christ, who g<avc himself for the church that ho 
sanctify anil <^leanse it. And whatever dangers may 
then encompass you around, fear not — only believe ; 
all tb.ings are possible to him that believeth. 

It Avas by keeping the word of the Lord, and not 
dcMiying his faith, by hearing Avhat the Spirit said, that 
the church of Philadelphia held fast what they had, 
and no man took their crown, though situated directly 
between the church ^of Laodicea, which was luke- 
warui, and Sardis, wb^h was dead. And dead as 
Sai'dis was, the Lord had a few names in it which had 
not defiled their garments — Oiristians, wortliy of the 
name, who lived, as you yourself should ever live, in 
the faith of the Lord Jesus — dead un^^siii, and alive 
unto righteousness ; while all aro^d them, though 
naming the name of Jesus, werei^ad in trespasses 
and sins. Try your faith by its fruits ; judge your- 
selves that you be not judged ; examine yourselves whe- 
ther you be in the faith ; prove your own selves ; and, 
Avith the whole counsel of God, as revealed in the gos- 
pel, open to your view, let the rule of your self-scrutiny 
he what the Spirit said unto the churches. 

. If you have seen any wondeiful things out of the 
law of the Lord, and have looked, though from afar 
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off, on the judgments dt God that have come upon 
tlic ^arCfa, lay not aside the thoug^lit of these things 
when yoii now lay down this little book. Treat them 
not as if they were an idle tale, or as if you yourself 
Avere not to be a witness — and more than a witness — 
of a far greater judgment which shall be brought nigh 
unto you, and shall be your own. 

If, In traversing some of the plainest paths of the 
field of prophecy, you have been led by a way which 
you knew not of before, let that path lead you to the 
well of living waters, which springeth up into ever- 
lasting life to every one that thirsts after it and 
drinks. Let the words of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ be to you this well-spring of the Christian 
life. Let the word of God enlighten your eyes, and it 
will also rejoice your heart. Search the Scriptures, 
in them are no lying divinations ; they testify of Jesus, 
and in them you will find eternal life. Pray for the 
teaching and the aid of that Spirit by whoso inspira- 
tion they were given. And above sdd Christian virtues, 
that may bear witness of your faith, put on charity, 
love to God, and love to man,' the warp and woof of 
tlio Christian s new vesture without a seam ; even that 
charity, or love, Ifjr which faith worketh ; which is the 
fruit of the Spirit^^|||ip end of the commandment, the 
fulfilling of the law^ ihe bond of perfectness, and a bet- 
ter gift and a more excellent way than speaking with 
tongues, or interpreting or prophesying ; and without 
which you would be as nothing, though you understood 
all mystery and all knowledge. From the want of 
this the earth has been covered with ruins. Let it be 
yours, and however poor may be your earthly portion, 
it will be infinitely more profitable to you than all the 
kingdoms of the world, and all the^r glory. Prophe- 
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cies shall fail; tongues shall cease; knowledge shall 
vanish away ; the earth and the works that are there- 
in shall be burned up ; but charity never faileth. 

If you have kept the word of the? -Lord, and have 
not denied His name, hold that fast which thou hast 
that no man take thy crown. But if heretofore you 
have been lukewarm, and destitute of Christian faith 
and aeal, and hope, and love, it would be vain in clos- 
ing a chapter on such a subject, to leave you with any 
mortal V adnmnition ; hear what the Spirit sait^^and 
hardeh^-ilot your heart against the heavenly cotfl^l, 
and glorious encouragement given unto you by 
that J^s, of whom all the prophets bear witness, and 
unto whom all things; are'^^ow commit)^ by the Fa- 
ther.»<^ I comisel thee to buy of me |^ld tried in the 
hre, that thou mayest be rich ; ' and white raiment, that 
thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness do not appear ; and anoint thine eyes with, 
eye-salve, that th<^ mayest see. As many as 1 love 
1 rebuke and chaifen ; be zealous, therefoi^, and re- 
pent. Behold, I stand at the door and knock : if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I* will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with me. To 
him that overcometh will I grant tOi«i|^with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcanof^^Mj^am sat down with 
my Father in his throne. He tfal^ath an eai* to hear; 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 

1 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DANIEL'S PROPHECY OF THE THINGS NOTED IN THE 
SCRIPTURE OP TRUTH. 

*]raERE is a connected series of prediction^.^emphati- 
cally denominated the Things noted in the Scripture of 
Truth, which forms a commentary upon some of the 
more obscui^ prophecies-^which give a condensed but 
precise account of the history of many kings-— which 
marks the propagation, the persecution, the establish- 
ment, and the corruptions of Christianity— and which, 
while it commences with the reign of Cyrus, who de- 
livered the Jews from their fir^ captivity, describes, 
with tbe utmost precision, the extent, and fall of 
that power which was to possess Judea in the latter 
times, previous to their ^fihal restoration. The pro- 
phecy is both local and chronological. It is descriptive 
of the goverginient of the same identical region, and of 
the chief facts ^Wfe^^relate it, for many successive 
ages, and also ol^e spiritual tyranny which reigned 
for so long a period over Christendom.. The events 
follow in succession, in the exact order of the predic- 
tion. They are not shadowed under types or figures, 
but foretold, in general, with the plainness of a narra- 
tive, and with the precision of facts. And Daniel re- 
lates them, not as delivered by him to others, but as 
declared in a vision to himself by an angel. These 
claims upon attention might well command it, even 
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although the prophecy referr^ not, as it does, to a 
'subject peculiarly interesting at the present critical pe- 
riod of the history of the world. 

To enumerate all the particulars wodld be to tran- 
scribe all the words of the prophecy they aflFord 
too conclusive an evidence to be passed over in silence. 
The observations of Sir Isaac Newton on this prophecy 
contain a eireoinstantial detail of the historical events, 
and of their application tn the prediction.* A suc- 
cinct and general view may be here given. The ]^i^- 
phecy includes the whole of the eleventh eh^pt^^hf 
Daniel ^ 

And now I wiU show dwe die tt'uth. Buttold there 
shall stand up diree kings in Persia ; (Cam]|Kyses, Smer- 
dis, and Darius Hystaspes,) and die fourth (Xerxes) 
shall he far richer than diey all ; and by his strength 
through his riches he shall stir up all against die realm 
of Grecia. And a mighty king (Alexander the 
Great,) shall stand that shall rule with gr^t domin» 
ion^ and do according to his will. And when ^ shall 
stand upy his kingdom shall be broken^ and shall be du 
.vided towards the four winds of heaven and not to his 
posterity^ nor according to his dominion which he ruled z 
for his kingdom shall he plucked up^ evm others ie- 
sides thoser\ 

Soon after the death of AlexHf^ the.Qreat, his 
kingdom was divided towards the four winds of heaven, 
but not to his posterity ; four of his Captains, Ptolemy, 
-iAntigonus, Lysimachus, and Cassander, reigned over 
Egypt, Syria, Thrace and Greece. The kingdoms of 
Egypt and of Syria became, afterwards the most power- 

*' See Appendix Ilk 

+ Dan. SL 2;, 3, k 
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ful : They subsisted as independent monarchies for a 
longer period than the other two ; and, as they were 
more immediately connected with the land of Judea, 
which was often reduced to their dominion, they form 
the subject of^the succeeding predictions.^ Bishop 
Newton gives even a more copious illustration of the 
historical facts, which verify the whole of this prophecy, 
than that which had previously been given by his illus- 
trious predecessor of the same name^ — ^who has render- 
I^Hhat name immortal. He quotes o^ refers to au- 
ihorities in every instance : and his dissertation on that 
part of the prophecy which relates to the kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, is wound up in these emphatic words ; 

It may be proper to stop here, and reflect a little how 
particular and circumstantial this prophecy is concern- 
ing the kingdoms of Egypt and Syria, from the death 
'of Alexander to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
There is not so complete and regular a series of their 
king^s-^there is not so concise and comprehensive an 
accouirt of their affairs to be found in any author of 
these times. The prophecy is really more perfect than 
any history. No one historian hath related so many 
circumstances, and in such exact order of time, as the 
prophet ha^ foretold them ; so that it was necessary 
to have recoun^ll^l^veral authors, Greek and Roman, 
Jewish and Ohrlsmn ; and to collect here something 
from one, and to collect there something from another^ 
for better explaining and illustrating the great va- 
riety of particulars contained in this prophecy.’* So 
close is the coincidence between the prophetic and tlm 
real history 3f the kings of Egypt and of Syria, that 
Porphyry, one of the earliest opponents of Christianity, 


« 
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laboured to prove its extreme ' accuracy, and alleged, 
from thence, that the events must have preceded the 
prediction. The same argument is equally necessary, 
at the present hour, to disprove the subs^'^ent parts of 
the same prophecy-^tbough noiie can ^ urge it now. 
The last of those facGi^to which it refers^ the accorn* 
plishment of whiej^is already past, are ilhfoldcd with 
equal precision and truth as the first — aiffi the fulfil- 
ment of the whole is yet Incomplete. The more clearly 
that the* event corresponds to the prediction, insti^ 
of being ah evidence against the truth, the more cdh«* 
elusive is.t^o demonstration ^at it is the word of Him 
who hatlr'^lhe times and aqasons in his own power. 

The subject of the p^^liel^is representSfd in these 
words I am come to make thee understand what 
shall befal thy people in the latter days ; for the vision 
is for maijiy days."* And that which is noted in the 
Scripture of Truth terminates not with the reign of An- 
tiochus. At that verjr time the Romans extended their 
conquests towards the East. Macedonia, the seat of the 
empire of Alexander the Great^ became a province of 
the Roman empire. And the prophecy, faithfully 
tracing the ikansitioh of power, ceases to prolong the 
history of the kings of Egypt and of Syria— and be- 
comes immediately descriptive of;4||^|||lrogress of the 
Roman arms. The very term (shaft stand upj which 
previously marked the commencemeht. of the Persian 
and of the Macedonian power, is here repeated,' and de- 
notes the commencement of a third eth or a new power. 
The word, in the ortginal, iS the^ same in each. And 
arms (an epithet sufficiently characteristic of the ex- 
tensive militi^ power Of the Romans,) shall stand up. 


* Dan. X, 14. 
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and they shall pollute the sanctuary of strength^ and shall 
take away the daily sacrifice^ and they shall place the 
ahominaJt^ ^t maiieih desolate,* All these things, 
deeply affoiiiing the Jewish state, the Romans did — 
and they finally rendered th^ c^ntry at Judea deso- 
late of its old inhabitants.-" "^j^propa^tion of Chris- 
tianity — ^the' succeeding important event — is thus re- 
presented *^The people that do hmoftheir GodshaU be 
strong and do exploits. And they that understand among 
th^people shall instruct many^ The persecutions which 
wey suifered are as significantly described : — Yet they 
shall fall by the sword and by fiame^ by captivity and 
by spoil many days. I^^^^riwhen they shdttfall^ they 
shall be hdpen with a iHtk help^ and many shall cleave 
to them with flatteries.^ And such was Constantine's 
conversion and the effect which it produced. No other 
government but that of the Romans, stood but the 
mode of that government was changed. After the days 
of Constantine, Christianity became gradually more and 
more corrupted. Previously to that period, there had 
existed no system of dominion analogous to that which 
afterwards prevailed. The greatest oppressors had 
never extended their pretensions beyond human power, 
nor usurped a spiritual tyranny. But, in contradic- 
tion to every o^h^^nd diverse from that of the ten 
kingdoms into wmCh the Roman empire w^as subdivid- 
ed, and peculiarly marked , by its persecuting spirit, 
(Dan. vii. 21, 25,) the next succeeding form of go- 
vernment, unparalleled in its nature, in the annals of 
despotism or of delusion, is thus characterised by the 
prophet : — Amd the king (the ruling power, signifying 

* Dan. xi. 31. 

f Ibid. ver. 33, 33, 31, 35. 
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aoy govern menty state, or potentate)^ shall da ac- 
cording to his mil; and he shall exalt himself and mag- 
nify himself above every gody and shall speak marvel- 
lous things against the God of godsy awt^^ll prosper 
till the indignoHon be accoft!^pUshed.\ The papal power 
of Rome gradually suoaeeded to the imperial; and the 
pretensions of the popes, and the prerogMives which 
they actually exercised during many ages, exceeded 
that of the Gsssars, or of any earthly potentates what- 
ever. They claimed and^xercised a sovereignty of a 
higher order, over the minds as well as over the bodieii 
of men, than kings ever ventured to assume. They dis* 
pensed wilJby alike, and altisred at their -pleasure, the 
laws both of God and of maa^wherever these would 
have otherwise limited their authority, or controll- 
ed their will. They claimed supremacy and infalli- 
bility as inalienably their own. The commandments 
of the chiiftch*’ were .not only held of equal antbority 
with the word of God,^ but the interpretation given to 
them by the church was held, as the only rule of faith ; 
and the Bishop of Rome suppressed the propagation, 
of the gospel* A bull, or edict of the popcy^onco suf- 
ficed throughout Christendom for the deposition of 
iponarchs ; and millions were released from their alle- 
giance by a word. By dispensation^^m the pope, 
oaths lost their validity, and sin its '^Qt* He did ac- 
cording to his will, and exalted and magnified him- 
self above every god, and spake marvellous things 
against the God of gods ; and long did he continue to 
prosper. But the recent termination of his power may 
show that the indignoHony if not already^in progress, 
is about to be accomplished. 

* See Bishop Newton on this Prophecy. 

f Dan. xi. 36, &c. 
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The prevalence of superstition^ the prohibition, or dis- 
couragement of marriage, and the worship of saints, as 
cliaracteristic of the same period and of the same power, 

' are thus prophetically described : — Neither shall he re- 
gard the Ged of his fathers nor the desire of women (or 
matrimony,) neither shall hk regard any God.^ But in his 
estate sheUl^ honour the God of forces*' 
protecton^r guardians, a term so applicable to the wor- 
ship of saints and to die confidence which was reposed 
ill them, that expressions exactly synonymous are often 
used by many ancient writers, in honour of tliem — of 
which Mede and Sir Isaac Newton have adduced a multi- 
plicity of instances. Mahuzsim were the tiddary saints 
of the Greek and Rom^ churches. The subserviency, 
which1ongexisted,of spiritual power to temporal aggran- 
dizement, is also noted in the prophecy : — aiid he shall 
cause them to rule over mani/y and shall divide the land 
for gam,\ And that the principal^ teachers and propa- 
gators of the worship of Mohuzzim — “ the bishops, 
prielts and monks, and religious orders, have been ho- 
noured and reverenced} and esteemed in former ages ; 
that their authority and jurisdiction have extended 
over the purses and consciences of men ; that they 
have been enriched with noble buildings and laige en- 
dowments, andji^uve had the choicest of the lands 
appropriated for church lands are points of such no- 
toriety that they require no proof, and will admit of no 
denial.”:|: 

Having thus described the Antichristian Power, 
wliich prospered so long and prevailed so widely, the 


•Dan. xi. 3T, 38. 
•j- Dan. V. 39. 
j: Bishop Newton. 
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prii^hecy next deliriea|;es, in lelAi obscure terms^ tlio 
manner in which that power was to be humbled and 
overthrown, and introduces a .^re particular defini- 
tion of the rise, extent, and of that kingdom 
which was to oppress an^;-linpplant it in the latter 
days. And at the $haU th/e king of the 

sotUh push at Atm.* 'fhe Saracens extended their con- 
quests over great iihrt pf Asia and of Europe : They 
penetrated the dominions of the Grecian empire, and 
partially subdued, though Jhey could not entirely sub- 
vert it, nor obtain possession of Constantinople the ca* 
pital city. The prediction, however brief, significantly 
represents^lheir warfare which was desultory, and their 
conquest which was incomplete >And Arabia is situated 
to the south of Palestine. The Turks, the next and the 
last invaders of the Gi*ecian empire, were of Scythian 
extraction, and came from the North.f And, while 
a single expression ^entifies the Saracen "invasion — 
the irruption of the Turks, being of a more fatal cha- 
racter and more permanent dn its effects, is fully de- 
scribed. Every part of the description is most faithful 
to the fhets. Their local situation, the impetuosity of 
their attack, the organization of their armies, and the 
success of their arms, form the first part of the predic- 
tion respecting them. And the king of .the noviJi shall 
come against him like a whirlvn'ndy with ^chariots and 
with horsemen and with many ships ; and he shall enter 
into the countries^ and shall overflow and pass over.^ 
Although the Grecian empire withstood the predatory 
warfare of the Saracens, it gave way before the over- 

* 40. 

f Hist vol. iv. 136— .vol. v. 627 

\ Dan. xi. 40. 
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whelraiing forces of Turksf ^ whose progress ,11^ 
tracked with destruction, and whose coining was in* * * § 
deed like a whirlwind.^ Chariots and horsemen were 
to be the distinguishing ‘marks of their armies, though 
armies, in general, contain^ greatest proportion of 
foot soldiers. And, in desmhing their first invasion of 
tlic Grecian territory, Gibbon relates, tbait tlie myri. 
ads of Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six hun- 
dred miles from Tauris to Arzeroum, and the blood of 
one hundred and thirty tlmusand Christians was a 
grateful sacrifice to the Araman prophet.* The Turk- 
ish armies at first consisted so exclusively of horsemen, 
that the stoutest of the youths, of the captive Christians 
were afterwards taken aild trained as a band of infantry, 
and called janisaries (yengt cheri) or new 8oldiers.”t 
In apparent contradiction to the nature of their army, 
they were also to possess many ships. And Gibbon 
again relates, that a fleet of twovhundred ships was 
constructed by the hands of the captive Greeks.*’ j: But 
no direct evidence is necessary to prove that many 
ships must have been^ requisite for the capture of so 
many islands, and the destruction of the Venetian navid 
])Ower, which was once the most celebrated in Europe. 

The words, shall enter into the countries and overjUm 
and pass ot«er,.g^ve us an exact idea of their ofoerfiow^ 
ing the western parts of Asia, and then passing over 
into Europe.”§ 

He shall enter also into the gloriom land^ and many 
vountries shall he overthrowp,^ This expression, the 

• Gibbon's Hist. vol. v. p. 538, c. 57. 

f Ib, vi. p. 297, c. 64, 

X Gibbon's Hist. vol. v. p. 553. 

§ Bishop Newton, 
li Dan. xi. 41. 
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glorious landy occurs in the pi*evious part of this pro- 
pliecy, (v. 16,) and, in both cases, it evidently means the 
laud of Israel ; and such the ^yriac translation ren- 
ders it. The Holy Land fori^ed part of the first con- 
quest of tlio Turks. And nmng countries shall he over- 
throioH.* The limits of tSfe Turkish empire embraced 
the ancient kingdoms^ of Babylon, Macedon, Thrace, 
Epirus, Greece, &c., and the many countries over which 
they ruled. The whole of Syria was also included, 
with partial exceptions.- These very exceptions are 
specified in the prophecy, though these territories p^- 
tially intersect the Turkish dominions, and divide one 
portion of them from another, forming a singular con- 
trast to the general continuity of kingdoms. And, 
wliilq every particular prediction respecting these se- 
parate states has been fully verified, their escaping out 
of jliG hands of the Turks has been no less marvellously 
fulfilled. But these shall escape out of Ido handy even 
Edom and Moaby and die chief of the children of A7n^ 
m(ni,\ Mode, Sir Isaac and Bishop Newton, in ap- 
plying this prophecy to the Turkish empire, could only 
express, in general terms, that tho Arabs possessed 
these countries, and exacted tribute from the Turks 
for permitting their caravans to pass through them. 
But recent travellers, among whom Volney has to be 
iium]^red, have unconsciously given the most satis- 
factory information, demonstrative of the truth of all 
the miiiutise of the prediction. Volney described these 
countries in part — Burckhardt traversed them all — and 
they have since been visited by other travellers. Edom 
and Moab are in possession of the Bedouin (or wan- 
dering) Arabs. The Turks have often attempted, in 


* Dan. zi. 41. f Ibid. 
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vain, to subjugate thenji. The partial escape of Am- 
mon from their dominion is not less discriminating 
than just. For, although that territory lies in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the^achalic of Damascus, to which 
part of it is subjected, — though it be extremely fertile 
by nature, — ^though its sit^tipn and its soil have thus 
presented, for several centuries^ the strongest tempta- 
tion to Turkish rapacity — though they have often at- 
tempted to subdue it, — yet no fact could have been 
more explicitly detailed, or more incidently com- 
municated, thian that the inhabitants of the greater part 
of that country, particularly what adjoins the ancient 
but now desolate city of Ammon, live in a state of 
complete independence of the Turks.”* 

He shall stretch forth his hand also ttpon the coun- 
tnes.\ How significantly do these words represent 
tlie vast extent of the Turkish empire, which alone has 
stretched its dominion over many countries of Asia, of 
Europe, and of Africa? Ill-fated Egypt was not to 
escape from subjection to such a master. And the land 
of Egypt shall not escape ; hut he shall have power over 
the treasures of goH,and of silver^ and over all the precis 
ous things of EgyptX The Turks have drained Egypt 
of its wealth, of its gold, and of its silver, and of its 
precious things : and such power have they exercised 
over them, that the kingdom of the Pharaoh^ the 
land where everlasting pyramids were built, despoiled 
to the utmost, is now one of the poorest, as it has long 
been the basest of kingdoms. The Lyhians and Ethio^ 
plans shall he at his st^s,§ * These form the extremi- 

• Buckingham’s Travels, p. 325, 329, 337. Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Nubia, p. 44th of Memoir. Letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks. Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 349, 355. 

t Dan. xi. 42. | Ib. 43. § Dan. xi. 43. 
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of the Turkish empire, and were partially subject 
to its power, “ After the conquest of Egypt, the ter- 
ror of Selim’s victories,” says the historian, ‘‘spread- 
ing wide, the kings of Africa^^Wrderitig upon Cyrenai- 
ca, sent their ambassadors, with offers to become his 
tributaries. Other more remote nations also towards 
Ethiopia were easily induced to join in amity with the 
Turks.”* Exclusive of Egypt, they still retain the 
nominal power over other countries of Africa. Such is 
the prophetic dcscriptioir-:Of the rise and extent of that 
power which was to posses Judea in the latter days ; 
and it is a precise delineation of the rise and extent of 
the Turkish Empire to which Judea has been subject 
for centuries. 

E^ry succeeding fact, from the time of Cyrus to the 
pres^ gives as sure a confirmation as the voice 
^f an angel could have done, that the things noted in 
this prophecy are those of the Scripture of tiftath. His- 
tory interprets every part of it. It brings a multiplicity 
of witnesses, if we will listen to their testimony, from 
a long succession of ages, each aHfqpg to testify to its 
truth. And although the names of the countries be 
not mentioned, and the prophecy has received a variety 
of interpretatie^tis, yet we apprehend that it presents 
us, like every spot on earth which was the subject of 
Scriptural prophecies, with ocular demonstration, that 
there is a God who ruleth among the nations ; and that 
the Christian religion, the purest and the best on earth, 
has that God for its authoi^ 

* Pauli Jovi Hist, quoted by Bishop Newton. 

f See note at the end of the appendix. 
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The whole of the preceding brief and imperfect 
sketch forms little else than an enumeration of some 
of the more striking prophecies, and of facts which de- 
monstrate their fulfilment ; and a recapitulation of all 
the particulars would be an unnecessary repetition. 
The numerous obscure prophecies which contain much 
and striking evidence, have hitherto been omitted, that 
the charge' of ambiguity, too generally and indiscrimi- 
nately attai^d to them all, might be proved to be un- 
founded. But, having seen, in hundreds of instances, 
that prophecies which were plainly delivered, have been 
as clearly fulfilled; pimprehending them all in a single 
argument, and leaving the decision to the enemies of 
Christianity, or to those who are weak in the faitli, and 
appealing to their reason without bespeaking their fa- 
vour, — may it not, in the first instance, be asked if it 
be an easy task which is assigned them, to disprove 
even this part of the positive evidence to the truth 
of the religion of Jesus ? If they have ever staggered 
at the promises or threatenings of the Scriptures be- 
cause of unbelief— 'discrediting all revelation from on 
high — can they not here discern supernatural evidence 
in confirmation of supernatural truths 2 May not sight 
lead them to faiOi ? Must they not concede that the 
Christian has some reason for the hope that is in him ? 
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And may they not, at the very least, be led from 
thence to the calm and unprejudiced investigation, not 
only of the other prophecies, but of all the evidence 
which Christianity presents ? 

It cannot be alleged, with truth, that the prophecies 
which have been selected are ambiguous ; that they 
bear the clmracter of those auguries which issued from 
the cloud tlhat always overhung the temple of Apollo, 
or of those pretended inspimtions which emanated 
from the cave of Ilera. It cannot be denied that they 
were all foretold hundreds or thousands of years be- 
fore the <‘vents, which even at the present day demon- 
strate their fulfilment, though every other oracle has 
ceased for ages to appeal to a single fact. And the 
historical and geographical facts, which were so clearly 
foretold, are, in general, of so wonderful a nature, that 
the language of prophecy, though expressible of literal 
truths, seems at first sight to be hyperbolical ; and the 
prophecies of Isaiah in particular have been charged 
with being « full ^ of extravagant metaphor the 

• Were it not for the impiety with which they are conjoined, 
the remarks of Paine on the prophecies would, to those who have 
studied these at all, be sufficiently amusing. He characterises 
the book of Isaiah as one continued bombastical rant, full of 
extravagant metaphor, without application, and destitute of 
meaning.” The predictions respecting Babylon, Moab, &c. 
are forsooth compared « to the story of the Knight of the Burn- 
ing Mountain, the story of Cinderella,” and such like. Isaiah, 
in short, << was a lying prophet and impostor.*’ And << what can 
we say,” he asks, of tlicse prophets, but that they were all im. 
posters and liars ?’* Such words are not merely harmless ; they 
may be also useful, as they show, that while every possible cor- 
roboration from history, fact, reason, and even the unconscious 
testimony of infidels themselves, is given to the truth of the pro* 
phccies ; nothing caii be alleged on the otlier hand but what in 
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more extravagant the metaphor, or the more remarka- 
ble the predicted fact, the farther are the prophecies 
removed from all possibility of their having been the 
words of human invention. 

The following comprehensive and luminous state- 
ment of the argument, extracted from a review of the 
former edition of this treatise, is here so apposite, that 
no apology need be offered for inserting it at length. 

This geographical argument (viz. the fulfilment of 
those prophecies which describe the future fate of par- 
ticular nations, and the future aspect of their countries) 
has alw|iys appeared to us one of the most impregnable 
strongholds of Christian prophecy ; or rather one of 
the most resistless and wdde-ranging instruments of 
aggressive evidence. There is no obscurity in the lan- 
guage of the prophet. There is no variety of opinion 
with regard to the object in his view. There is no 
denying of the change which he predicts. There is no 
challenging of the witnesses who prove the facts of the 
case. The former glory of these regions and kingdoms 
is recorded by ancient heathen historians, who knew 
nothing of the fall foretold. Their present state is de- 

the sight of all men manifestly is bombastical rant, and extra- 
vagant metaphor, without aj^lcation, and destitute of meaniug.” 
And since both speak not the truth, who is the. liar? Isaiah the 
prophet or Paine the infidel ? And “ what can we say” of this 
staunch assertor of rights, but that his right to the title is undis- 
puted, and that these very words of his, were others wanting, 
must in every “ ago of reason*’ rivet to his unblest memory the 
foul aspersions he so falsely applied? Argument in such a case 
wcpuld be an idle waste of words. But while it would be an act 
of mere prodigality and folly to cast pearls before swine, the filth 
which they have snorted out may well be cast into tlieir own 
kennel again, that they and their kind may partake of what per« 
tains to them. 
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scribed by recent and often infidel travellers, who knew 
often as little of the predictions which they were veri- 
fying by their narratives. It is not a particular event 
which has passed away, or a particular character who 
has perished, for whose era we must search in the wide 
page of history, and of whose description we may find 
so many resemblances as to become perplexed in our 
application. The places and the people are named by 
the prophet, and the state in which they now exist is 
matter of actual observation. The fulfilment of the 
prediction is thus inscribed as upon a public monument, 
which every man who visits the countries in question 
may behold with his own eyes ; and is expressed in^ 
language so universally intelligible^ that every man may 
be said to read it in his own tongue. To these scenes 
of Scripture prophecy we may point with triumph as to 
ocular demonstration ; and say to the sceptical inquirer, 
in the words of the evangelist, * Come and'^e.* The 
multitude of travellers who have* recently visited the 
Holy Land and tht^ adjacent regions, have furnished 
ample and authentic materials for the construction of 
so irrefragable an argument. Many of these travellers 
have discovered no intention of advocating by their 
statements the cause of revealed truth ; and some of 
them have been obviously influenced by hostility to its 
claims. Yet, in spite of these prejudices, and altoge- 
ther unconsciously on their "part, they have recorded 
the most express confirmation of the Scripture prophe- 
cies, frequently employing in their descriptions the very 
language of inspiration, and bringing into view (though 
evidently without design) those features of the scene 
which form the precise picture painted in the visions 
of the prophet.” 

Willingly might the Christian here rest his assurance 
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<< in tlic faiili once delivered to the saints/' and leave 
to the unbeliever his hopeless creed. But the reason- 
ings of one class of infidels must be combined with the 
researches of another to give full force to the Evidence 
of Prophecy : and they jointly supply both the clearest 
facts and the strongest arguments, and have made ready 
the means which need only to be applied for bringing 
the controversy with them, in its various bearings, and 
in their own words, to a short issue. 

The metaphysical speculations of Hume,"* and the 

* It may not be here amiss to allude to that kind and courte- 
.ous adiilbnition* to Christian writers so meekly given, and with 
wisdom rivalling its modesty, by this great master of ideal philo- 
sophy, in which, in order perhaps to bring their arguments to 
cope the better with his own, he prescribes to them, as best suit- 
ed to their cause, the total rejection of reason ! After quoting a 
passage from liord Bacon's Works, which has a very different 
appHcation^he adds — This method of reasoning (about monsters, 
magic, and alchymy, &g.) may serve to confound those dangerous 
friends or disguised enemies of the Christian religion (of whom, by 
the bye, I^ord Bacon was one, and Isaac Newton another) 
•who have undertaken to defend it hy the principles qfjiuman reason* 
Our most holy religion' is founded on faith, not on reasmi ; and it u 
a sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is hy no 
means filed to endure* (Ifume^s Essays, § 10. v. ii. p. 136, 7. 
£d. Ediii. 1800.) If these^ words may not justly be retorted 
against the “ unbeliever's creed,” excluding the epithet of holy ; 
or i^Mr. David Hume was better acquainted with the principles 
of the Christian Religion than the Author of it, who appealed to 
the reason of men, and asked them why they did not of them- 
selves judge that which was right, and than the apostles Peter 
and Paulf who enjoin Christians to try all things, and to hold fast 
to that which is good, and to be able to give an answer to every 
one that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in them ; then 
the writer of this treatise having only the hard alternative of being 
either a dangerous friend or a disguise^ enemy of the Christian 
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mathematical demonstrations of La Place, which have 
been directed against the credibility of the miracles, 
rest entirely on the “ Theory of Prohahility'* Assum- 
ing its logical and legitimate application to the testi- 
mony of any supernatural evidence of a divine revela- 
tion, it is argued that the improbabilities of the occur- 
rence of miracles, being contradictory, to uniform ex- 
perience, are so extriime as to destroy entirely the va- 
lidity of any testimony to their truth which has been 
transmitted through so many ages. “ And upon the 
w'hole, we may conclude,” says Hume, “ that the Chris- 

rcligioii,*’ would, with whatever reluctance, preferHhe former, 
and lias to lament the evil lie has done, and the “ sure method” 
he has taken ‘*of exposing it.** And although lie may hope 
tlijit Christians in flieir charity will forgive him, he must yet 
leave to 'unbelievers the comfort and the joy of the trliim})h, 
which in the exercise of that reason which they have mono- 
polized, tliese pages must necessarily give them. Or if, on the 
other hiindi in somewhat stricter accordance with the truths of 
Scripture, the author of^tlie Essay on llumnn Nature supplies, 
by the prefixed words, as clear practical proof, in his « Academi- 
cal Philosophy,” or Scepticism in Theory, that it is one of the 
characteristics of the heart of man to be deceitful above all things, 
as mere worldly wisdom and infidelity in practice too frequently 
demonstrate that it is also desjjcraielt/ wicked ; and if Scripture 
prophecy can “ endure the trial of reason,” and its eviilence be 
rejected— then the disciples of Hume, the tradiiecrs of the Chris- 
tian religion as not founded on reason, holding to “ human 
nature” as of itself it is, and deriding the idea of its proffered 
ransom from the guilt and rescue from the power of sin, have 
need, without exhausting their reason in abstract speculations, to 
look to their own harder alternative, and (if botli be not possibly 
conjoined) to choose between the incomparable deceitfuluess and 
desperate wickedness of the heart within — evils greater far than 
all that the Christian can ever fear for himself from all the sneers 
of the sophist, or the railings of the ungodly. 
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lian religion, even at thig day, cannot be believed by 
any reasonable person without a miracle.” What then 
is the evidence, that, even at this day, there are sub- 
sisting miracles which must command the belief of 
every person to the truth of the Christian religion, 
who is not so utterly unreasonable, and his mind so 
steeled against conviction, as not to be persuaded even 
by miraculous demonstration ? And in what better or 
less exceptionable “ method” can this evidence be meted 
<mt than according to the very “ measure of probabi- 
lity” ill use with unbelievers ; and by means of which 
they profess to have discovered the deficiency of testi- 
mony to the truth of ancient miracles ? 

Archimedes demanded only a spot whereon to stand 
that he might move the world. If the most reasonable 
concession from the infidel be not as impossible to be 
obtained as the demand of Archimedes; and if he will 
admit either the truth of his own principles, or the 
force of inathcraatical proof, or if his prejudices be not 
immoveable as a world, the existing and obvious fulfil- 
ment of a multiplicity of prophecies might well excite 
his attention, and convince him of the truth. 

'riie doctrine of chances^ or calculation of probfabill- 
ties, has been reduced into a science, and is now in va- 
rious w'ays of great practical use, and securely acted 
upon in the affairs of life. But it is altogether impos- 
sible that short-sighted man could select, from the infi- 
nite multitude of the possible contingencies of distant 
ages, any one of such particular facts as abound in tlie 
prophecies ; and it is manifest, that upon the principle 
of probabilities, the chance would be iiicalciilahle against 
the success of the attempt, even in a single instance. 
Each accomplished prediction is a miracle. But the 
advocate for Christianity may safely concede much, and 

(5 
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reduce his data to the lowest terms. And if the un - 
believer reckon not his own cause utterly hopeless, and 
“ by no means fitted to endure the trial of reason,” ho 
must grant that there was as great a probability that 
emh prediction would not as that it would have been 
fulfilled ; or that the probabilities were equal for and 
against the occurrence of each predicted event. The 
Christian may fearlessly descend to meet him even on 
this very lowly ground. And, without enumerating all 
the particulars included in the volume of prophecy re- 
specting the life and character and death of Christ — the 
nature and extent of Christianity, &c. — the destruction 
of Jerusalem — the fate of the Jews in eyery age^ and 
nation — the existing state of Judea, of Ammon, Moab, 
Edom, Philistia, Babylon, Tyre, Egypt, the Arabs, 
&c., the Church of Rome, and the prophetic history 
which extends throughout two thousand three huudred 
years ; may it not be assumed (though fewer would 
suffice, and though incontestable evidence has been ad- 
duced to prove more than double the number) that a 
hundred different particulars have been foretold and 
fulfilled. What, then, even upon these data, is the 
chance^ on a calculation of probabilities, that all of them 
would have proved true, — ^the chance diminishing one- 
half for every number, (or what, in other words, is 
the hundredth power of two to unity ?*) Such is the 
desperate hazard to which the unbeliever would trust, 
that even from these premises, it is mathematically de- 
numstrable that the number of chances is far greater 
against him than the number of drops in the ocean, 

* Essai Philosophiquc sur les Frobabilitds. Par. M. Le Comte 
La Place. Emerson on Chances, prop. 3. Ilutton^s edit, of 
Ozanam*s Mathemat. Recr. v. i. 
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although the whole world were one globe of water. 
Let the chance at least be counted before it be con- 
fided in. But who would risk a single mite against 
the utmost possible gain, at the stake on which unbe- 
lievers here recklessly put to certain peril the interests 
of eternity ? 

But each prediction recorded in Scripture, being a 
miracle of knowledge^ is equal to any miracle of power, 
and could have emanated only from the Deity. “ All 
prophecies are real miracles, and as such only can be 
admitted as proof of any revelation.’** They may'eveii 
be said to be peculiarly adapted, in the present age of 
extended knowledge and enlightened inquiry, for being 
“ the testimony of Jesus and they cannot justly be 
viewed as of inferior importance or authority to any 
mirades whatever. 

Though the founder of a new religion, or the mes- 
senger of a divine revelation, and his immediate fol- 
lowers, who had to promulgate his doctrine, would give 

• Hume’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 137. This statement of Hume’s, 
combined with the manifest truth of prophecy, shows how all 
his theory against the truth of miracles may easily be overthrown 
by an admission of his own. Prophecy being true, and uniform- 
ly true, and all prophecies being real miracles, miracles are not 
contrary to universal, or even, in a restricted sense, to uniform 
experience. They are rendered probable by so many analo- 
gies,*’ (Ib. p. 134.) that on sufficient testimony they become 
proveable, even upon Hume’s own principles, especially when 
the inspiration of those very Scriptures, which record the dis- 
puted miracles, is verified by other miracles, the truth of which 
is established and experienced. And thus the boldest dogmas 
of scepticism may not only be braved but reversed ; and if is more 

wonderful that the testimony, scaled in blood and rendered credible 
by miracles eipially great, should be false, than that the mirades 
should be true. 
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clear and unequivocal proof, by working miracles, that 
their commission was from on high ; yet, the relation 
between any miraculous event, wrought in after ages, 
and a religion previously established, might not be so 
apparent. Or, even if it were, yet any single and tran- 
sient aot of superhuman power, being con6ned to a par- 
ticular region, and cognizable only by a limited num- 
ber, tlie testimony of these witnesses w^oiild be regarded 
only as se(!ondary evidence, and could not, at least in a 
Christian land, be substantiated by proof so complete as 
that which was sealed by the blood of martyrs. And 
even if perpetual manifestations of miraculous power 
(however much men in apparent vindication of th^ir 
unbelief may unreasonably ask such proof,) were sub- 
mitted to the inspection and experience of each indivi- 
dual ill every age, they would only seem to distort the 
order and frame of nature, and by thus disturbing the 
regularity and uniformity of her operations, would, 
from their very frequency, cease to be regarded as su 
pernatural; and, influenced by the same sceptical 
thoughts, those who now demand a sign would then b(! 
the first to discredit it. And true to reason and to nature 
it is, that those who will not believe Moses and tiu* 
prophets w'ould not be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. For the prophecies bear a direct referenc<; 
to religion that is easily comprehended, and that can- 
not be misapplied. They have a natural and obvious 
meaning that may be known and read of all men. 

Thus saith the Lord” is their prefix ; this is the fact 
is their proof. Instead of being weakened by the 
greatness of their number, the more they are multi- 
plied, or the more frequently that facts formerly un- 
known, or events yet future, spring up in their verifi- 
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cation, tlioir evidence is redoubled, and they are ever 
permanent and existing witnesses that the word is of 
God. And, fartlier, the testimony which, in every 
passing age, condrms their trutli cannot he cavilled at: 
it is not “ diluted by transmission through many ages 
it is borne, not to events in tliemselvcs miraculous, but 
to natural facts, whether historical or geogrjiphical. 
which liavo been proved by conclusive evidence, and 
which in numerous instances still subsist to stand the 
test of any inquiry. And even many of the facts, (such 
as the whole history of the expatriated Jews,) are wit- 
nessed by all, and need no testimony whatever to de- 
clare them. And thcj records of the prophecies, pre- 
served tliroughout every age by the enemies of Chris • 
tianity, are in every hand. If, then, no evidence less 
exceptionable, more conclusive, or more clearly mira- 
culous could be given, the disciples of Hume, in resign- 
ing an sicademic” for a Christian faith, have only to 
apply aright the words of their master — “ a wise man 
proportions his belief to the evidence;’'* and they 
may thus find — what he in vjiin thought that he had 
discovered — an “everlasting check'* against “ delu 
sion.”f 

It was the boast of Bolingbroke, in sunfiming up his 
“ Philosophical” labours, that “ lie had pushed impiiry 
as far as the true means of inquiry are open, that is, 
as far as phenomena could guide him.” Christian phi • 
losophy asks no more. ' It lays open the “ means of 
inquiry,’* and presents^ in tlie fulfilment of many pro- 
phecies, “ phenomena” more wonderful than external 
nature ever exhibited, and demands only integrity of 


Hume’s Essay on Miracles, v. ii. p. 117. f P* ^I®* 
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purpose, and that inquiry be pushed unto the utter- 
most/’ that candour and reason may thus guide the im- 
partial inquirer, by the light of positive evidence and 
miraculous proof, to the conviction and acknowledg- 
ment of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

The argument drawn by Volney from “ Tlio Ruin 
of Empires,” is completely controverted by facts stated 
by himself, which, instead of militating against reli- 
gion, directly establish the truth of prophecy ; — and the 
unsubstantial fabric which he raised needs no other 
hand but his own to lay in the dust. 

But ridicule alone has often supplanted reason, and 
has been held as a test of the truth, and directed es- 
pecially against the prophecies. And may not an evi- 
dence of their inspiration be found even in this last re- 
treat of infidelity ? The ruins of the moral world are 
as obvious in the sight of Omniscience as the ruins of 
the natural — of cities or of kingdoms ; and his word 
can foretel the one as well as the other. And if those 
who scoff at religion can perceive no evidence from 
any historical facts, or any external objects, they miglt 
look within, and they would find engraven on their own 
hearts in characters sufficiently legible, a confirma- 
tion of the prophecies. And if they substitute rail- 
ing for reason, and think to mar religion with their 
mockery, to all others they stand convicted, the living 
witnesses of the truth. “ There shall come, in tin* 
last days, scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, where is the promise of his coming? for, since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as thkv 

WERE FROM THE BEGINNING OP THE CREATION. For 

this they wilfully are ignorant of that, by the Word of 
God, the heavens were of old, and the earth standing 
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out of the water and in the water, whereby the world 
that then was perished.’* There shall be mockers in 
the last time.*’* 

* 2 Peter iii. 3. Jude v. 18. 

The Christian religion has thus to rank among its enemies 
many false teachers who were to arise, and who, as characterised 
in Scripture, speak evil of the things tiuit they understand not — who 
despise government — who arc presumptuous and self-willed, who 
speak great swelling words of vanity to allure others, promising them 
liberty while they themselves are the children of corruption^ and foam- 
ing out their shame, 2 Peter, cliap. i. verse 1, 10, 12, 18 — 
Blasphemy, obscenity, and unmeaning abuse, are the weapons of 
their warfare ; they seek to debase religion into a conformity 
with their gross and grovelling imaginations, speaking of things 
that they know not, they utter great swelling words of vanity, 
as if by a mere glance of their jaundiced mentar vision they 
could compass at once the whole of religious truth. But their 
arguments are as weak as their principles arc base. And so 
manifestly docs reason disclaim them, that for subverting their 
false assumptions it is only necessary, in general, to make the 
contradiction as flat as the assertion is positive. As an example, 
it may bo remarked, that in a list of aphorisms which lately issued 
from the London mart of infidelity, the most specious of the 
whole was thus expressed — All other religions are false, and, 
therefore, the Christian religion is false also,*' or as the argument 
may be more logically stated — all other religions arc false, and, 
therefore, the Christian religion is true. Yet who can look but 
with sorrow for the fate, as well as disgust and derision at the 
efforts of such pitiful cavillers carping at the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion-i-rtke unto foul and small fry (the less dignified the 
more befitting is the simile) nibbling at some weeds tliat have 
been cast hy human hands upon a rock, and pressing with all 
their little strength to move it. 

But there is another, and a different class of unbelievers,— to 
whom the words in the text no less strikingly apply ; for they 
may be brought to confute the subtlest arguments of the ingeni- 
ous sceptic, as well as to condemn the profane mockery of the 
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make a fair appeal to reason, then, rather than place 
their security in abstract speculations, and tamper thus 


most seiisolcss railer. The great argument of infidelity, urged 
so strenuously in these lust days^ against the credibility of ini- 
raeles, from the inviolability of the laws of nature, i*ouln not be 
Tiiore plainly or forcibly stated than in the words of the apostle, 
declaring what that argument, the result of modern science, 
would he. If it had not bean urged, a part of Christian evidence, 
derived from the fulfilment of this prediction,. would still have 
been wanting, and we should still have had to wait for the last 
argument of infidelity, from whence to draw a new illustration 
ot the truth. 13iit the apostle not only states, he also confutes, 
what sctiffers in the last days w'ould say, and not from scriptural 
authority, unavailing with them, hut on jihilosopliical principles, 
or from facts of whicli they are icillhtffly ignoiaiit, — viz. the I'lca- 
non of the world, and its having been overflowed by water, which 
show that all things arc not as they were at the hr^inning of the 
creation. Hume, Ih-iitlmm, and La Place, must yet veil their 
l.cads, in the academy as well as in tlie temple, before the humble 
fisherman of Galilee. And their reasonings need only to he 
rightly applied, that they may as strongly advocate the undoubted 
evidence which miracles give that the doctrine is of God, as the 
facts attested by Gibbon and Volncy demonstrate that the pro- 
])liccies of Scripture w^erc given by inspiration of God.— Hut such 
a subject can only be touched on in a concluding note; and 
abundant is the evidence of prophecy^ seeing that it here needs only 
to he thus noticed. The transference of the leading argument 
of infidelity, — which a text and a fact may snfiiee to transfer, — 
into an additional and fundamental evidence of the truth, merits 
a more full consideration, which it is the purpose of the writer 
to endeavour to give in a general and connected view of the Evi^ 
dcnces of ChrUtianity, which he is preparing for the press, and 
which he hojies to be able to compreas into a small compass, in the 
form of such a manual as the present. In the mean time, this 
new method of dealing with the deist is here referred to, that it 
may be free to every Cliri.stiau'8 use ; for it rests not on human 
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with the immortal hopes of their fellow-men, ratlier 
tlian trust in ridicule as the test of religious truth, and 
lall an assumed and yet unpaid license to blasphemy by 

invention, but is drawn from the infallible word of the living 
(}od — the same Scriptures which, to all who search them, are 
ever full of treasures, and in which are to be found the words of 
eternal life. 

In these times of inquiry and discovery, it is pleasing to ob- 
>erve how the progress of science becomes ultimately subservient 
to the cause of trutli. Philosophy begins to confess its great 
error, and to offer some expiation to religion — And in the short 
space since the publication of the sixth edition of this treatise, 
new testimony may now he subjoined to the preceding note, not 
h?ss important towards the illustration of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, than the plates of Petra. The recent origin of man is a 
fact now universally admitted by geologists : and in a late niim. 
her of the Edinburgh Review (No. 104, p, 396,) it is said, in 
reference to that fact alone, that “ it seems to us to be fatal 
TO THE THEORY whicli we liavc presumed to cidl a misconcep- 
tiun of the uniformity of causation, as signifying an unalierabte 
siMpicnce of causes and effects” — or in other words, that it is a 
demon stratiim that all things have not continued as they were 
from the beginning of the creation. Certain strata have been 
identified,” continues the Reviewer, “ with the period of man’s 
first appearance.” Wa cannot do better than quote, from Dr. 
Pritchard’s excellent hook, Rei^earches into the physical history vf 
mankind, his comment and application of this fact. ** It is well 
known that all the strata of which our continents are composed 
were once a part of the ocean’s bed. There is no land in existence 
that was not formed beneath ilie surface of the sea, or tliat has 
ROT RISEN FROM BENEATH THE WATER. Mankind had a 
beginning, since we can now look back to the period when tlie 
surface on which they lived began to exist. We liave only to 
go l>ack, in imagination, to that nge, to represent to ourselves 
that there existed nothing on this globe but unformed elements, 
and that in the next period there had begun to breathe, and 
move, in a particular spot, a human creature, and wc shall al- 
ready have admitted, perhaps, tlie most astonishing miracle re- 
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the name of liberty — does it not behove them to look 
first to the positive evidence and miraculous proof of 
revelation, to detect its fallacy or own its power, and 
to quit their frail entrenchments, if, indeed, they find 
that the standard of Christian faith may, in despite of 
all their efforts, bo fixed upon the proudest towers of 
infidelity ? Let them, in the words of the Prophet, 
bring forth their witnesses,* that they may bo justified, 
or let them hear, and say, it Is truth. 

But, in conclusion, it may in reason be asked, if 
there be not something repugnant to the principles of 
Christianity in the mind of that man who will not hear 
Moses and tlie prophets, and who is slow of heart to 
believe all that they have spoken, though they afforded 
the means of detection in every prediction which they 
uttered, if their prophecies had been false — though 
they appealed to a vast variety of events which dis- 
tant ages would bring into existence — though history 
has answered, and ocular demonstration has confirmed 
that aj'peal, our enemies themselves being witnesses — 
and although there never was any other truth that could 

corded in the whole compass ofthe sacred writings,” &c. Thus, 
in a better and more philosophic spirit, resting on a fact, of 
which the stnicture of the earth bears witness, and not on an 
unwarrantable and false assumption, men, without reference to 
the prediction, have at last discovered the very argument urged 
by the apostle in refutation of the sceptical saying of scoffers in 
the last days. The heavens were of oldy and the earth standinff out 
ofthe water and in the waters. The earth at first was without 
form and void. And since the heginntng of the creation man 
himself was created. An unaUesahle experience has not there- 
fore to be set up against the testimony of the Christian miracles; 
for there is experience of the truth of miracles.— The argument 
of the scoffers, and its manifest confutation, are alike confirma- 
tions of the truth of prophecy. 
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be tried by such a test? Might he not be convinced 
of a doctrine less moral, or not quite according to god- 
liness, by evidence less miraculous ? Is there no rea- 
son to fear that the light of evidence, though sufficient 
to dispel the cloud upon the understanding, is yet un- 
able to penetrate the veil upon the heart.” Scepti- 
cism, at best, is not a subject for boasting. It is easy 
to exclude the noon-tide light by closing the eyes ; and 
it is easy to resist the clearest trutli by hardening the 
lieart c*igalnst it. And while, on tlie other hand, there 
are minds, (and Newton’s was among the nuniber) 
whicli are differently affected by the Evidence of Pro- 
phecy, and which cannot be callous, Avhen touched by 
the concentrated rays of such light from heaven, whence 
can this great dissimilarity of sentiment arise from the 
same identical and abundant proof ? And into what else 
<rm the want of conviction be resolved than iiito the 
scriptural solution of the difficulty — an evil heait of 
unbelief? “ They will not come unto the light be- 
cause the light would make them free.” 

But while the unbeliever rejects the means of con- 
viction, and rests his hope on the assumed possibility 
that his tenets may be true — the positive evidiMice of 
Christianity convinces the unprejudiced inquirer, or 
rational and sincere believer, that it is impossible that 
his faith can be false. And when he searches out of 
the book of the Lord, and finds that none of them do 
fail, he looks on every accomplished prediction, even 
though it be the effect of the wrath of man, as a wit- 
ness of God — he knows in whom he believes — he sees 
the rise and fall of eartldy potentates and the con- 
vulsions of kingdoms, testifying of Him who ruleth 
among the nations and accrediting his word — he ex- 
periences the conviction that the most delightful of 
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fill trutli, the hope which perisheth not, is ccinfirnicd 
hy the strongest of all testimony, that heaven itself 
jiath ratified the peace which it hatli proclaimed — lie 
rests assured that prophecy came not of old time by 
the Avill of man, but that holy men of old spake as 
they w(»re moved by the Holy Ghost— and, although 
lie knows not the inode of the operjitions of the Spi- 
j-it, he st'es the demonstration of his power. And 
“ taking hoed thus unto the sure word of projdiecy 
nntil the day dawn and the day-star arise in his heart," 
the true believer learns, from the things that are past, 
fhe certainty of the tilings that are to come hereafter 
— he rests not satisfied with a mere name that he 
livetli, while yet he might be dead — but, having ob- 
rained that precious faith,'’ the germ of immortality, 
.vhieJi springctli up into eternal life, he experiences 
the jiower of the world to come, and unites the prae- 
liee with the profession of religion — he copies the rco/ 
of those who spend their strength for that which is 
ill vain, and their labour for that which profiteth not. 
but lie directs it to the attainment of an incorruptibh^ 
inheritance, for lie knows that liis labour shall not 
be in vain while he yields obediem^e to that Word 
which is the Charter of his Salvation, and which so 
unequivocally bears the seal and superscription of tlie 
Kii»g of kings. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON S03IE OF THE PROPHECIES OF 
DANIEL. 

The prccoiiing jKiges are so far from exhausting the subject, ur 
l)roseiitiiig u complete view of the evidence of prophecy, that 
they only occupy, for the greater part, a space which writers on 
prophecy have very sparingly touched. Prophecies fulfilled are 
tfie miracles of every age of the church. And while new evi- 
dence of the inspiration of the Scriptures can «o abundantly be 
educed from geographical fiicts, discovered in the nineteenth 
ceiitiiry of the Christian a*ni, there are other predictions, of fur 
more momentous import, whicli have only partially met their 
completion, and which the future fate of the world has yet mori* 
fully to uiiseul. Much has been written on the more obwscure 
propliecies, which have already been fulfilled. And different 
writers liavc speculated freefy on the mode in which the predict- 
ed events, according to their interpretation, are to he hroiigJit 
to pass. Put “the times and the seasons tlie Father Iiath in his 
own power.” And, without entering into any minute expositiem 
or detail, the following remarks may tend, in some measure, to 
show how the obscurity of the symbolical prophecies, which re- 
f(fr to events already past, is, in some instances at least, greatly 
over-rated — how the objections of infidels may be obviated, and 
their very arguments be still farther adduced iu testimony of the 
truth of revelation, and how, notwithstanding the uhseurity in 
whicli these prophecies are involved, it may be manifestly dis- 
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vcaTed his word to mortals, and that each vision depleted there 
is the glance of omniscience through the history of man. 

The question respecting the more obscure prophecies which 
the Christian has to argue with the believer is not — whether 
the same events might not have been foretold in a more dis- 
tinct and definite manner, (for the predictions themselves arc 
declared to be sealed, or to; remain obscure, till the time of the 
end, or the period of their completion ; and as they refer to the 
political state of the world, X)r to the successive governments 
that w'cre to arise, there are obvious reasons for tliis purposed 
obscurity, which apply not to the numerous literal predictions.) 
— But the question w, whether, such as they are, and viewed in 
connexion with other prophecies, they bear not a closer and 
less convertible similitude to the events of which they were 
avowedly predictive, than human sagacity could have discerned 
or invented. 

Although the divine mind be perfect in wisdom, yet that wis- 
dom is unsearchable, and the mode of communicating any sii- 
perhnmau knowledge must not only be regulated by the nature 
of the ultimate design of the special revelation, but be adapted 
also to the perception, capacities, and habits of thought of the 
human recipients. In the symbolical predictions of Daniel both 
these ends are perfectly attained. The first, as so expressed, 
required that the prophecy should be sealed for many du^s, 
which was therefore conveyed in a figurative manner. And the 
symbols themselves arc such as were adopted in the practice, 
and familiar to the understanding of men, and when viewed in 
conjunction with the explanation given by the prophet, tliey 
arc, after the event, abundantly lygnificant. It is obvious from 
history, as well as from ancient coins, that different kingdoms 
were signified or marked by dififerent emblematical representa- 
tions. And, notwithstanding the diffusion of knowledge, the 
same practice is continued to the present day. Instead, there- 
fore, ef their bdng singular or unintelligible, tlic very method 
of representing kingdoms is used in these prophetic similitudes, 
which was then, and still is, common in the world, and which 
arose perhaps at first from necessity, and was sanctioned after- 
wards by use. 

Not only is the emblematical representation given, but the 
significancy of the emblems is also explained. And in relation 
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to the same events, in the cases about to be noticed, two differ- 
ent images or figures are represented to view. An accordance in 
each particular being requisite to a just historical interpretation 
of the prophecy, there is thus no possibility of any strained ac- 
commodation of the events to the prediction; and that interpre- 
tation, which is Justin every particular, must be strictly and ex- 
clusively applicable. And such interpretation having been given, 
instead of their being now chargeable with impenetrable obscu- 
rity, it is not perhaps in the power of human language to give a 
more unequivocal and less ambiguous symbolical representation, 

which designedly Was to he understood only after the event of 

the rise of successive governments, than is given in the book of 
Daniel, by two different figures, accompanied by an explanation 
of* each. 

'While the truth of the predictions of Daniel may be investi- 
gated ill tlic present day, the undoubted certainty of his inspira- 
tion was accredited at the time in a manner at once easy to be 
understood, and impossible to be controverted, and altogether 
unparalleled in the annuls of heathen oracles. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, at that time tlie most 
potent monarch in the world, had, in his conquests over the 
surrounding nations, subjected the Jews to his authority ; and, 
among other tokens of obeisance which he demanded of the 
King of Judah, he required that certain princes A)f the child- 
ren of Israel, high in character and skilful in wisdom, should 
be sent from Jerusalem, in order to be placed in his household, 
and to be numbered among the magicians and astrologers wliom 
he was wont to consult, and who formed one of the appendages 
of his splendid court. Daniel was one of them. He and his 
friends of the house of Judah were soon preferred far beyond 
all thS wise men that were in all the realm.** But in the court 
of a despot the highest subject is a slave. And it soon hap- 
peneil that their lives w’ere in the greatest peril, from which 
no human prudence could have rescued them. It was the bu- 
siness of every courtier to minister to the will and pleasure of 
the king, otherwise their lives were in danger of being forfeit- 
ed at once. And a cause of mental disquietude soon arose in 
the breast of the king, which his magicians were commanded to 
remove. His mind had been disturbed by dreams, <* his spirit 
was troubled, and his sleep brake from bim ;*’ and he whose will 
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would brook no control called his wise men, and commanded 
tliem to make known tiie dream and the interpretation thereof. 
This was a test which all their pretensions could not abide, and 
a difficulty which all their artifice could not elude. They asked 
the king “ to make known to them the dream, and they would 
show him the interpretation.” In the latter respect they might 
easily have practised on the credulity of the monarch, and put 
his mind at case. “ But the dream had gone from him if re- 
called to his recollection he would at once recognise it ; and 
those who pretended in other matters to be astrologers, and 
magicians, and sorcerers, and who could not then de(.‘eive him, 
were commanded to tell the dream itself, and then he should 
know that they ‘‘ could also show him the interpretation.” 
Compliance with a demand so unreasonable was impossible for 
man ; the attempt was utterly hopeless ; and ** they answered 
the king and said, there is not a man upon the earth that can 
show the king’s matter ; therefore there is no king, lord, nor 
ruler that asketh such things at any magician, or astrologi'r, or 
Chaldean. And it is a rare thing that the king rerpiircth ; and 
there is none other that can show it before the king except the 
gods, whose dwelling is not ,with flesh.” These words were 
true ; though they may have been inconsistent witli tlie pre- 
tensions of the magicians when they were not so severely tried. 
But wiieri the passions are inflamed, the spirit troubled, or pride 
wounded, reason and truth are alike disregarded ; and however 
jinjustifiahle or barbarous the deed, none could gainsay it ; and tlie 
king being angry and very furious, and having previously told 
them that tAere was but one decr^ for them, commanded to destroy 
all the wise men of Babylon. All the art of man was baffled ; 

lying and corrupt words” could be of no avail ; soino.tliing be- 
yond deception, and that could not be accused of was 
necessary here, and wholly unattainable by mortal. A. fit 
occasion, combined as it afterwards proved to be with the reve- 
lation of the future fate of the world, was presented for tho^dis- 
play of more than human wisdom. lie alone, w'ho knoweth the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, and who is a discerncr of the 
spirit, could communicate to the mind of man that knowledge 
which the king required. And the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, who had chosen the children of Israel for his pe- 
culiar people, that ail the families of the earth might Anally be 
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Itlessod in tlic seed of Abrnham, heard the prayers of Daniel, and 
of tile other captive princes of Judah, when innocently condemu- 
cd to die ; and he who turiieth the hearts of men as tlie rivers 
of water, and who holds in his hands the thoughts of kings as 
well as of their sulijccts, was pleased to reveal the secret unto 
Daniel in a night vision. And it was to God that he expressed 
his gratitude, and ascribed all the praise. — Then Daniel blessed 
the God of heaven. Blessed be the name of God for ever and 
ever, for wisdom and might are his. And he changeth the times 
and the seasons. He removeth kings and setteth up kings ; he 
giveth wisdom to the wise, and knowledge to them that know 
understanding. ' He revealeth the deep and secret things. He 
knoweth what is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with 
him. I thank thee and praise thee, O thou God of my fathers, 
wl\o hast given me u isdom and might, and hast made known 
unto me now what we desired of tlice, for thou hast made known 
unto us the king's matter.” And as Daniel thus offered up his 
praise and gratitude in secret prayer unto God, so he boasted not 
of himself before the king, nor attributed the knowledge of the 
secret to his own wisdom, but gave all the glory unto God, de. 
eiuring tliat there is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets, and 
inaketh known what shall be in the latter days. (Dan. 
clmp, ii.) 

Daniel told unto the king his dream — the visions of his head 
his bed — and the thoughts that had come into his mind, 
;md that (till Daniel recalled them) had passed from his ow'n re> 
inenihraiice. 

It is impossible to conceive a more discriminating test of 
superhuman knowledge, or any means by wliich a stronger im- 
pression could have been made upon the mind of the king of the 
most positive conviction that Daniel was indeed tlio Prophet of 
God, and that as he had told him the dream, he had shown also 
the true interpretation thereof. And as the revealing of the 
dream afforded this undubituble proof to Ncbiicliadnezzar, so the 
dream itself, and its interpretation, and the exact completion of 
this prediction of events then future, gives to us in the present 
day proof as indubitable — that Daniel did make known the dream 
to Nebuchadnezzar— .that the dream is certain and the interpre* 
tation thereof sure. 

It is as easy for an impartial inquirer in the present day as it 
1 
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was for Nebuchadnezzar to judge of the truth of the words of 
Daniel. Every word of the Prophet would bring back to tlie 
mind of the king his own former thoughts, and every part of the 
jjrophecy still gives ns striking dcmonstrdtioii that Daniel did in- 
deed reveal what would come to puss thereafter, and what would 
be in the latter days. And although it was as utterly iinpossi. 
ble for Nebuchadnezzar to know of those future events which 
l>ciniel foretold, as it was for the magicians to restore to him his 
own lost thoughts, yet nothing is now easier than to discern and 
to apply to each and every part of the prediction its successive 
and corresponding event. And it was not merely to satisfy the 
ilisquictiide of Nebuchadnezzar’s mind — it was not merely that 
the life of Daniel and of his fcllovys might be spared — that a con. 
demned captive became thus an inspired prophet, but that tlic 
word of Cod might be ratified by supernatural evidence — that 
Christians in every age miglit know in whom they have believed 
.~that the providence of G<mI might finally be manifested over 
ail, and that if the gospel be hid, it may he hid only to them 
that are lost, who seeing, see not, and wlio hearing, will not uzi. 
derstand. 

The only requisite commentary on the predictions is a simple 
and succinct recapitulation of the events which they avowedly 
prefigured. The interpretation, which is alike prophetic with 
tlie symbolical image, declares, that a kingdom inferior to the 
JBahylonian was immediately to succeed it — that another hinydom of 
brass was then to arise, which was to bear rule over all the earth — 
that the fmrth hinydom was to be strong as iron, to break in pieces 
and subdue all things^ or all other kingdoms. The Persian empire 
was established on the subversion of the Babylonian, — the 
power or duration of which it did not attain. The Macedo* 
Grecian empire, under Alexander tlie Great, succeeded to the 
Persian. It is called a kingdom of brass, a metal more justly 
emblematical of the Grecian than any other— as they were dis- 
tinguished by their coats of brass, and denominated the brass- 
clothed Greeks. * This empire is described as having ruled over 
(dl the earth. It not only surpassed in the extent of its conquests 
and dominion, the Babylonian and the Persian, but was literally 
called an universal empire ; and its founder is still known to 
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fame, as one of the greatest of conquerors who ever lived. 
(These empires arc more particularly described by Daniel in his 
subsequent prophecies.) The next empire which extended its 
power over these countries was the Roman. It wns strong as 
iron : forasmuch as iron hreaketh in jneces, and svbdueth aU, and as 
iron that hreaketh all these shall it break in pieces and bruise. Iron 
was its appropriate emblem. It was an iron crown which its 
emperors wore (proverbially the iron crown of Italy) and an 
iron yoke to which it subjected many nations ; It bruised all the 
residue of the former kingdoms, and brake them in pieces. It is im- 
possible, on a retrospect of this history, to give any representa- 
tion, in so few words, more justly descriptive of the Persian, 
(jrccian, and Roman empires. Riit the Roman empire itself 
was broken down — divided into diiTerent kingdoms — some of 
them powerful, and others comparatively weak. The sovereigns 
of these different kingdoms have been perpetually contracting 
matrimonial alliances with each other — but, notwithstanding 
this seeming bond of union, they have not united or adhered to- 
gether. The knowledge of these historical truths, familiar to 
every reader, alone suftices for the elueidsition of the j>ropliecy. 
And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes part if potter's clay and 
part of iron ; the kingdom shall be divhh d ; but there shall be in it 
if the strength of the iron, forasmuch as thou sawest the iron mixed 
with miry clay. And as the toes of the feel were part of iron and 
pari of clay, so the kingdom shall be partly strotu/ anti partly broken. 
And whereas thou sawest iron mixed with miry clay, they shall mingle 
themselces with the seed of men : but they shall not clcacc one to an- 
other, even as iron is not mixed with clay. 

To Nebuchadnezzar, who aspired only after human power 
and glory, the various empires that were in their order to suc- 
ceed his own, and tyrannize over the world, were represented 
by a splendid image. But iji the prophetic vision of the “ ]Man 
of (lod” they ajjpeared in other colours, and assumed a very dif- 
ferent form. And under the appropriate symbol of wild bi'asts, 
varying in fierceness and cruelty, and distinguished by monstrous 
l)cculiarities, the successive empires of Babylon, Persia, IMace- 
doii or Greece, and Rome — the future promoters of idolatry and 
op|.>ressors of man — were aptly characterised. 

In the vision of the prophet, not only the number of the king- 
doms, and the order of succession are the same, and also the dif- 
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t'ercnt characteristic features accordant with those of the precod. 
ing Nyml>oIical representation, but, to the brief outline given in 
the former, several additional circumstances are annexed, aii({ 
(in a manner totally at variance with any wild and extravagant 
fancies arising from mere pretended foreknowledge) the nearoi 
that the vision approaches to “ the latter times” it becomes tin* 
more copious and the more minutely defined. 

The first kingdom, viz. the Babylonian, then existing, was re- 
presented by a lion that had eagle's wing.s. But, although then 
worthy of such emblems, the wings wherewith it was lifted up 
were to be plucked. It was to be humbled and snbtlued, and 
made to know its human state,* — a iiian’l heart (instead of ;i 
lion's) was given it. — The f- 3cond kingdom was the Persian ; i« 
was noted by historian' *br its biutal en-'diy — and is prefigiin il 
by a bear. “ This beast raisrd nstlf mmi anr iulv'* /.u* Persia t-- 
being under the Modes u full of Babylon, Imt p.eM iitly ris. 
ing up above them. And 'I had thr\:e nbs i tbv r ti/'il bahnu'' 
the teeth of it, sigiiifjing the ’onis of No’dis, r'.aby'ori, auo 
Kgypt, which were t u*cd ’/it, li‘ did not belong to i?.'. 
proper body.”+ The. third he* r p.vseiits the kingdom tha’ 
was to succeed the Per.sian, which was the empire of the lirct ks, 
first established over the east by Alcximder the (Iruat. It con- 
sisted of various nations, far more ditersiiied in ♦’ ;r inamu rs and 
customs than were the Babylonians, ’Medcs, 'i.ui Persians, am. 
was thus spotted like a h^pard. Th i-apidity e.f its rise an 
conquests is aptly d< noted by its fiuir win* uli’.iv the nmr h“.n 
arc sign'^'.'Utive of the exact mr'’ber o' .iiuiis * -oi v»’hiih 
was divided. The four.u empire w.«-’ - e It v.:** 

dreadful and ter-ibla and ex<..' ’.gh* m '^Uverset;- 

all kingdoms j w •» the Koiv. pire, .»l such are t' 

very words »’ di prophecy com •• a . g t’ •' •‘fourth hingdornJ 
The boast is terrible; it had .*• a- yon teeth, iL de"OKr'*d a* 
brake in • .ecc;, and stamped rcsulue with tlie ieet of it — 
The Koiniiii empire was Jarg"!*. stronger, and more terrible, anti 
of gr#iat-jr duration than any of the former; it was diverse 
Iron. ;»11 kingdoms tliat were before it . and, on its fall, it 
wirs A ejilivided into a greater number of distinct kingdoms. J\Ia' 

• Sir Ifiaac Newton’s Obserrationa on the Propheviee of Daniel t p. ‘2[), 

f Puid. 
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chiavcl (for whose creed the church of Rome and infidelity can 
alone contend) who wotted not of the consequences of the histo- 
ricfil fact, specifics by name the ten kingdoms into which the Ro- 
man empire was divided. Some of these kingdoms at length fell, 
and new ones arose. Rut, as Sir Isaac Newton remarks, they are 
still called the tm kings from their first number. And like the ten 
toes of the image, the fourth beast had ten horns, which the pro- 
phet interprets kingdoms (v. 7. 24.) After these another power, 
diverse from tlic first, (v. 24.) and little at its commencement, 
was to arise wliirh was to subdue three kings. In this hom were eyes 
like the eyes of a rntWi and a 7UOuth speaking very great things, whose 
hmh v)as niore stunt than Vis fdmvs. He was to spmh great wards 
uffmjLst by the side <*f,** or on an assumed equality with) the 
.uost High, to wear out the . h y the Most High ; and to think 
to change times and la' s, ami 7 • u't.'v /.< he given into his hands 
tor a long hue yet limited per \'. Tin' ihnrch of Rome rose to 
]»owcr, diver-e from that of ary other, after the dismemberment 
of the Homan empire. The e''’archatc of Kuvenau, the kingdom 
of tln! Lombards and t’ Rome, were subjected to its 

tt'mporal as well as nil anth-.'ty,* ai d plucked np before it. 
.hi this horn were eyes bh*. ilw e^,e: of a man. " by its eyes it was a 
>oer, E^rio-'co5rfl5, u bishop in the liteial sense of the word ; and 
this cliureli vlaims ‘he ui...^i*sa» b.Jioprie. With bis mouth he 
.Hike veiy greu^ fnings ; gave laws to kings and nations as an ora- 
< le, pretends to iiualliinli.^ , and tha his dictates arc binding on 
ohe wh.«e wt«rld.”+ ? more scout tucii his fellows ; 

the Pope, a nea\. ..1 chu .i, has noc only ever claimed 
'Upreuiacy ove- vc. y oi er 1 u, but kings l ave often pros- 
trated th.ein.se’ :s before luui and clone the office of menials. And 
liow closely .oes » oharacte? of wearing out the saints of the 
Must High Ik til the cl' Rome ? However much its cha- 

laetcr niav now reality or in appearance be altered, the time 
i;; noL distant, wlien e cry unto da fe {act tf Homhh faith) brought 
the recusants o’ idolatry — the w'orshippers Oi 'he Most High — 
to the stake, and oy every refinement in cruelty did it try to wear 
them out. And he shall think to change times and laws; " appoint- 
ittg fasts and feasts, canonizing saints', granting painlons and in- 

* Sir Isaac Newton’s Olm-rmtiom ou the Prophecies of LkttiicU p. 73. Bishop 
Newton s l)i.<f.frrt, xiv, 

t Sir Isaac Newton on Daniel, p. 73. 
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dulgcnccs for sins, instituting new inodes of worsliip, imposing 
new articles of faith, enjoining new rules of practice, and revers- 
ing at pleasure the laws both of God and men.*** 

The prophetic interpretation of another vision of Daniel now 
presents such a retrospective view of the history of the east, that 
scarcely the slightest comment is requisite to show its perfect 
adaptation to the events. At the time of the end shall he the vision. 
I will make thee know what shall he in the last end of the indiynaiiont 
for at the time appointed the end shall be. The ram which thou sauf- 
est having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia. And the 
rough goat is the king of Grecia ; and the great horn that is between 
his eyes is the first king (Alexander the (Jreat.) Now, that being 
broken, whereas four stood up finr it, four kingdoms shall stand up out 
of the nation, but not in his power (which none of them ever at- 
tained.)*— Anif in the latter time of their kingdom, (at a distance of 
time, but prevailing over the same territory,) when the transgress- 
ors are come to the full, (Isa. xxiv- 5, 6,) « Inng (f fierce counte’. 
nance (iMahoinet, who prolfered only submission or the sword,) 
and understanding dark sentences (whcrcwitli the Koran pre-emi- 
nently abounds) shall stand up. And his power shall be mighty, 
but not by his own power, (he poseessed no hereditary dominion, 
and arose from nothing.) And he shall destroy wondcrfally, ami 
shall prosper and practise and shall destroy the mighty and the holy 
people, or the people of the holy 07ies (the C’lristians.) Atul through 
his poUey shall he cause craft to prosper in his lumd, (by a faitli ac- 
commodated to the passions of men.) And he shall nnignfy him- 
self in his heart. (“ There is no Ood but one, and JMaliomet is 
his prophet.”) And by peace shall he destroy many. (Sucli is the 
intrinsic despotism and withering iiifluenco of Mahuinetaii go- 
vernments, that under their sway countries naturally the most 
fertile, and long exuberant in population and produce, have been 
depopulated and destroyed to a greater degree by peace than other 
countries have been by war. lie shall stand up against the prince 
of princes, magnifying himself even to the prince of the host, (calling 
himself a greater propliet than Christ.) It waxed exceeding great 
toward the south, and toward the east, and toward the pleasant land, 
(Palestine) the very direction and progress, according to Gibbon, 


• Bishop Newton on Daniel, p. 75. 
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of the greatest and most permanent of the Maliometan conquests. 
It cast down of the host and of the stars to the grourul^ (Cliristiaii 
Cliiirchcs) and stamped upon them, ami the place of the sanctuary 
(JtTiisalem) wa^ cast down. The vision was for many days. Many 
(lays liavc passed, and all is accomplished but the last end of the 
“ (les()lutioii, which has given the sanctuary to be trodden under 
foot.” 

Looking back then upon those successive empires which arc 
the best known and have been the most iitHuential on the fate 
of the world, and comparing the bare predictioTis and the promi- 
nent events, is there not visible a chain of prophecy, without a 
link distorted or broken, stretched by no human hand over the 
history of man from the days of Nebuchadnezzar to the present 
lionr, and on which the future fate of the world hangs suspended 
still ? And without diverging to other matters, may not the pri- 
mary question be here reverted to, whether, such as they are, 
those j)rediotions bear not a closer and less convertible similitude 
to the events of which they were avowedly predictive, than hu- 
man sagacity could have discovered or invented ? And may not 
a ease be here put, which tvould try the reasoning powers of 
reckless mockers, and bring tliis question to the proof F 

'Were a despot now troubled at the thought, a thought wdiicli 
no tyrant could brook, that the Bible is the word of God, and 
that ho who is higher than the highest regarded him ; and were 
lie to possess the power, and to congregate around him all the 
iihiminati — the magicians and astrologers — of modern times, 
and to demand of them the cause why the image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the visions of Daniel bear so striking a resemblance 
to tliose future kingdoms, and to the latter times of which they 
were avowedly symbolical ; and how, by natural causes and hu- 
man wisdom alone, the whole history of the Jews to the present 
hour was written, at the very least, two thousand years ago ; and. 
bow all the countries, and all the people, and all the cities of 
whose destiny they spoke, should accredit, to every jot and to a 
very tittle, the words of the seers of Isniel, and present in their 
history and fate an exact counterpart of a professedly prophetic 
delineation ; and were they farther to be debarred from ridicule, 
and bound to reason, and told that “ they dared not prepare ly- 
ing and corrupt words to speak before him,” and that “ there was 
but one decree for them,” if they did not make good their pro- 
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fessed claim to such wisdom, show the sure interpretation of tlio 
matter, resolve all his doubts, and restore (jnietudc to his troubled 
thoughts, such as words of truth like Daniel’s gave to the mind 
of Nebuchadnezzar : then, verily* much do we fear, would the 
lives of the philosophcs and savans of Europe bo in no less jeo- 
pardy than were those of their prottitypes, the wise men and the 
soothsayers of Ilabylon. And their poor faith having no treasure.s 
in store to repay the life-blood of a single mortal ; no h(q)(\ 
though otherwise forfeited, sufficient to bribe one solitary martyr 
to the block ; to what fitter terms than these (if their wisdom on 
such a trial should fail them) could their blanched and fpiivering 
lijis, long used to mockery before, give uttenincc at last — 
“ There is not a man upon the earth that can sliow the king's 
matter ; therefore there is no king, lord, nor ruler that a&ket!j 
.such things at any magician, or astrologer, or Chaldean. Ami it 
is a rare thing that the king requireth ; and there is luaie othe» 
that can show it before the king, except the gods, whose dwelliiii; 
is not with flesh.”* 

The frequent perversion of the ‘‘ tnith as it is in Jesus,” and 
the substitution in its stead of the cominandinents of men;" 
the party animosities, and religions wars and persecutions, 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel, that liave so long jjievailed ; 
the gross impostures, absurd superstitions, and ini])ions rites 
which have often been forced into unnatural uiliunce with Chris- 
tianity, and grafted by human hands into the heavenly stock ; 
the domineering spirit of uji unholy priesthood ; the partial diffu- 
sion of the religion of Jesus during many ages ; and thf* delusions 
of a manifest impostor triumphing over the Christian religion, 
even in the regions which gave it birth — have all j)roved stems 
bling-blocks in the way of many, or a rock of offence on wliirli 
they have made shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience. Yet 
all these a;*e but the various comhatirigs of the impure passions, 
and the worldly miiidcdncss of man against a holy and spiritual 
faith — the workings of a predicted “ mystery of iniquity and 
not only does the purily of the gospel itsdlf remain unaffected by 
them all, hut its truth, as the inspired word of God, is the mon^ 
fully established. Even here “ God has not left himself without 
a witness and ** we do well to give heed to the sure word of 
prophecy, which shineth as a liglit in a dark place.** 

« Daniel ii. 10, 11. 
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But the church of Christ, though long militant “against spi- 
ritual wickedness in higli places,” shall, according to the scrip- 
tures, become even on earth hnally triumphant. And it is not 
merely from the analogy of tlic truth of the past that the cer- 
laiuty of events yet future may be confided in ; for there is not 
wanting, in the actual state of the world, subsisting evidence of 
the germinating fulfilment of prophecy. The rapid diffusion of 
knowledge ; the nnmerous inventions and discoveries in physi- 
cal science; and the immense accession they have given to the 
power of man ; the facilities of communication and frequencies 
of intercourse that now prevail throughout the world ; the na- 
ture of recent wars — contests for principles rather than for pro- 
perty ; the ahandomnent in dilferciit states and kingdoms of the 
jjrineiplcs and tlie practice of unrestricted and unmitigated des- 
potism, and the cstablishmeiit of constitutional governments in 
its stead ; tlie ready expression and powerful efficacy of public 
opinion, sobered down as it is to the desire of substantial rather 
than iliooretic liberty, and of its expansion throughout the world, 
and awed by the reincinbraiice of all the e.\hibited horrors ol 
rmai’chy un<l atheism ; tlie manifold philanthropic and religious 
:tssociiitions, so diversified in their objects, and active in their 
ojieratiou for alleviating the miseries, enlightening the ignorance, 
■jsid ameliorating the moral condition of our species^ and, though 
last n<«t least of all, the unexampled and astonishing dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures, and tlie avidity with which they are sought 
iifter ill many a land ; all these unite in giving the same promise 
lo mortal hope which the words of Scripture impart to religious 
faitli, that the “■ appointed time,” whatever convulsions may yet 
intervene, is aiiproximating, when dospoti-sin and superstition 
shall come to an end, and when brutal power, or governments 
fitly symbolized by wild beasts, shall cease to trample on the 
liberties of man. Tlie powers of darkness are already shaken. 
He wliose ‘‘look was more stout than his fellows’* has been 
greatly liumbled. His dominion has in part been taken away^ and 
it will be consumed and destroyed mid the end* 
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No. II. 

PROPHECIES CONCERNING THE ITXAL RESTORATION 
OF THE JEWS AND THEIR RETURN TO THE LAND 
OF JUDEA. 

“ Tho Ijord thy Oo<i will turn thy captivity, and will havi* 
comxmsii^ion upon thoc, and will return at\d gtither thee from all 
the nations, whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If 
any of thine be driven out unto tlic outmost parts of heaven, 
fi*om thence will the liord thy God gather thee, and from thence 
will he fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring thee unto 
the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shall possess it ; 
Hnd ho will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy fathcro." 
fDeut. XXX. 3, ‘I, 5.) «And it shall come to pass that tlu- 
Lord shall set his hand again the second time, to recover tlic 
remnant of his people, which shall he left, from Assyria, and 
from hlgypt, and' from Puthros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
and from Shinar, and from Hamath,* and from the islands of tlu 
seu. And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, and sliali 
assemble the mhasts of Israel, and gather together the dispersui 
of Judah from the four corners of the earth.” (Isa. xi. 11, Li, 
&c.) “ Who arc these that fly as a cloud, and us the doves to 

their windows ? Purely the isles shall wait fur me, and the sliips 
of Tarshish first, to bring thy sons from far, their silver and their 
gold with theiH, unto the name of the Lord thy God, and *to tlu 
Holy One of Israel, because he hath glorified thee. And the sons 
of strangers shall build up thy walls, and tb«ir kings shall minis- 
ter unto thee, for in my wrath I smote thee, but in niy favour 
have I had mercy on thee.” — (Isa. lx. 9, 10, &c.) “And they 
shall build the old wastes, they shall raise up the former desola- 
tions, they shall repair the waste cities, tlio desolations of many 
generations.” (Isa. Ixi. 4>, &c.) “ Thus saith the Lord, if hea- 

ven above can be measured, and the foundations of the earih 
searched out beneath, I will also cast off* all the seed of Israel, 
for all that they have done, saith the Lord. Behold tho days 
come, saith the Lord, that the city shall bo built to the Lord, 

6 
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from the tower of lianancel unto the gate of the corner; and the 
measuring lincsliall go over againet it; and it shall not be pluck- 
ed up nor thrown down any more forever.’* (Jer. xxxi. 37, &c.) 
“ But ye, O mountains of Israel, shall shoot forth your branches 
and yield your fruit to my people of Israel ; and I will multiply 
men upon you, all the house of Israel, even all of it ; and the cities 
shall be inhabited, and the wastes shall be builded, &e. For I 
will take you (O house of Israel) fi'om among the heathen, and 
gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own 
land.” — (Iv/ek. xxxvi. 8, 10 — 2i.) “ Tims saith the Lord God, 

l>ehold, I will take the children of Israel from among the hea- 
then, whither they be gone, and will gather them on every side, 
and bring them into their own land.” (Ih. xxxvii. 21, &c.) ‘‘Turn 
you to the stronghold, ye prisouera of hope ; even to-day do I 
declare that I will render double unto thee ; when I have bent 
Judah for me, filled the how with Kphraim, and raised up thy 
sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece, and made thee as a 
sword of a mighty man,” &c. (Zeeh. ix. 12, &c.) “ Behold the 

days come, saith the Lord, that the ploughman shall overtake the 
I'cnpor, and the treadcr of gra))cs him that soweth seed ; and the 
mountains shall drop sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt.— 
And I will bring again the captivity of my people of Israel, and 
they shall build the waste cities and inliahit them ; and they shall 
plant vineyards and drink the whie thereof ; they shall also make 
gardens, and eat the fruit of them. And 1 will plant them upon 
tlieir owm land, and they shall be no more pulled up out of their 
land which I have given them, saith the Lord thy God.” (Amos 
ix. 13, 11, 15.) “ I will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of thee. 
I will surely gather the remnant of Israel ; I will put them to- 
getlier as the sheep of Bozrali, as the fiock in the midst of their 
fold ; they sliall make great noise by reason of the multitude of 
men.” (Micah ii. 12.) 

These prophecies, exclusive of many others, need no com- 
ment. They declare, as clearly as language can, that the Jews 
shall return to J udea, aud be at last permanently re-established 
in the land of their fathers. The uniform cxpcrience'of the lite- 
ral truth of every prediction respecting their past history may 
suffice to give assurance of the certainty of their predicted re- 
storation. And, amidst many signs that the times of the Gentiks 
ate drawing towards their fulfilment^ many concurring circuin- 
T 
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Mtances seem also to be preparing the way of the children of 
Israel. Scattered as they have been for so many ages throng] i 
the woild, and maiiitaiiiing still their distinctive character, tlieii 
n'bole history forbids the thought that they will ever miiigh^ 
among the nations, or cease to be, what they have ever been, a 
peculiar people. Rut while their history as a nation, gave, for 
tlie space of many generations, unequivocal attestations of an 
overruling providence, sustaining the theocracy of the common- 
weaitli of Israel ; and while, during a period of still greater du< 
ration, they have been “ a people scattered and peeled yet 
after the lapse of so many ages they are still reserved for illus- 
trating the truth, the mercy, and the glory of the God of Israel ; 
./t even, tide it shall be lighU They now begin, centuries of perse- 
<‘Ution and spoliation having passed away, to participate, in cases 
too numerous to be specified, of benefits arising from the altered 
spirit of the times. And possessed, as in an unexampled degree 
they arc, of silver and of golil, and of large portions of the public 
funds of various kingdoms, they may be said, even now, in some 
manner, to inherU the riches of the Gentiles* And commanding, 
IS in a great measure tliey do, tlie rate of excliangc tliroughoiil 
Miirope, they are entitled, from the present iufiueiice of money 
on the security of governments, and on the art and results ol 
u^r, to high political consideration ; and the time may not thus 
be remote wlien they shall be raised up as an ensign among the iul* 
fiom* Not naturalized to the isles of the Gentiles, either by law 
or affection, nor bound to any soil by tlic possession of fixed 
property, which would be of no easy transference ; but ever look- 
ing with uudiminished love to the land of their fathers, even af- 
ter an expatriation uninterrupted for nearly eighteen centuries, 
they are ready— .whenever the time sliall be fulfilled — to Jhj thi- 
ther like a cloudy and like doves to their ujindows* But to what 
degree, and in what manner the present convulsions of the 
Turkish empire, combined with the peculiar, and in many in- 
stances, novel condition of the .Jews, throughout Kurope and 
America, shall be the means of facilitating their eventual resto- 
ration to their own land (which is ravaged by Arabs, and yields 
but a scanty revenue to the Turks) no mortal can determine. 
It is enough for Christians to know, that two thousand of years, 
through nearly which period it has been dormant, can neither 
render extinct the title nor proscribe the hcaven-chartcrcd right 
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of the seed of Abraham to the final and everlasting possession 
of the land of Canaan ; tliat God wiU remeniher the land and 
fjather iogelher unto it his ancient people ; and that his word 
concerning Zion, which he hath neither forgotten nor forsahen^ 
is, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands, thy walls are 
vonlinaally before me. Thy children shall make haste ; thy de- 
stroyers and they that made thee waste shall go forth (f thce^ &c*. — 
(Isa. xlix. 10*, 17, &c.) ' * ‘.nd that through all the changes 

which li:i\ e liaj)i)ened in the kingdoms of the earth from the davs 
of Moses to the time, which is more than three thousand 

two hundred years, notl)ing should liave liappcncd to prevent 
the 1‘OssiiiiLiTY of the nciHouplishment of these prophecies, but, 
on the contrary, that the state of the ./tM'fs/i and Christian nations 
at this day, should he such as renders tiiem easily capable, not 
only of a figurative, but even of a literal completion in every par- 
ticular. if the will of (iod be so; this is a miracle, which hath 
nothing parallel to it in the phenomena of nature.'’* 


No. III. 


ABSTRACT OF PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE GREAT 
APOSTACY. 


Ci.eaiii.v revealed as is the will of God in Scripture, and per- 
fectly calculated as is the gospel to etfect the happiness of man, 
and faithful unto the death as many of tlie primitive Christians 
were, — it is no less manifest that an apostaoy, or falling away 
from the faith, was foretold. And wlio can read the Scriptures 
with an unhiabsud mind, mid look to the history of the Christian 
Church, and doubt for a moment that there has been an apos- 
tacy, or falling away from the truth and simplicity of the faith as 
it is in Jesus ? Or who, in a like unbiassed manner, can read 
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the prophecies respecting tliat apostacy, and cfierish even a mo- 
mentary doubt of their application ? 

It would be foreign to the object of this treatise, and it would 
require a volume rather than a concluding page, to enter at lar<:c 
upon such a subject. J3ut the simple coni})arisoii of a few pro. 
minent predictions and undeniable facts, which scarcely need any 
illustration, may tend to show that much evidence of the inspira* 
tipn of Scripture may be drawn from tlie obscure pro])hecics, and 
tiat their obscurity in a great measure vaiiislies, on the most 
succinct combination of predictions and of facts. 

The coincidence, not in meaning only, but in words, which 
subsists between the following predictions, strikinglydenotes tlieii 
reference to, or connexion with the same sulyect. And when 
viewed as a portraiture of events imw passed (or still in progress,^ 
the apparent obscurity arising from the adoj)tioii of symbols, or 
figurative representations, may be at once removed by morel \ 
bearing in mind that in Scripture itself tlie term beast is exj»lain- 
ed as denoting a king, kingdom, or reigning power; and that, ie 
the phraseology of the Old Testament, idolatry, or the woi>hip(.l 
false gods or images, in any form, is uniformly represented as 
whoredom or fornication. M^itliout straining either a word ol 
sacred writ, or a fact in history, it is left to every unprejudiced 
reader to determine on whose forf.heai> it is that the marks o! 
apostacy and names of blaspliemy are so conspicuously written, 
that they legitimately form a part of the testimony of Jesus, 
Rev. xvii. 

The “ forbidding to marry and commanding to abstain froui 
meatSi which God Lath created to be received with thanksgiving 
of them which believe and know the trutli,” 1 Tim. iv. 3, ai\ 
mentioned literally as prominent marks of the apostacy. And 
the celibacy of the clergy, both regular and secular, and the 
multiplicity of fasts, appointed and observed by the church ol 
Rome, are in complete and manifest accordance with the predic- 
tion. The former is expressly contrary to the sanction and au- 
thority of Scripture, which saith — “ a bishop must be blameless, 
the husband of one wife — and the reason assigned for the lat- 
ter, as taught in the frst caUchism or uhridynicni tf Christian 
doctrine,* “ that by fasting we may satisfy God for our sins,” 
a monstrous perversion of all Christian doctrine, and shows with 

* Published for the use of the Londor District, and printed hy R. Kcatin^^. 
Drown dt Co. London, Printers to the R. the Vicars Apostolic, p. 33. 
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how great a falling away from the faith, the observance of such 

commandineiits of the church** of Home is accompanied. 

Giving heed to doctrines of devils — litCRilly of, or concerning, 
demons — a term oftcTi applied by Greek writers to those who 
\v<’re canonized or deified after tlieir death, or who were account- 
ed agents or mediators between Gods and men, 1 Tim. iv. 3. 
The same word was used by the Athenians, (Acts xvii. 18,) when 
tliey accused i'aiil of being a setter ii]» of strange Gods or de- 
mons — l)ec;jUM; lie prcadied unto tlicni Jesus who had been rais- 
erl from the dv'ad — Uiit in his estate, (ur in the stead of God) 
sliall he honour the God of forces^ or, as rendered in the margin, 
God's protectors, divine guardians, or tutelaiy saints, Dan. xi. 
‘J.S. The eorruj)tioii of tlie pure worship of God, the introduc- 
tion of demoiiolatry into the Christian Church, and the trusting 
to other intercessors than the one only 3Iediator, seem here evi- 
dently referred to. It is not needful to ask what church, as well 
as the Grecian, has given heed to doctrines concerning departed 
mortals, such as wore helieved on by heathens ; or who have 
canonized dead men, worshipped them in the stead of Crwf, believe 
on them as strong protectors, adilress them as intercessors, wor- 
ship at tlioir shrines, regard their ghry, and honour them with 
gold, silver, and jmrious stones, and plcasa7it things. Dan. xi. 38. 

Giving heed to seducing spirits, speaking lies in hypocrisy, 1 Tim. 
iv. 1,2. Whose Coming is after the pvnrer (f Satan with aU power 
and signs ami lying wonders, and tvith all deveivabkness of unright- 
rousness, 2 T’hes, xi. 9, 10. J3y thy sorceries were all nations de- 
triced, Kev, xviii. 23. The power of working miracles is held 
by the church of Koine as a mark of the true church : but the 
assumption of that power is truly a mark of the great apostacy. 
And wliat else are wilful impositions, lying legends, and pretend- 
ed miracles, the liquefying of the blood of St. Janiiarius, for ex- 
ample, still practised thrico every year in a church in Naples, 
but the deceivahlencss of anrighteonsness? Or wliat creed is more 
coiniiioii ill Kiimo, to wliicli the Pope and the Cardinals have 
given tlieir sanction, than the working of miracles by the images 
of saints ? 

Speaking of the selfsame apostacy, it is said by the Apostle 
Paul, “ the day of Christ shall not come except there come a 
falling away lirst, and that man of sin be revealed, the son ofper- 
<litioii, who opposetli and csalteth himself above all that is called 
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(iod, or that is worshipped, so that ho, as God, sittoth in the 
TEMPLE OF God, showiiijj liimsclf tiwit ho is God,” ? Thos. ii. 
3, 4. These words, descriptive of the mun uf sin, are linked to 
the description of the little horn in Daniel, (p. 315,) not only by a 
similarity of character, hut by an identity of fate. And he shall 
speak yrcat words arjainst the Most Jlhjh Dan. vii. 25. Rev. 
xiii. 5, 6’. It admits of no qiicbtion who it is that has exalted 
himself most highly in the Church, that lias assumed the claim of 
infullibility, and of titles which pertain to God alone, and to 
whom “ adoration'* is paid, when he is* enthroned, in the mivst 
magnificent temple on earth, as the head of the Church. 

The more closely lliat the connexion is traced between the 
prophecies of St. Paul, Daniel, and St. .John, they become the 
more copious, discriminative, and defined. Tlie bea>>t, having 
seven heads and ten horns,* uhicli was subject to the authority 
of the great whoref (or idolatrous church) is evidently eonueet- 
ed, in its character, duration, and fatc,t with the little horn of 
Daniers fourth kingdom, or the Roman. The locality, or scat 
»d tii^s minion, diverse fiom the former kingdom.«, could scarce- 
ly be more circumstantial !y defined. The seven heads are serm 
mountains on which the woman sitteth, (Rev. xvii. 9.) Rome was 
jiroverbially the ci7// on svrrn hills .* and there arc. seven Iti^ufs, Jive, 
are fallen and one is, (v. 10.) Pive forms of goveninumt had be- 
fore that time fallen, and another then existed. And. the ten 
horns which thou sawest are. fen kimjs, which hare rcceireil no hiinj- 
thms as yet. The Roman empire, then entire, was, aln ut the 
time of the establishment of popery, divided into ten kingdoms, 
correspoiiding with the ten horns of the fourth beast, or the toes 
of the great image, (pp. 313, 31. 'J.) The irointtn which thou sawest 
is that great city which reiunktii over the himjs if the earth- 
The great city which then reigned over tlie kings of the (’art!) 
was Rome. It is all but named. And under a symbol ilie very 
name was bid. The beast bad a ?ia?ne, a number, and a mark. 
(Rev. xiii. 18 j xv. 2.) and his number is six hundred threescore, and 
six. (Among the Hebrews and Greeks all the letters were jin- 
mcrals, or equivalent to figures, wbi<’h were not in use among 
them.) 'J hree dilTerent designations being given, tlncc corres- 

* Ilcv. xiii. 1 ; xvii. 7. f Rev. vii. LI. 

i Dan. vii. 20, 21 , 25, 26. Rev. xiii. 5, 7, 10. Rev. xvii, 14. 
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j)onsive words, instead of one, as has been generally sought, seem 
to he required. The beast was first described by Daniel ; and in 
Hebrew characters, Romiith,* Roman, agreeing with beast or 
kingdom, contains the precise number, or that of his name; 
wliile Laieinost’\ the number of fiis name, which is the number 
if a man;'' and apostates^\ the mark, the brand of the apostacy 
Ijoth fatally contain the same prophetic number. 

There are other characteristics which need no comment. 
“ Come hither; I will show unto thee the judgment of the great 
whore that sitteth upon many ivaters : with whom the kings tf the 
rarth have committed fornication, and the inhabitants of the earth 
have been made drunk with the wine of her fornication. The waters 
which thou sawest where the whore sitteth are peoples, and multitudes, 
and nations, and tongues. Rev. xvii. 2, 15. They shall he given 
into his hand, Dali. vii. 25. And power was given him over alt 
kindreds, and tomjues, and nations. And all that dwell upon the earth 
sh'jll tvorship him, whose names are not written in the hook of life. 
Rev. xiii. 7, 8. The catholic means the universal church. The 
sa7)ie horn made war with the saints atul prevailed against them. 
1 le shall wear otU the saints of the Most High, Dan. vii. 21, 25. 
It was given unto him to make war with the saints, [and t^ ttvtr- 
come them, Rev. xiii. 7. Atvl I saw the woman drunken with th* 
blood of the saints, and with the blood of the niarlyt's of Jesus, Rev. 
xvii, (). 

She was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, Rev. xvii. the 
olhcial clothing of the pope and of the cardinals, and decked with 
gold and precious stones and pearls, as also they are, and wherewith 
the decking of their churches, altars, and images did abound. 
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It is not always easy to distinguish, in the words of prophcc>, 
the secular from the spiritual power. But this very diftirulty h 
uhiinduiitly characteristic, and the involving of the one with the 
other was a part of the mystery of iniquity. If it be alleged, that, 
even in the dark ages of piipul domination, the church itself wav 
free of the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, and that the hands di 
the clergy W’ere unstained, the objection is answered by thi 
Scriptures as well as by their own acts ; their victims were deli- 
vered over to the secular power, there was another least which Jui-I 
two horns like a Iambi and he spake as a drayoiiy and he c.ict vised al! 
the power of the first beast before him. Rev. xiii. 1?. The pope 
was ever “ the servant of servants,*’ and yet there were thunder 
which issued from the Vatican, against which thrones were not 
secure. The regular and secular clergy, the organs of his poweJ . 
spake like a lamb, and sought only to save the soul, hut they de- 
livered over heretics to the secular pow’cr, that their bodies might, 
be burned. The ten kinydonis had one mindi and yave their powt t 
and strength unto the beast-- 

We ask not how all the suhtilty of Jesuitism, or all the de- 
ceivahleness of unrighteousness can rescue popery from the grasp 
of so many propliecies encircling it on every side ; it is the pur- 
pose of these remarks, as connected with the evidence of pro- 
phecy, to show that even the loiig-eontinned and wide-spread 
apostacy from the Chri&lian faith, which has often given a seem- 
ing sanction to infidelity, is itself a proof of the inspiration »>* 
Scripture ; and that the war whicli has long been waged againsi 
those u’ho kept the commandments of God, and had the testimony of 
Jvsus, only serves the more to confiiin the truth of the tesfi.. 
mony. 


No. IV. 


EXTRACT FROM SIR ISAAC NEWTOn’s OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL ; CHAP. XII. P. 109. OF 
THE PROPHECY OF THE SCRIPTURES OF TRUTH. 

The kingdoms rejwesented by the second and third beasts, or 
the bear and leopard, arc again described by Daniel, in Ids last 
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prophecy written in the third year of Cyrus over Babylon — tlie 
year in which he conquered Persia. For this prophecy is a com- 
mentary upon the vision of the mm and he-goat. 

** Beliolcl,” saitli he, there shall stand up yet three kings in 
Persia, and the fourth ^ Xerxes J shall be far riclicr than they all ; 
and, by his strength, through his riches, he shall stir up all against 
the realm of Grecia. And a mighty king f Alexander the Great J 
shall stand up, that shall rule wdth great dominion, and do ac- 
cording to his will. And when he shall stand up, his king- 
dom shall be broken, and shall be divided towards the four wiuds 
of heaven, and not to his posterity, (but after their deaths,) 
nor according to his dominion which ruled : for his kingdom 
shall be jihickcd up, even for others besides those.”* Alexander 
the Great, having conquered all the Persian empire, and some, 
parts of India, died at Babylon, a mouth before the summer 
solstice, in the year of Nabonassar 1*25 ; and his captains gave 
the monaivliy to his bastard brother, Philip Aridaeus, a man 
disturbed in liis understanding; and made Ferdiccas admiuis. 
trator of the kingdom. Perdiccas, with their consent, made 
Meleager coinmuiuler of the army — ^eltnicus, master of the liorse 
— Crateriis, treasurer of the kingdom— Antipater, governor of 
?.Iaccdoii and Greece— Ptolemy, governor of Egypt — Antigo- 
niis, governor of Pampliylia, liyeiu, Lycaouia, and Pliyrgia 
?iiajor — Lysiuiaehus, governor of Thrace — and other captains, 
governors of other pi-ovinccs; as many as had been so before in 
tlic days of Alexander the Great. The Babylonians began now 
to count by a new ora, which they called the era of Philip, using 
the year of Nabonassar, and reckoning the 4’2oth era of Na- 
bonassar to be the first year of Philip. Roxana, the wife (jf 
Alexander, being left big with child, and, about three or four 
moiuhs after, brought to bed of a son— -they called him Ale.\a?i- 
tler — saluted him king, and joined him with Philip, wlioui they 
had before I’daced in the throne. Philip reigned three years 
under the administratorship of Perdiccas — two years more un- 
der the administratorship of Aiitipatcr, — and above a year more 
under that of Polysperehon ; — ^in all six years and four months ; 
and then was slain, with his queen Kui ydice, in September, 
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by the command of Olympias, the mother of Alosaiidor the 
Great. 

The Greeks being disgusted at the cruelties of Olympias, re - 
volted to Cassandor, the sou and successor of Antipatcr. CJas- 
sander, affecting the dominion of Greece, slew Olympias ; and 
soo?i after shut up the young king Alexander, with his mother 
Bozaiia, in the cnstlc of Arnphipolis, under the charge of Glau- 
cias, an. Nabonass. 4-32. Tlie next year Ptolemy, Cassandor, 
and livsimachus, by means of SeliMicus, formed a league against 
Antigoiius ; and, after certain wars, made peace with liim, aw. 
^abunasft. 438 — upon these conditions ; — tliat Cassandcr should 
command the forces of i^urojie till Alexander, tlie son of Koxa- 
na, came to age; and that Lysimachus should govern Thrace; 
Ptolemy, Egypt and l.yhia ; ami Autigouus all Asia. Scleii- 
cus hud possessed himself of 3Iesopotainia, J]ahyh)nia, Susiana, 
and Media the year before. About three years after Alex- 
ander’s death, he was made governor of Ihihyhm hy Antipatcr ; 
then was expelled by Aiitigonus ; but^ now he recoveiiMl, and 
enlarged his government over a great i)art of the east, which 
gave occasion to a new era, called aera Sekuridarum. Not long 
after the peace made with Antigonu.s, — Diodorus saith the sanu' 
Olympic year, — Cassandcr, seeing that Alexander, tlic son ol 
Uoxana, grew up, and that it was discoursed throughout Ma- 
cedonia, that it was ht he should he set at liberty, and take up- 
on him the government of his fatlier’s kingdom, commanded 
Glaucius, the governor of the rustle, to kill Roxana and the 
young king Alexander her son, and conceal •their deaths. Then 
Poly.sperchon set up llcrculus, the son of Alexander the Great, 
by Barsine, to he king ; and soon after, at tlie solicitation of 
Ca.ssander, caused him to be slain. Soon after that, upon a 
great victory at sea, got by Demetrius, the son of Aiitigonus, 
over Ptolemy, Aiitigonus took upon himself the title of king, 
and gave the same title to his son. This was an. ^abunass. 
441. After his example, Sclcucus, Cassandcr, Ijysimachiis, and 
Ptolemy, took upon themselves the title and dignity of kings, 
having abstained from this honour wliile there remained any 
of Alexander’s race to inlierit the crowns. Thus the monarchy 
of the Greeks, for want of an heir, was broken into several 
kingdoms ; four of which, seated to the four w inds of licaven, 
were very eminent. For Ptolemy reigned over Egypt, Lybia, 
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ami Ktliiopiii — Antigonus over Syria and the Lesser Asia-i-Ly. 
simacliUH over Thrace — and Gassandcr over Macedon, Greece, 
and Epirus, as above. 

Sclcucus at this time reigned over the nations which were 
beyond the Euphrates, and belonged to the bodies of the two 
first beasts ; but after six years, he conquered Antigonus, a^id 
thereby became possessed of one of the four kingdoms. For 
Cassander being afraid of the power of Antigoniis, conibinc(i 
with Ijysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleiicus against him ; — and 
while Lysimachus invaded the parts of Asia next to the Ilelles. 
pont, Ptolemy subdued Phoenicia and Cadosyria, the sea-coasts 
of Asia. 'u 

Seleucus came down with a powerful army to Cappadorl.t, 
and, joining the confederate forces, fought Antigonus in Phry- 
gia, and slew him, and seized his kingdom, an. NahonaAs. 
W, After which Seleucus built Antioch, Selencia, Laodi- 
cca, Apamca, Berrhoea, Edessa, and other cities in Syria and 
Asia : and in them granted the Jews equal privileges with t!a 
Greeks. 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, retained but a small part oi 
his father’s dominions, and at length lost Cyprus to Ptolem}- ; 
but afterwards killing Alexander, the son and successor of Cns- 
sandcr, king of 31uccdon, he seized his kingdom, an. Nabona&s. 
454. Some time after, preparing a very great army to recover 
his father’s dominions in Asia— rSeleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, combined against him ; and Pyrrhus, 
invading Macedon, corrupted the army of Demetrius, put him 
to flight, seized his kingdom, and shared it with Lysimachus. 
After seven months, Lysimachus heating Pyrrhus, took Mace- 
don from him, and held it flve years and a half, uniting the king- 
doms of ]\Iacedon and Thrace. Lysimachus, in his wars witii 
Antigonus and Demetrius, had taken from them Cann, Lydia, 
and Phrygia; and had a treasury in Pergamiis, a castle on the 
top of a conical hill in Phrygia, by the river Caiciis, the custody 
of which he had committed to one Philata'rus, who was at first 
faithful to him, but in tHfe last year of his reign revolted. For 
Lysimachus having, at the instigation of his wife Arsinoe, slain 
first his own son Agathoclcs, and then several that lunicntoii 
him — the wife of Agathoclcs fled with her children and brothers, 
and some others of their friends, and solicited Seleucus to make 
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war upon Lysimaclius ; whereupon Fliilataorus also, av ho gr)cv. 
ftd at the death of Agathocles, and was accused thereof by Ar- 
sinoe, took up arms and sided with Sclcueus. On tliis occasion 
^ieleuclls and Ijysimachiis met and fought in Phrygia ; and I.y- 
simachiis being slain in the battle, lost his kingdom to Selcucus, 
(uu Nahonass. 46'5. Thus, the empire of the Greeks, which at 
first broke into four kingdoms, became now reduced into two 
notable ones, henceforward called by Daniel the kings of the 
south and north. For Ptolemy now reigned over Egypt, liybiii, 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Pheenicia, Cmlosyria and Cyprus ; and Seleu- 
cus, having united three of the four kingdoms, had a dominion 
scarcely inferior,;to that of the Persian Empire, cornpicrcd by 
Alexander the Great. All which is thus represented by Daniel.*' 
“ And the. king of the southf (Ptolemy,) shall he strong ; and om. ig 
his princes, (i?eleuciis, one of Alexander’s princes,) shall be strong 
above him and have dominion j his dominion shall be a gn at do* 
minion," 

After Selcucus had reigned seven months over JMacodon, 
(1 recce, Thrace, Asia, SjTia, Babylon, Media, and all the east as 
far as India— Ptolemy Ceraunus, the younger brother of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, slew him treaeherously, and 
seized his dominions in Europe; while Antiochns h'oter, the M.)n 
of Seleucus, succeeded his father in Asia, Syria, and most of the 
east ; and, after nineteen or twenty years, was succeeded by his 
son Antiochus Theos, who having a lasting war with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, at .length composed the same by marrying Bere- 
nice, the daughter of Philadelphus ; hut after a reign of fifteen 
years, his first wife Laodice poisoned him, and set her son Se- 
loucus Callinicus upon the throne. Callinicus, in the heginnin;* 
of his reign, by the impulse of his mother liuodice, hesieg<*<l 
Berenice, in Daphne, near Antioch, and slew her with her 
young son and many of her women. IIeren]>on Ptolemy Eiic!-- 
getes, the son arid successor of Philadelphus, made war upon 
Gallinicus ; took from him Phcenicia, Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Susianu, and some other regions ; and carried back 
into Egypt 40,000 talents of silver, .and 2^00 images of tl:(> 
gods, amongst which were the gods of Egypt, carried away by 
Camhyses. Antiochus llicrox at first assisted his brother CuUi- 
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iiicus, but afterwards contended with him for Asia. In the 
mean time, Eiiraeiics, governor of Pergamus, beat Antiochus, 
and took from them both all Asia, westward of Mount Taurus. 
This was in the fifth year of Calliiiicus, who, after an inglorious 
reign of twenty years, was succeeded by his son Selcucus Ccrau- 
nus ; and Jhiergetes, after four years more, an. Nahonass. 527, 
succeeded by his son Ptolemy Philopater. All which is 
thus signified by Daniel :* — “ And in the end of years, they (the 
kings of the south and north) shall join themselves together ; 
for the king’s daughter of the south (Ucrcnice) shall come to the 
king of the north to make an agreement, but she shall not retain 
the power of the arm ; neither shall she stand, ^or her seed, hut 
she shall be delivered up, and he (^Callinicus J that brought her, 
iind he whom she brought forth, and they that strengthened her 
III {ihosej times, ( or defended her in the jsiege of Daphne. J But out 
of a branch of her roots shall one stand up in his scat (her hro- 
Encni<;lc.%j who shall come with an army, and shall enter 
iiito the fortress (or fenced cities J of the king of the north, and 
act against them and prevail; and shall carry captives into 
I'gypt their gods with their princes, and precious vessels of sil- 
\cr and gold ; and he shall continue some years after the kiiig 
of the north.” 

tieleiicus Ccraunus, inheriting the remains of his father’s 
kingdom, and thinking to recover the rest, raised a great army 
. Miiist the governor of Pergainus, now king thereof, but died 
III the third year of his reign, llis brother and successor, An- 
tioehiis .^lagnus, carrying on the war, took from the king of Per- 
gainus almost all the Lesser Asia, recovering also the provinces 
of .Media, Persia, and Babylonia, from the governors who hi d 
iOvoUed ; and, in the fifth year of his reign, invading Cadosyri::, 
he \s itli little opposition possessed himself of a good part there- 
nf; and, the next year, returning to invade the rest of Ccrlc- 
Nyrla and Plia’nicia, beat the army of Ptolemy Philopater near 
ik'rytus ; he then invaded Palestine and the iieighhoiiring parts 
of Arabia, and the third year returned with an army of 78,000; 
but Ptolemy, coming out of Egypt with an army of 75,000, fought 
and routed him at Uupliia, near Gaza, between Palestine and 
tigypt, and recovered all Phoenicia and Coelosyria ; an. \abonass. 
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532. Being puffed up with this victory, and living in all maiinoi 
of luxury, the Egyptians revolted, and, in the broils, GO, 000 Kgyj)* 
tian Jews wore slain. All which is thus (lescrihtd by Daniel , 
— “ Hut his sons (Sekucu,^ Ceraimus and Antiochus Matjnus, I In 
sons of CaUwioits,) shall be stirred up, and shall gather a grea; 
army, and he {^Antiochtts Magnus) shall come clVeetually an:; 
overflow, ami pass through and return, and (again tin- ntjf gran 
be stirred up (marching even) to his fortress (the frontier toicns i.y 
and the king of the south shall be moved with elieler. 
and come forth (the third gear,) and fight with him, even iho kin/ 
of the north; and he (the king of the north) shall lead forth a great 
multitude, but the multitude shall be given into his hand. And 
the multitude being taken at\*ay, his heart shall be lilted up, am! 
he shall cast down many ten thousands ; but ho shall not I.'-’ 
strengthened by it ; for the king of the north shall return,” 
About twelve years after the battle betwei n i'hilo]>aier ano 
Antiochus, Philopater died, and left his kingdom to his young 
son, Ptolemy Epii)hanes, a child of five years old. 'i'hereupo!i 
Antiochus Magnus eonfederatetl with Philip king of ^lacedon. 
that they should each invade the dominions of Epii)hanes which 
lay next to them, lienee arose a variotis war between Aniii). 
dius and Kpiphancs, each of them seizing Ph«*ni(‘ia ami Cadt' 
Syria by turn ; whereby those countries were imieh alHicted by 
both parties. First Antiochus seized them; then <ine Scopas 
being sent with the army of Egypt, reeovereil them from An . 
tioebus the next year, an, Nahonnss, 550. Antiochus fought 
and routed ycojuis near the fountains of Jordan, h-. siegvd fniii 
in iSidoii, took the city, and recovered Syria and Plmtiiicia from 
Kgypt, the Jews coming to him voluntarily. Put, ahout thrci 
years after, preparing for a war against tlie Romans, In; came 
to Ilaphia, on the borders of Egypt, made j)eace with hpi 
phanc.'i, and gave him his daughter Cleopatra. Next autum/i 
he passed the Hellespont, to invade the cities of (i recce under 
the Roman protection ; but was beaten by the Romans the 
summer following, and forced to return back with his army iii- 
to Asia. Before the end of the year the fleet of Antiochus 
was beaten by the fleet of the Romans near Pliocuia ; and, at 
the same time, Epij)hanes and Cleopatra scut an embassy to 
Rome to congratulate the Homans on their success against tlieii 
• Ver. 10, &c. 
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father Antiochus, and to exhort them to prosecute the war 
ajraiiist him into Asia. The Romans beat Antiochus again at 
sea near Ejdiesns, passed their army over the Ilollospont, and' 
obtain t'd a great victory over liim by land ; took from him 
all Asia westward 3Iount Taurus ; gave it to the king of Per- 
gaimis, who assisted them in the war; and imposed a large 
tribute upon Antiochus. Thus the ki'ig of Pergamus, by the 
power of the Romans, recovered what Antiochus had taken 
from him ; and Antiochus, retiring into the remainder of his 
kingdom, was slain two years after by the l*crsians, as he was 
robbing the temple of Jupiter Bolus in Klymais to raise money 
for the Romans. All wliich is thus described by Daniel : “ For 
the king of the north ( Antiochva) sliall return and shall set forth 
a multitude greater than the former; and shall certainly come 
after certain years, with a great army and with much riches. 
And in those times there shall many stand up against the king 
oi i\\Q fparticularlj/ the MacedomaiisJ ; also the robbers of 

thy people (the Sumarilanst ^'c») shall exfilt tJicmsclves to esta- 
blish the vision, but they shall fall. So the king of the north shall 
come and east up a mount, and take the most fenced cities ; and 
the arms of the soutli shall not withstand, neither his chosen 
peoj)le, neither shall there be any strength to witlistaiid. . But 
he that cometh against him shall do according to his own will, 
iiiid none shall stand before him : and he shall stand in the glo- 
rious land, which shall fail in his hand. Tie shall also set his 
fac(! to go with the strength (or annj/) of all his kingdom, and 
make aii agreement with him, (at liapliia ) and he shall give him 
the daughter of women, corrupting her ; hut she shall not 
stand oil his side, neither he for him. After this he shall turn 
his face unto the isles, and shall take many ; but a jn iiice for his 
own behalf (the Romans ) shall cause the reproach offered by him 
to cease ; without his own reproach be shall cause it to turn up- 
on him. Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of his own 
land, but he shall stumble and fall, and not be found.”* 

Seleucus Philopatcr succeeded bis father Antioehiis, an. Na- 
honass, 5G1, and reigned twelve years, but did nothing memor- 
able, being sluggish and intent on raising money for the Ro- 
mans, to wlium he was tributary. Hu was slain by Heliodoius 
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whom ho had sent to rob the temple of Jerusalem. Daniel thus 
describes his reign : — “ Then shall stand up in his estate a raiser 
of taxes in the glory of the kingdom, but within few days lu* 
shall be destroyed^ neither in anger nor in battle.”* 

A little before the death of Fhilopatcr, his son Demetrius 
was sent liostago to Rome, in the place of Antiochus Kpiphanes, 
the brother of Philopater; and Antiochus was at Athens in 
his way home from Rome when Philopater died ; whereupon 
Ilclio.lonis, the treasurer of the kingdom, slept into the throne. 
Rut Antiochus so managed his affairs that the Komaiis kept Do., 
metrius at Rome, and tlieir ally the king of Peigamus expelled 
Heliodorus, and placed Antiochus on the throne, while Dcme- 
triu-s the right heir, remained an hostage at Rome. Antioelui.". 
being thu.s made king by the friendship of the king of Peigamus, 
reigned powerfully over i^yria and the neighbouring nations ; bui 
carried liimsclf much below his dignity, stealing privately out ni 
his palace, rambling uj) and down the city in disguise with oii< 
or two of his companions, conversing and drinking with peoph 
of the lowest rank, foreigners and strangers ; fre«iucnting the 
meeting of dissolute persons to feast and revel j clothing liiniseli 
like the Roman candidates and ofheers, acting their ])arts like 
mimic ; and, in public festivals, jesting and dancing with ser- 
vants and light people; exposing himself hy all inaniior of ridicu- 
lous gestures. This conduct made some take him for :i nunlinan, 
and call him Antiochus In tlie first year of liis reign 

he depo.sed Oiiias the High Pric.«:t, and sold the high priesthood 
to .lason the younger brother of Onius : for Jason laid promi. cii 
to give him 410 talents of silver for ihut office, and loO more f": 
a licence to erect a place of exercise for the training up ofyonil 
in the fashions of the beathen ; whieli licence was granted by tin 
king, and put into execution by Jason. Then the king sendiiif, 
one Appollonius into Egypt, to the coronation of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometcr, the young son of Pliiiometcr and Cleopatra, and knon - 
ing Philomctcr not to bo well affected to his afiairs in Phtt*nici:«, 
provided for iiis own safety in those'jiarls ; and for that end came 
to Joppa and Jerusalem, where ho was honourably received ; 
from tlicncc he went in like manner witli his little army to llu’ 
cities of Phccnicia to establish himself against Egypt) by courling 
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tlie pcoj)lc and distributing extraordinary favours amongst them. 
All which is thus described by Daniel : — “ And in his fPhilu- 
mtitvrsJiisUiic sliall stand up a vile person, to wliom tliey (the 
St/nanftj who set up HdiodorusJ shall not give the honour of the 
kingdom. Yet he shall come in peaceably and obtain the king- 
dom Iiy flatteries; (made principaUij to the king of Pergamua) 
and the arms (which in favour if Hcliodorus oppose himj shall 
be overflowed with a flood from before him, and be broken ; yea 
also ( Onias the High Priest) the prince of the covenant. And 
after the league made with him (the king of Egg pt^ hg sendbuj 
AppoUonius to his coronation) he shall work deceitfully (against 
the king ofEggpl^) for he shall come up and become strong (in 
Phaniciit ) with a small people. And he shall enter into the 
quiet and plentiful cities of the province f'ry * Phnniciaj ’AuA (to in- 
gratiate hiinsdf with the Jews of Phoenicia and Eggpt, and with their 
friends) he shall do that which his fatliers have not done, nor 
his fathers’ fatliors ; he shall scatter among them the prey and 
spoil, and the riches (exacted from other places ;) and shall forc- 
his devices against the strongholds (ofEggpt) even for a 
lime.”* 

These things were done in tlie first years of his reign, an. 
Nabonnss* 573 ; and thenceforward lie forecast liis devices 
against tlic strongholds of I'gypt, until the sixth year. I'or 
ihive years after, that is, the fourth year of his reign, ^lenelaiis 
the high priesthood from Juson, hut not having the 
jjriiv, was sent for by the king; and the king, before he could 
hear the cause, went into Cilicia to appease a sedition there, 
and left Andronicus, his deputy, at Aiitioeli. In the mean 
lime, the brother of illenelaiis, to make up the money, conveyed 
several vessels out of the Temple, selling some of them at Tyre, 
and sending others to Andronicus. M'lien HJcnelaus was re- 
jirovcd for this by Onias, he caused Onias to be slain by Andro- 
niciis ; fur which fact, the king, at his return from Cilicia, caused 
Andronicus to he jnit to death. 

Then Antioclms prepared his second expedition against 
* which he performed in the sixth year of his reign, an* 
NahoTMss. 578 ; for, upon the death of Cleopatra, the governor 
of her son, the young king of Kgypt, claimed riiocnicia and 
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Ccelosyria from him, as her dowry ; and to recover the coun- 
tries, raised a great army. Antioelius considering that his father 
had not quitted the possession of tliose countries, denied they 
were her dowry ; and, with another great army, met and 
fought the Kgyptians on the borders of Kgj'pt, between Pehi- 
siuin and the mountain Casius. lie there beat tliem, and 
might have destroyed their whole a’^«ny* biit that he rode n[. 
and down, commanding the soldiers not to kill them, but to takr 
them alive ; hy which humanity he gained relusinni, and s:(»)a 
after all Egypt — entering it with a vast inultitudo of foot and 
chariots, elephants, and horsemen, and a great iiiuy. Thfji, seiz- 
ing the cities of Egypt, as a friend he niarclied to 3Ii’initlii.-. 
laid the w’holc blame of the war upon I liihvus, t’le king’s 
vernor, entered into outward friendshij) with the yoiiiig l.iui;. 
and took upon him to order the atfairs of the kingdom. 3\'liiii- 
Antiochus was tliiis employed, a report being spread in Plueai- 
cia that he was dead, Jason, to recover I he higlupriesthocd 
;us.saulted Jerusulcin with above a thousand men, and ttjok ih. 
city. Hereupon tlie king, thinking Jinlea had revolted, cann- 
out of Egypt ill a furious manner, retook tlu; city, slew fony 
thousand of the iicople, made as many prisoners, and sold 
them to make money; went into the Temj>le, spoiic!d it of it- 
treasures, ornaments, utensils, and vessels of gohi ami siis'v. 
amounting to 1800 talents, and carried away all to Aiitlta h. 
This was done in the year Nabonassar 578, and Is tlius de- 
scribed by Daniel : — “ And he shall stir up his ])Owers and In - 
courage against the king of the south, with a great army; i.inl 
the king of the south shall he stirred up to battle Mith a vli v 
great and iniglity army ; but he shall not stand : for t!i. y, {a - ■ 
Antiochus and his fnmds^) f\m\\ forecast devic(‘s against h i- i 
ag is represented <d)ovc ; yea, they that feed of the portion oi 
his meat shall betray and destroy him, and Iiis army shall he 
overthrown, and many shall fall down slain. And both these 
kings’ hearts shall he to do misehief ; and they, hehuj ?ioir 
friends^ shall speak lies at one table, against the Jews and against 
the holy covenant^ but it shall not jirosper ; for yet the end, in 
which the setting up of the alwminaiion of ilui desolation is to prospri , 
shall be at the time ajqjointcd. Then shairiie return into In^ 
land with great riches, and his heart shall be against the holy 
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covenant, and he shall act against it by spoiling the temple^ and re- 
turn to his native land.*** 

The Egyptians of Alexandria, seeing Philoracttr first educa- 
ted in luxury by the eunuch Euloeus, and now in the hands of 
Antiochiis, gave the kingdom to Euergetes, the younger bro- 
ther of Philometcr; whereupon Antioclius pretended to restore 
PJiilonieter, made war upon E'lergetcs, beat him at sea, and b»- 
sioged him and his sister Cleopatra in Alexandria; while the 
besieged princes sent to Rome to implore the assistance of the 
senate. Antioebus, finding himself unable to take tlie city that 
year, returned from Syria, leaving Pliiloinctcr at 31 emjjli is to go- 
vern Egypt in his absence. But PJiilonieter made friendship 
with his brother that winter; and Antiochus returning next 
spring, an* Nabonass. 5ri0, to besiege both the brothers in Alex- 
andria, was met in the way by the Koman.ambassadors, Popilius 
Laena, C. Decimus, and C. Ilostilius. lie offered them his 
hand to kiss ; but Popilius, delivering to him the tables wherein 
the message of the senate was written, bade him read those 
first. When he had read them, he replied he would consider 
with his friends what was fit to be done ; but Popilius draw- 
ing a circle about him, bade him answer before he went out of 
it. Antiochus, astonished at this blunt and unusual imperious- 
ness, made answer he would do what the Romans demanded ; 
and then Popilius gave the king his hand to kiss, and he re- 
turned out of Egypt. The same year, an. Nabonass. 580, his 
ca])tains, by his orders, spoiled and slaughtered the Jews, pro- 
faned the temple, set uji the worship of the healhen gods in all 
Judea, and began to persecute and make war upon those who 
would not worship them ; tvliioh actions arc thus described by 
Daniel; — ‘‘ At the time appointed he shall come again towards 
the south, hut the battle shall not lu* as the former. For the 
ships ot Chittim shall come, with an embassy f rom Home against 
him. Therefore he shall be grieved and return, and have indig- 
nation against the holy covenant. 8o shall he do ; he shall even 
return and have intelligence with them that forsake the holy co- 
venant.”f 

In the same year that Antiochus, by the command of the 
Homans, retired out of Egypt, and set up the worship of the 
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Greeks in Juilea, the Romans conquered tlie kingdom of 3Ia- 
ecd^in, the fiiadameiital kingdom of the empire of the Greeks, 
and reduced it into a Roman province, and thereby began to 
put an end to Daniel’s third beast. This is thus expressed by 
Daniel And after him armSf tliat is, the Romans, shall 
stand up, As signifies after the hhup Dan. xi. B, so 13)373 

may signify after him. Arms arc every w'here, in this projiln’cy 
of Daniel, put for the military power of a kingdom ; and they 
stand up when they contpicr or grow powerful. Hitherto 
Daniel described the actions of the kings of the north and 
south ; but upon the conquest of 3Iueedon by the Romans, 
he left ofF describing the actions of the Greeks, and began to 
describe tho.se of the Romans in Greece. 1 hey ronqncrod 
JMaoedon, Illyriciim, and Kpinis, in the year ol Auhonrissny 
.580 ; thirty-five years after, hy the last will and testament «d 
Attains, the last king of Pergamus, they inherited that rich and 
nourishing kingdom, that is, all Asia westward of Mount Inu- 
ru.s; sjAty-niiic years after, they conquered tlie kingdom of Syria, 
and reduced it to a Roman province; and thirty-four years al 
tlicy did tlio like to Kgypt. Dy all these step.s, the Roman uri)!> 
stood up over the Greeks; and, after iiiiicty-live years more, 1) 
making w’ar upon tlie .lews, thep pol/afcd the sanduart/ ofstrniifh. 
ami took awfnj the daily sacrifice, and then placed the abomination tif 
desdnliotu* Tor this ahoinination was jdaerd alter the days of 
Christ, Malt. xxiv. 15, In the sixteenth year of the emperor 
Adrian, A. C. 132, they placed this abomination, by bnildin,/ 
a temple to Jupiter Capitoliuiis, where the temple of (»od n; 
Jcnisalcm had stood, "i hereupiin the Jews, under the conduri 
of Uarclnichah, rose up in arms against the Romans, and in tl >’ 
war had fifty cities demolished, nine liundrcd and eiglity-fivc < 
their best towns destroyed, and five hundred and eighty lliousaio! 
men slain by the sword : and in the cud of the wai, A. C. oni 
hundred and tliirty-scven, were banished Judea, upon the i»air; 
of death; and thenceforward the land remained desolate of 

old inhabitants. ^ ^ ^ 

In the beginning of the Jewish war, in Nero s reign, t.u 

apostles fled out of Judea with their flocks,— some I.eyond Jor- 
dan to Pella and other place.s; some into Kgypt, Syria, Mrso- 
}>otamia, Asia Minor, and elsewhere. Peter and John came 
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into Asia, and Peter went thence by Corinth to Rome, but 
.Tolm stfiyinpr in Asia, was hanislicd by the Romans into Pat- 
na is, as the Iiead of a party of the Jews, whose nation was at 
war with the Romans. By this dispersion (>f the Christian Jews, 
the CJiristian religion, which was already proj>agated westward 
as far as Rome, s]>read fast in all the lloraan empire, and suf- 
fered many persecutions under it, till the days of Constantine 
the Great and his sons. All which is thus described by Daniel ; 

And such as do wickedly against the covenant, shall he, tcho 
places the ahominatum, cause to dissemble and worsliip the heathen 
(jods ; but the people among them who do know their God, shall 
be strong and act, and they that understand among the people 
shall instruct many ; yet they shall fall by the sword, and by 
llame, and by caj)tivity, and by spoil, many days. >Jow when 
they shall fall, they shall be holpen wdth a little help, viz. in the 
reign of Constantine the Great ; and at^jUiat timCi % reason of theh 
prosperity many shall come over to them among the hcathciu 
and cleave to them with dissimulation. But ihosc'of understand • 
ing there shall still fall to try God’s people by them, and to purge 
them from the dissanhlersy and to make them white cvtui to the 
time of the end ; because it is yet for a time appointed.”* 
Hitherto the Roman empire continued entire. But now, by 
the building of Constaniinople, and endowing it with a senate, 
and other like privileges with Rome, and by the division of the 
Roman empire into the two empires of the Greek and Latin, 
headed by those two cities, a new scene of things commences, in 
which “ a king, the empire cf the Greeks^ doth according to his 
will, and, by setting his own hnvs above the laii\s of Gvd^ exalts and 
magnifies himself above every God, and speaks nuirvelhms things 
against the God of gods, ai^d shall prosper till the imagination be 
aceomplished. Neither shall be regard the God of his fathers, 
nor the lanful desire of women in matrimony, nor any god, but 
sliall magnify hinisclf above all. A nd in his scat he shall magnify 
Mauuzzims, that is strong guardiavSj the sonls of the dead; even 
with a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honour them, 
in thdr temples, with gold and silver, and with precious stones and 
valuable tliiiigs.”t All which relates to the overspreading of tlio 
Greek empire with monks and nuns, who placed holiness in absti- 

♦V.32.35. tv. 36. 30. 

G 
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n(»nce from marriage, and the invocation of saints, and vc- 
nenition of tlieir relics and such like superstitions, which these 
men introduced in the fourth and lifth centuries. “ And jit 
the end the king of the *Jt)uth for the empire of the Sarficena) 
shall push at iiim; and tl)e king of the north, (or empire of ik 
Tnrhsy) sluiil come iuin like a whirlwind, with cl^a^iot^ 

and with hoi'senicn, a!.d ' .ih n-my ships ; and he shall enter iii- 
t'> the countrie. (f tie t,’.rrhs, and shall overflow and pass over, 
fie shall ent'^r a'sc into liu: ghiiions land, and many countries 
•^hail hr c erthrowi . ; hut these s'vili cs( out of liis hands, even 
J’'d«>!ii ;i*‘d !^!oah, ■ ’.1(1 th*' chief (»i' the (hiMivnof Ammon; (Jhaf 
>■?. t. rltou th' r,.''. ».,• trihuUf) ilc shall stretch forth 
111'- h:.i''Is poll ti.e « ou ' {••:(• and iie land of Kgypt shall 

'O' (.i'a!*' : hu. ! c sha'l *.ae power i*\ev tiu. trcasuies of gold 
..■d .-IIm r id e\oi t’ ' ]uec’ ‘us fhlis"'. of Kgy),t ; and the Li- 
hy«:ns ..Uv< .* d..oidiii s 'Indi he at lii> .steps."'*' All :!iesc nation^ 
'^oo;jiei‘v' fh'’ (••ipiiv (d' llio Turk.*:, and therefore tiii> einiiire i** 
lie;’.' to b«i iMuUrstood hy the king of tiu' jioi flu They compose 
tNo til. ’ ody (»f llic hc-goat ; and therotoce 0, e goat dill rt lgi'' 
in hi ! i^t h' j’ii, hut hy his own jiower. 


Note, p. 3.36. 


TitE angel who revealed to Daniel “ the things noted in th: 
Scripture of truth," came “to make him understand what should 
befal Ills people in the latter days,” (Dun. x. 11 .) ; and if we err noi 
in the interpretation of this prophecy, one of those things, from 
freing ail unfuKilled prediction, has recently passed into a liistori- 
cal event. But even any fallacy of interpretation, in this respect, 
where the name of the kingdom is not given in the jirophccy, 
could not justly invalidate, in tlie least, the unquestionable evi- 
dence of inspiration, that results from the literal fulfilment ol 
those manifold prophecies, in whicii the nations, countries, and 


* V. 40. 4.’t 
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plat'c's, to wliidi tlioy rd'cr, tire expressly specified and fixed be- 
vond the possibility of variation whetlicr in locality or in name. 

The jirophccy relative to the king of the north, recorded in 
tlie concluding verses of the elcventli cliapter of Datiiel, was ap- 
j)licd to the Turkish Empire above two hundred and tsventy 
years ago by IJrightnian, and subsequently by Sir Isaac Newton, 
I\ledc, Jlishop Newton, Toole, Scott, and other commentators. 
And tlie strict definition in one particular more lately and pre- 
cisely ascertained, of the escaping of Edom and Moah, and the 
chief of the children of Ammon, out of the hands of the Turks, 
iiid tin? no loss striking coincidence between the words of the 
propliccy, and tlie late signal overthrow of the Turkish power, 
.seem strongly, hitherto, to confirm the interpretation. 

But (un<l) tiduujs out of the east and out of the north shall iroubh-, 
him. Dan. xi. 14. 

At a time when tl: _' probalulity of a Russian and Turkish war 
formed the geiUM-a! subject of ])olitical discussion, the writer of 
this treatise was induced — solely from the previous progress of 
tlic Russian corupicsts I ircle* ; on the eastern frontier of the 
Turkish dnminion-', and from ^hc strict coincidence beiv'^en the 
pt'i>iiio}oi of t!c: two gn at Russian arinic?s, and the prefixed words 

the prophecy — to state “ tin signs of the times seem to war- 
r.'usi a conjocrure that the destined means are now in readiness, 
and the ^ lined evems at hand, v icli shall prtctde the annihi- 
la- JOTi of the Ott.juu’.n empire, /3d edit, note, p. 29‘i.) And in 
!lm ’asr edition,, fi'.;:' v ihc end of the Appendix, of date 28th 
qpril 1S29,) llie ' ir.ic coiij .i ,.iire was repeated, notwithstanding 
liiat the cie.M* »n the .-rst «'ampaigii was seemingly disastrous to 
t:i«. Ei's'ii'iis. And, now no longer conjectural, tidinys out of the 
^t/si /•*;. / out fft/.c •nirti. have troubled the Porte. On the cast after 
u;-‘ ueiced criid rsicn of minor Turkish armies by the Rus.. 
sums, ‘•S o ttie .second of July 1829, in two actions, two Turkish 
corjjs, Jhe one 30, 000, and the other 2u,()00 men tvere entirely 
dtfeaied in tlie space of twenty-four hours ; all tlieir artillery, am- 
munition, jirovisions, and their two camps, &c. were taken." 
(Prussian State Gazette, quoted in the Courier, &c. llth August 
1829,) On the 9th July, “Erzeroum, the capital of Anatolia, 
a fortified city of 100,000 inhabitants, with the Seraskier, com* 
mander-in-chief and governor of all Asiatic Turkey, four pachas 
and the wrecks of the army, surrendered to the Russian general. 
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&c. All Asia lay at the foet of the con^luorol•.’* (^Couroti'y 2.j;h 
Aiig:ust. Goiieriil Pasl<e\vitcirs dispatches, Ibid.) (.)ii tho nortl 
also the army of the Grand Vizier was entirely defeated by Couni 
Diebitsch on the 11th of June ; Silistria, a stronicly fortified city, 
was taken ; and after successful actions on rlie 17th, 18t.h, and 
19th of July, the Balkan, long deemed an impregnable barrier, 
was passed ; and Alcssambri, Achiolin, Sisebuli, Boiirgas, Aidos. 
&c. fell, in rapid succession, into the hands of the victorious Kiis. 
sians. 

The effect produced at Constantinople, by these nearly simul- 
tancous out of the. cast and out of the northy is not left ti* 

supposition, but is detailed in various communications from that 
city, as quoted from the Allgemciiie Zeitnng, (Geririan Journal,) 
and inserted in the Courier and Times, (91tli August 1829.) anii 
all other newspapers of the day. 

“ Constantinople, July 

A Tartar from Bourgas has brought the news of the landing 
of a Russian corps of 12,000 men at Siseholi. Tlie Porte lui'^ 
also received information that this corjis lias joined tiie Russiai: 
main army that has passed the Balkan (Aidos, Karnal»ut andJaiu 
boll, arc said to be already occupied by the Russians.) rnfavour- 
able accounts continue to he received from Asia. I'rzerourn i • 
said to be taken by the Russians, and tlie wliole army of the St' 
raskicr dispersed. The Arnienhins everywlitre join the Russian'' 
as tliey advance. All this had news has caused the yrcatc.sl mn- 
steryiation," tS'C. 

In reference to this prediction coiiccrniiig the tidings from tin 
east and from the north, Bishop Newton remarked tliat it was 
impossible to say what tidings “ may tir may not ^’o^l(^ fron 
thence to tronhle the Porte.” But it is now impoNsilile for an' 
who mark the most prominent of passing events, to he ignoraiu 
of the tidings out of the east and out of the north which hace tmuhh ft 
the Porte. 

Closely as these recent events correspond with the words of 
prophecy, in perfect analogy with those of prior history, the in- 
terpretation here given of this prediction, tlioiigh supported, in 
its application to the Turks, by the highest authority, must never- 
theless have either been unreservedly abandoned, or otlier tidings 
would still have to be looked for as those spoken of by the pro- 
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phet, if the English translation of the very next word of the pro- 
phecy were strictly conformable to the original. 

In the interpretation of prophecy not a jot nor a tittle ought to 
pass unregarded, as not one, even of these, shall pass away with- 
out being fulfilled. And, though formerly overlooked by the 
writer and hitherto unnoticed, it is peculiarly worthy of ob- 
servation, that the concluding clause of the verse, instead of 
“ tliercfore he shall go forth with great fury to destroy,** would 
have been more correctly and literally rendered, and he shall go 
forth, &C. The connective particle (^) alone is used in the ori- 
ginal. It is translated and^ above a hundred times in the same 
chapter, and only in one other insance, therefore. In the Septua. 
gint by Jterome (et); and also in German (und), French (et,) 
and Italian (ed, a vowel following), the only translations of the 
verse, in modern languages, which the writer has seen, it is literal- 
ly rendered from* the Hebrew by the connective particle equivalent 
to anti — implying that the event is simply consecu^ve, or mere- 
ly follows in the order of rime, and not consequential, or indicat- 
ing any immediate connexion with the preceding event as the 
cniisej which our version would imply. The history, therefore, 
s yet future, which has farther to unseal the vision. 

In lieu of a hypothetical interpretation of an unfulfilled pre- 
diction, the sign of whose fulfilment does not yet appear, it may 
not he an inappropriate nor superfluous task, in closing this small 
volume on tlio Evidence of Prophecy, to blunt the edge of a 
seemingly formidable weapon, or to turn asiihr tlie blow which has 
very recently been directed against “ Providential and Proplietic 
Histories.” 

It is in direct reference to the prophecy immediately in our 
view, that allusion may here be made to the leading article of 
the latest number of the Edinburgh Review (100), in which more 
than four pages are devoted to show •< the universality and con% 
sistciicy of a singular historical tradition’* ranked among « the 
vulgar prejudices so long floating In the east.’* The dcsign^can. 
not be misunderstood. Yet far less s^city and ingenuity than 
the critic has otherwise displayed, might have prompted the idea 
that tlie current prediction throughout Turkey of the overthrow 
of their empire by the Russians, has derived its origin or preva, 
Icnce from the Bible, and that it could not warrantahly, or with 
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any reason, be sef up against scripture propliecies, or ' their inter, 
pretation, especially in so prominent a manner as to form the 
presumed triumphant close of such an elaborate article. The 
prophecy, according to some of the authorities cited in the Re- 
view, « is not to be found in the Koran, but in ether Boohs to 
which they give great authority and reverence.*' — *< It is con. 
tained in their holy Books.** The Greeks have an esteem and 
affection for the Muscovites, as those whom ancient prophecies 
mention to be designed by God, for their avengers and deliverers 
in after ages.** And what other Book, the Koran excepted, do 
the Mahommedans hold in greater authority and reverence than 
the Bible ? Or what book, but the Bible alone, do the Greeks 
account Aol^-.-or believe that ancient prophecies are therein con. 
tained ? A tyro in theology would be at no loss to apply some 
of the chief circumstances which form the subject of the his. 
torical tradition,” to their respective texts, even though the in- 
terpretation be erroneous. But this is no new discovery, on the 
one hand, that such a prophecy is currently believed throughout 
Turkey, nor on the other, that such belief had its origin in the 
ancient prophecies of scripture. In referring to this current 
tradition among the common people in Turkey,'* after quoting 
the same words of Sir Fhul itycaut, which are cited by tlie Be- 
viewers — Bishop Newton added, (seventy-six years ago) — 

which, if it proved nothing more, yet proveth that the Greek 
church interpreted this prophecy much in the same way as we 
explain it.*'-r-Vol, i.p. 38d. Diss. xvii. 

St* Cyrus^ April 1830, {Fifth EdUum^y 
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